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This Issue in Brief 


Two labor unions and a group of unionists of various trades have 
undertaken the construction of housing accommodations for their 
members. Two of these union projects, in New York City, have 
made available apartments for 1,488 families. The rooms of these 
apartments are all outside rooms, facing either on a street or on a 
central garden. What this means to the tenants may be realized 
when it is considered that many of them had been forced previously 
to live in the slums of the city. There are also eight union home- 
loan companies, six of which have financed the construction of at 
least 441 homes. Page l. 


A study of stability of railroad employment shows very wide variations 
as between occupations and also as between individual railroads. In 
1927 clerks and telegraphers, of the six occupations studied, had the 
createst regularity of employment, section laborers the least. Of 
the 10 roads covered, the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville 
showed the greatest employment stability in 1927 for the six occu- 
pations as a Whole. In most of the occupations there had been an 
improvement in stability of employment between 1922 and 1927. 
Page 19. 

Two new wage surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covered the 
manufacture of aluminum, brass and copper wares and mills engaged 
in the making of brass and copper sheets, rods, tubes, wire, and 
shapes. The results give detailed hours of labor, and earnings by 
occupations and by States. Pages 122 and 130. 


Substantial progress in the community recreation movement for the 
country as a whole was reported during the past year, both in the 
number of cities having organized recreation plans and in the number 
of trained recreation leaders. Recreation facilities for children and 
adults were reported by 815 cities in 1927 and the trained workers 
employed siicibebed nearly 20,000. In addition to these paid workers 
a large number of trained volunteers assist in carrying out the recrea- 
tion programs. Page 60. 

Bills of labor interest introduced in the last session of Congress 
covered a wide range of subjects. A summary of such bills, with their 
legislative history, is given on page 90. 

The employee stock ownership movement has developed rapidly in 
the past few years, according to a recent report which lists 389 com- 
panies as having stock subscriptions plan in effect. It is estimated 
that approximately 1,000,000 wage earners own or have subscribed 
ior stock in the companies in which they are employed, but although 
the aggregate holdings of the employees reaches a rather impressive 
total, the proportion of the stock held by them is not large, as a study 
of the plans of 20 companies which have well-worked-out plans showed 
that the average aggregate ownership by the employees amounted to 
only 44% per cent of the total stock issue. Page 99. 


The costs of medical and hospital care are generally regarded as being 
excessive and as placing an unfair burden upon the person of average 
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means. The operating costs secured from a number of large hos)jj 
show, however, that the actual cost of hospital operation has no; 
increased in the same proportion as the costs of other public seryjre. 
and that through more efficient care the average length of hospital. 
ization has decreased so that there is very little difference in {), 
average amount spent per patient at the present time and in 19)2 
The actual increase including the costs of special treatment is estimated 
to amount to only 29 per cent. Page 56. 

Cost of living in the United States decreased 1.2 per cent fron 
December, 1927, to June, 1928, and at the latter date was 70 per cen} 
higher than in 1913, according to the regular semiannual survey of 
the cost of living by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Page 186. 

Poverty 1s the outstanding factor in all the social problems we are 
struggling to solve, according to Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D. D. 
president of the California Conference of Social Work. The poverty 
of the masses, he declares, is the direct and logical outcome of ‘our 
distorted industrial system.’’ Social workers should study the 
industrial causes of dependency. Page 37. 


A moderate degree of prosperity is noted in the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. The progress of the north central and northeastern 
societies continues, and slow recovery from the reverses of 1920-1922 
is noted on the Pacific coast. ‘The miners’ societies of Illinois, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, however, are under a heavy disadvantage due to 
the long-continued strike and consequent poverty of their members, 
Page 75. 


The compulsory registration of unemployed persons in Italy is re- 
quired by a recent royal decree. Under this decree employers are 
forbidden to engage unemployed workers not registered at the public 
employment exchanges, and the workers are forbidden to accept work 
without being registered. Page 87. 
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Housing Activities of Labor Groups 


has thus far received comparatively little attention from labor 
organizations. 

There are, however, a number of organizations promoted by trade- 
unions for financing the construction of homes by their members. 
Of these the Bureau of Labor Statistics has data for seven. 

One organization has been in existence since 1920, one since 1922, one 
since 1924, two since 1926, one since 1927, and one was organized 
just this year. Six of these building and loan associations have 
financed the construction of at least 441 dwellings. 

So far as the bureau has been able to determine, only two unions 
have undertaken the actual construction of dwellings for their mem- 
bers. These are the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers.' The operations of the former 
have been in the development of a town in Florida, constructing 
detached dwellings, mainly. Those of the latter have been in the 
construction of apartment buildings in the city of New York. In 
neither instance, however, is the purchase of dwellings confined to 
members of the union which has undertaken the housing work. 

In addition to these strictly union undertakings, a housing project 
in New York City is being carried on by a group of trade-unionists 
irom a number of trades. 

Having provided themselves with quarters through their organiza- 
tion, the tenants of these union-constructed apartment houses in 
New York City have gone further and are filling their other needs 
cooperatively, buying milk, ice, electricity, groceries, meats, etc., 
collectively, and providing such other features as library, kinder- 
garten, nursery, medical and dental care, gymnasium, playgrounds, 
etc., thus forming a more or less self-contained community of apart- 
nent dwellers. 


—_— 


Ts provision of housing accommodations for trade-unionists 





_'The Cloth, Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union has for some time been interested 
in the provision of housing accommodations for its members, but so far circumstances have prevented 
action in this field by the union. 


[209] 1 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Buildings 


"PHE idea of the actual provision of dwellings for its members py 

the Amalgamated Clothing Workers was first broached ai ¢h 
1924 convention. In 1925 a group of union members imbued wit) 
the cooperative idea formed the Amalgamated Clothing Worker: 
Corporation for the purpose of purchasing ice and coal for the mem. 
bers of the Amalgamated Credit Union. The purchase of coal wag jp 
due time begun and is still being conducted. 


This corporation which had been formed for the purchase of ice and 
coal was utilized in the housing project. Through it, purchase was 
made in April, 1925, of a plot of ground costing $315,000, and this 


organization has directed the entire housing project. Ground was 
broken on Thanksgiving Day, 1926; the first two buildings were ready 
for occupancy November 1, 1927, the third December 1, and the fourth 
December 15, 1927. <A celebration of the first five buildings was held 
December 25. The sixth building was ready for occupancy some 
time in March, 1928, and work on a seventh is about to begin. 

The union in undertaking this project was actuated by the desire 
to show that low rental housing was possible if undertaken by a 
group. Care was taken to secure a site which would give the advan- 
tages of the suburbs while at the same time being easily accessible to 
the downtown district. 


Location of Buildings 


The ground acquired for the project is in the Bronx on Mosholu 
Parkway opposite Van Courtlandt Park. As the corporation owns 
two blocks of land—some 50 lots, in all—the plans were drawn so 
that each apartment is an outside apartment facing on a street on at 
least one side. There are no rear apartments, and no apartment is 
more than two rooms deep. 

The group of buildings has parks on three sides, and those families 
occupying the upper floors of the apartments have a view from their 
windows of Van Courtlandt Park, the waters of the city reservoir, 
and the palisades of the Hudson. The proximity of the parks 
means access to the tennis courts, ice skating, and other outdoor 
recreation and exercise made available by the park facilities. 

The houses are so situated as to be reached by five minutes’ walk 
from two subways. These give quick transportation to the clothing 
center in the downtown district where many of the tenants are 
employed. 

Description of Apartments 


As one of the predominant ideas was the provision of plenty of 
light and air, as well as play space for the children where they would 
be safe, the buildings are, roughly, in the form of a hollow rectangle. 
(Fig.1.) Only 47 per cent of the ground is occupied by the buildings; 
the remainder is in lawns and playground space in an inner court 556 
feet long which extends the full length of the property and varies 10 
width from 51 to 100 feet. 

They are five-story, walk-up apartments, the elevator being the 
only modern feature not installed. This was omitted in order to 
keep down maintenance and operating charges and to make low 
rentals possible. 


[210] 
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The whole group of buildings contains 1,185 rooms in 303 apart- 
ments of from 2 to 7 rooms each, apartments of 3 and 4 rooms pre- 
dominating. Each dining alcove is counted as a half room, and a 
kitchen is counted as one room, but kitchenettes (there are only three 
of these in the whole block of buildings) and the bathrooms do not 
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count as rooms. Some 14,000 square feet of floor space is allotted 
for communal purposes. 

There are 29 staircases in the six buildings. In most cases, in order 
to insure privacy, there are only two dwellings on each landing, and 
in ho case more than three. 
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The rooms are large, the average size of the living rooms bein» 19 
by 17 feet, that of the bedrooms 11 by 15 feet, and that of the {;o} 

ens 8 by 12 feet. Each apartment is equipped with gas range, ).j rio 
erator, dumb-waiter, shower bath, et electricity. All floors s:.¢ 
hardwood. The buildings are heated by a central oil-burning f\1»\., 
which can, with slight changes, be converted to the use of (|, 
Incinerators are also installed throughout the buildings for the di-)))54) 
of garbage and refuse. 







Financing 


Considerable time elapsed between the time of purchase of the | qi 
and the beginning of building operations. It is pointed out, how yor. 
that the delay was beneficial), for in the interval a State housiny |ay 
was passed, receiving the governor’s signature May 10, 1926. This 
law was intended to facilitate the construction of low-rental how sing 
offermg exemption from taxes and certain other advantage: as 
inducements.’ 

The financing of the building project was a problem of consid«) able 
proportions. The union emphasizes that although no union {ini 
were used, more than $1,400,000 was spent on land and constr :tion 
before any attempt was made to secure money from outside so \110°: 
Of this amount $479,000 was paid in by the tenant owners, $2.5) (\\)) 
was obtained from the Forward Association, and $172,000 froin ‘i 
Amalgamated Bank on first mortgages. The remainder o 
$1,400,000 was obtained from the following Amalgamated su)hsidis- 
ries: The Chicago and New York banks of the union, the Amialy:- 
mated Center (Inc.), the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ © «iit 
Union, the Russian-American Industrial Corporation, and the Pura- 
mount Holding Corporation. In each case the union acted ss 
guarantor of the loan. 

On the security of the buildings a 20-year Joan of $1,200,000 was 
obtained from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the company 
taking a first mortgage. 

It is estimated that the six-building group will cost siout 
$1,825,000—$315,000 for land and $1,510,000 for construct ionu— 
or about $1,500 a room and approximately 40 cents per cubic {vvt. 
This average includes the rooms built for communal purpose=. i 
this amount $1,200,000 is covered by the loan from the Metrop. tan 
Life Insurance Co., leaving $625,000 to be supplied by the teu 
owners. When all of the 1,185 dwelling rooms have been i 
for at the rate of $500 per room, $592,500 will have been so paid 
in. The balance will be raised by the issue of 6 per cent preione: 
stock, which, it is said, will constitute “a sort of junior mort¢: 
This stock will be sold to the tenants, the union, and to ° 
friendly organizations.” 

Savings were possible in various ways. In the first place, the 1 
was purchased at about $2 per square foot. 

Lower rates were obtained on the actual building opera’ 
because of the fact that the contractors, knowing that the work \: 
a cash job, did not add the usual amount for financing. Coi: 
tion between builders, because of this cash feature and the size « 
project, also was a factor in reducing costs. The magnitude 0 


a> = -t.t «ft & wm 








2 For the terms of this law see Labor Review, July, 1926, p. 77. 
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contracts is shown by the fact that the excavation and foundation 
contract totaled $180,000, masonry $279,000, plastering $167,000, 
and plumbing $134,000. 

The loan from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was obtained 
at a rate of 5 instead of the 51% per cent customary for loans of this 
sort. This saving is estimated at $97,865 for the whole period of 
the loan (at $5,000 per year). All of the usual recording fees, revenue 
stamps, ete., were waived by the authorities and by the insurance 
company. 

But the most considerable of all sources of saving was the exemp- 
tion of the buildings (not the land) from taxes, under the State housing 
law. The actual saving to the corporation due to this exemption 
amounts to approximately $30,000 a year, or $2.11 per room per 
month. 

How the $11 room was possible.—It is estimated that the yearly cost 
will amount to some $150,000, divided as follows: 





Per year 
Operating cost (labor, light, heat, insurance, repairs, administration, 

I wer oer ee ee ee oe ee $47, 400 
DE es i bo SOR Soo bce lo Stee oebesegnncusls-seeukee| ee 
Amortization of first mortgage (begins February, 1929)__.____________ 20,000 
Taxes (land only) ..-------- tibet dat ec ombbaweat be nin neiowthe 5, 000 
Dividends, at 3 per cent, on common stock_.______________-----_----- 18, 000 

SN ah ot Widod peck be ssh thn ot wsoh on cdue wells 4b abeane eee 150, 400 


This will average about $10.50 per month per room. As the rent 
is set at $11, it is seen that “‘the margin of safety is admittedly low 
and makes no allowance for vacancies.” It is stated, however, that 
the 3 per cent dividend on common stock may be withheld for a few 
years; also that since*the amortization of the first mortgage does not 
begin until 1929, the 1928 allotment for that purpose will create a 
revolving fund of some $20,000 for the redemption of the stock of 
those who may wish to withdraw. 

The union states: ‘Financing this project was no paltry job. It 
brought vexing and difficult problems. Having met them success- 
fully we have gained the knowledge and experience which will make 
it easier for us to extend our housing program here as well as in other 
cities.”’ 

Conditions of Ownership and Management 


The purchase of dwellings in these cooperative apartment houses is 
not confined to members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, but 
is open to any trade-unionist in New York City. Amalgamated 
members are, however, given preference over workers in other trades. 

Each prospective tenant must pay $500 per room, of which one- 
half must be paid at time of purchase. For this he receives stock in 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Corporation equal to the amount 
of his purchase. Thus if he buys a three-room apartment he receives 
stock to the amount of $1,500, if a four-room apartment, stock to the 
rag of $2,000, etc.; and a perpetual lease to the apartment of 

s choice. 

In addition to this he pays “rent” of $11 per room per month. 
From the amount paid in in rents each month, a certain sum will be 
put away to pay off the mortgages, other amounts to cover expendi- 
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ture for repairs, renovations, etc. As the mortgages are paid | 
the course of time, the rents will be reduced. 

In many cases the prospective purchaser was unable to oj), 
together the $250 per room required as a down payment. J) sy) 
cases, assistance was extended in the way of loans through the \nqJ- 
camated Bank, or the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Credit jy 
The Jewish daily, Forward, also assisted materially by advancing ay 
amount of $100,000 from which loans were extended to wWoii\c-\e 
purchasers. 

In order to prevent speculation, a tenant who wishes to wit|idray 
from membership in the corporation must sell his stock back (0 the 
corporation, which will allow him its book value at the time o! \}i)). 
drawal. Subleasing of apartments is prohibited. 

Prospective tenants must be accepted by the stockholders’ meiber- 
ship committee before being admitted to ownership in the apartinents. 

The affairs of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Corporation are 
administered by a board of directors representing the tenant owne: 
and including a representative of the State Housing Board. 

The various activities within the buildings are managed by com- 
mittees of five,elected by the tenants. There are three of these com- 
mittees: The house committee, which looks after the operation and 
maintenance of the buildings; the business committee, whose duty it is 
to see to the buying of ice and milk, the running of the stores, the !))yin- 
tenance of the “bus, etc.; and the social and educational comm ‘icc 
which arranges the social affairs, has supervision over the li}rary, 
play rooms, ete. In order to coordinate the activities of these com- 
mittees, the building committee has representatives on the other two. 


T, in 


Cooperative and Communal Activities 


Cooperative purchasing.—As soon as the first two buildings were 
opened, steps were taken to supply the tenants with milk and ice, on» 
cooperative basis. A new organization, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Service Corporation, was organized for the purpose.  Be- 
cause of the large purchasing power of this organization, with i's 30) 
members, it has been able to effect substantial savings and to buy on 
a wholesale basis. After successfully undertaking the purcha-e o! 
milk and ice, it began to buy eggs directly from the farmers, selling 
them to the tenants at a price considerably below the prevailing market 
prices. 

Electricity is also bought in common, the corporation arranging !or 
the installation of one large meter. ‘‘ Because of the huge amount 0! 
electrical power registered on the one central meter the Edison Co. 
charges considerably less than it would for the same power if charged 
on 303 separate meters. The tenant owners pay to the Amalgamat: “d 
Clothing Workers Corporation for power consumed by them.” /"he 
consumption of the respective tenants is registered on submeter- 

It is stated that this is merely a beginning. After the buildings «i 
all occupied ‘‘the problem of cooperative purchasing will be taciled 
in earnest.” 

A grocery store, a meat market, and a fruit and vegetable siore 
have already been started, all operated by the Amalgamated (| 0th- 
ing Workers Service Corporation. Shares of stock at $25 eac! are 
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being sold to the tenants, each of whom, it is expected, will take at 
jeast one share. 

There are also on the premises a shoe-repair shop and a tailor shop, 
but the colony does not operate these, a concession having been let tqaa 
tailor and a shoemaker who are residents in the building. 

Cooperative tea room.—In the basement of one of the buildings a 
large room has been fitted up as a tea room, with gaily painted tables 
and chairs, piano, etc. Here the members of the colony gather in the 
evenings for a general social time. Tea and refreshments are served, 
the members of a volunteer committee composed of the women of the 
colony taking turns in acting as hostess. A woman is engaged to 
come in late in the afternoon to make the place tidy and do the work 
necessary in connection.with the serving of the refreshments. 

Auditortum.—The land on which the fifth building stands drops 
19 feet from one street to the other, and advantage has been taken of 
this for the construction of an auditorium seating about 500 people 
and having a large stage. Here movies will be shown, and lectures, 
plays, and entertainments of various sorts will be given. Thereis a 
kitchen nearby for the preparation of refreshments, a check room, and 
arest room and lavatory for the women as well as one for the men. 

Cooperative bus.—Because of the fact that the nearest public school 
is some three-fourths of a mile away, some means of transporting the 
children between school and home was thought desirable. Each 
tenant contributed $15 and a bus was purchased for the purpose. It 
is expected that some of the profits from the other cooperative enter- 
prises will be used to help defray the expenses of operation of the bus. 
At present each tenant parent pays 25 cents per week per child for the 
upkeep of the car. This does not cover the whole expense but the 
remainder is made up from the earnings of some of the other coopera- 
tive activities. 

Other communal features.—There is also to be a library in a corner 
room in the basement of one building, a music room, and a cooperative 
nursery under the care of a competent nurse. In another building 
there will be an indoor playground under a trained supervisor; a small 
outdoor playground is in course of construction. 

It is intended to develop, from among the tenants, an orchestra 
under the supervision of a trained teacher. One feature of the com- 
mon music room will be that here ‘“‘all those youngsters who want to 
study piano playing, but who have been deprived of this joy until 
now because their parents could not afford buying them a piano”’ 
will find means to satisfy their desire. 

After-school classes in Jewish history and in Yiddish are conducted 
for the grammar school children of the colony under the auspices of 
the Workmen’s Circle (to which about 80 per cent of the residents 
belong). This organization pays a rental for the use of the room 
where the classes are held, as well as supplying the teacher. 




































Further Housing Activities 


The union announces that it will probably undertake the con- 
struction of additional houses, provided suitable land can be obtained. 
At the banquet held December 25, 1927, to celebrate the formal 
opening of the buildings, President Hillman stated that the organiza- 
ion is already planning another project which will provide housing 
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accommodations for about a thousand more families. The si{o fo 
this project will probably be in a crowded section of the city, 


. me- 
where on the lower East Side. 


Attitude of the Union 


These buildings give the tenants access to housing condition~ {ha 
would ordinarily (because of expense) be closed to them, at ent. 
which they can afford to pay. Of the membership now in the |)ji/¢_ 
ings, about one-third have come from the lower East Side, about 35 
per cent were already living in the Bronx, and the remainder have 
come from other parts of the city and from Brooklyn. 

About one-third are members of the Amalgamated Clothiy 
Workers, one-third are members of the International Ladies’ Ga 
Workers’ Union, and the remaining third are workers fron 
unions. 

The union took the position that slums are not an unavoidable 
evil of city housing, and actuated by the desire to bring its mei ers, 
so far as possible, out of the slums into light, airy, sunny dwe!!ing 
has demonstrated what collective effort can do. The step was 1 
taken without opposition within the organization. Presiden: i! 
man points out: 
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Our organization, like all groups of human beings, includes two t,\ es 
people. On the one hand, there are those who believe that we should lea 
enough alone, limit our usefulness to the spheres where everything h: 
tried and is certain; they fear anything new, not realizing that what is acon 
to-day was new and uncertain at some earlier time. The others are imjpaii 
for new things, anxious to fly even before they have learned to walk. I: 
good fortune of our organization that the great bulk of its people hav: 
fastly adhered to a policy of careful, if at times slow, forging ahead. Troi 
this policy some of our dreams of yesterday are part of our actual life to-is 
The soundness of this state of mind and attitude of the largest grou; 
organization is proved by our achievements, both the volume of them a r 
character. The Amalgamated has always laid stress on results as so0i) as it 
was certain of what it wanted. We have always pursued that course regardl 
of criticism and no matter from where it came. 


> CS =e 


It is realized that, in view of the magnitude of the housing problem 
in New York City, what has already been achieved is but s\ight. 


Pointing out that there are over 40,000 members of the union in 
New York City and 700,000 wage earners in the New York ietro- 
politan district, the union admits that “the six apartment houses 
are not even so much as a drop in the bucket of the eurrent need. 
They are not so much as an approach to the solution of the housing 
problem.” 


Furthermore, the condition of participation in the venture, an $11 a room 
monthly rental, and a capital investment of $500 per room is quite high {or the 
mass of workers even though it is so much less than what constitutes tl rent 
in buildings of inferior quality erected by private companies, and is alsv con- 
siderably lower than the rent which cooperating tenants pay in other |abor 
cooperative apartment houses in the city. The Amalgamated could not p. =!) 
have undertaken to build healthy, beautiful homes, at a cost compatil)!: iti 
the earnings which prevail in industry to-day. Workers’ earnings are, © tie 
average, way below what is the minimum of healthy and decent living 7° 
Amalgamated in common with the other labor unions carries on an unc sing 
struggle for a healthy human standard of living, and the struggle is far ‘rom 
being close to a happy ending. Workers in the men’s clothing industry may 
be somewhat better off than workers in many another industry and tha! con- 
dition of comparative improvement they have achieved because of their pr: ures 
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sive, solidly built, and caref ully guided, militant organization. The first problem 
of the workers in the United States is that of improving their earnings. In 
the measure as this problem is met and achieved, an approach may be made 
to a solution of a string of secondary problems such as housing, cooperative 
purchasing, etc. 






The significance of the Amalgamated project, it is claimed, lies in 
the challenge, the “‘friendly challenge,” it presents to other labor 
bodies. 

The project now realized by the Amalgamated puts the issue squarely before 
the people of the State and of the Nation. It tells the workingmen of the 
United States that if they expect relief from the State or from any national or 
local public agency they expect what they may never get—unless they mobilize 
their own strength and take the problem into their own hands. 

We have shown you that a union can mass the savings or the prospective 
savings of union members into a considerable body of capital. A union could 
make constructive and profitable use of the accumulated strength, standing, 
and credit capacity of its members and the union itself. The union can get 
the voluntary cooperation of competent socially minded people in many walks 
of life and put their individual abilities into the service of the labor movement 
asa whole. The union, if it so chooses, can find the necessary means and com- 
mand the necessary competence to materialize a project, which, in the regular 
run of things, it is assumed, can be done only by the rich for personal profit 
and aggrandizement. The union can do this thing and many another thing and 
the labor movement has no justification in keeping away from undertaking 
large-scale enterprise only because it has no money and does not know how to 
do things. Where there is a will there is a way. 

We believe that the coming year will show other groups of cooperators in 
housing among the members of the Amalgamated, and that in a very few years, 
not only in New York but in other cities where the clothing industry exists, the 
members of the Amalgamated will be housed in dwellings of a very different 
character from what they have been compelled to live in for the last generation. 
And they will have made this possible by their understanding of what they can 
accomplish by acting together. 


United Workers’ Buildings 


A NUMBER of years ago a small group of workers leased one 

floor in a house in New York, on a cooperative basis. As the 
group increased the whole house was taken over, and certain social 
features were added and a summer camp was started. These proved 
so popular that the field of activities has been broadened until to-day 
the United Workers’ Cooperative Association is perhaps the largest 
and most active cooperative group in New York City. 

Karly in 1925 the association purchased an entire city block faci 
Bronx Park. Since that time additional land has been bought, unti 
now the organization owns six blocks of land, on two of which cooper- 
ative apartments have been built. 3 
_ The first group of apartment buildings contains four units surround- 
ing a large central garden. These four units contain 339 apartments, 
totaling 963 rooms. The individual apartments range from two to 
five rooms, the majority being those of three rooms. The second and 
third blocks are built in the form of an E, the second containing 354 
apartments (1,054 rooms), and the third and fourth units 492 apart- 
ments (1,450 rooms). Thus, it is seen, this association has already 
provided living quarters for 1,185 families. 

Plans are under way for still more buildings which, it is expected, 
will be ready in the course of a year. These are five-story, walk-up 
apartments. As no wing is more than two rooms deep, this means 
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that every room looks out either upon a street or upon the j;, 
garden. Special care has been taken in the arrangement of the Ooms 
so as to secure cross ventilation in every apartment. In no e:ise dy 
the buildings occupy as much as 50 per cent of the ground space. 

The living rooms average 12 by 16 or 12 by 17 feet, and the ed. 
rooms are 11 by 15 feet in size. Each kitchen is equipped with, oa, 
range, refrigerator, and dumb-waiter, and the bathroom with a s)\owo; 

One section of the first group of buildings contains the “ bac}elo ps’ 
quarters,”’ that is, single furnished rooms. Each three of these gy 
provided with a bathroom, and there is a common kitchen for eyeyy 
12 rooms. | 

The buildings are heated by oil from a central plant in each }lock 
In the first building four incinerators were installed, one for each init 
the garbage being collected from the various apartments and })\1rneq 
here. In the later buildings each hall has a chute connecting directly 
with the incinerator, thus saving the process of collection. 

Although staircases are expensive, there are many entrances to 
the buildings. Since the buildings are only two rooms deep the Jong 
halls, which would be necessary if there were only a few entrances, 
would divide the rooms and either would have to be dark or would 
take light desired for the rooms themselves. 

Landscaping.—The inner garden of the first block of buildings js 
laid out a good deal like that of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
group. As the buildings of this block occupy only 46 per cent of 
the total ground space of a whole city block, it is seen that the 
garden is a spacious one. In the center there is a grassy mound on 
the top of which the association plans to have a piece of sculpture. 
Many walks are laid out in the garden leading to the numerous en- 
trances to the buildings and to the fountains (each with its poo!) one 
of which is located at each end of the court. 

In the central space between the wings of the second group of 
buildings the association plans to have what the president calls ‘a 
river 200 feet long.’’ A wide, long, concrete basin will be constructed; 
the water will flow in at one end and out at the other, being forced 
back to the beginning by a suction device, and being used over and 
over again. 

As one side of the block where operations will next be staricd is 
solid rock, it was decided not to remove this but to use it as pzrt of 
the general landscape scheme, building the apartments around it at 
the back and using the rock for terraces and steps leading up to the 
buildings. 


berior 


Financing 


The land used for these buildings cost $450,000, and the construc- 
tion of the buildings $3,000,000. For the first block of buildings, 
which cost $1,600,000, each prospective tenant was required iv pay 
$250 per room, of which half was a down payment, the balance 
being payable in the course of a year. In this way $250,000) was 
raised. A loan of $1,100,000 was obtained from the New York Title 
& Mortgage Co., and the remainder by a 6 per cent gold bond issue 
of $250,000. Succeeding operations are being financed through » su)- 
sidiary organization, the Consumers’ Finance Corporation, i) the 
same way. The loan from the insurance company constitutes » [i'st 
mortgage and the bond issue is in the nature of a second mort 2°: 
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This, it is seen, is a procedure similar to that followed by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers in their building project. 

~ The cost of construction has averaged $1,500 per room, and about 
49 cents per cubic foot. 

The association was not able to meet the requirements of the 
housing law, so as to be able to obtain the 20-year exemption from 
‘axation in the construction of the first two blocks, but an effort is 
being made to do so in the case of the third and fourth blocks. 

Rents are $14 and $14.50 per room, the amount varying according 
to the floor on which the dwelling is located, whether the apartment 
faces the park, or street, ete. In calculating the rents, neither 
kitchenette nor bathroom is counted; full rent is paid for a kitchen, 
however, for this is regarded as a room. 

The 1927 report of the association shows the following gross income: 





Rentals of real estate department (10 months) ________-_ $161, O88 
Camp Nitgedaiget (Beacon, N. Y.)._______.---------- 113, 558 
ee ee Sa a Ll waeoenace 88, 740 
Finance corporation (interest, income)____________-_~- ou 5, 335 
FLIP TORE Se CE Ae, FO 3, 875 
Dee ee ns cic epee ache ave 2, 426 
Medical center (34% months) -____._._______._-____--~- 1, 734 
er Smee rare) Sie DE ee oes ibe ies. 1, 437 
RS oto) Se at dN eee ou ae 1, 255 
SS OS ERE OS Oe oe ee 761 
Lectures (3 months) _.._________-_-_- ak, Ao aR ea 8 557 
ny ee 52'S 2 so eats oe a adh aoe oe a “yh 350 

mrs WRN iid bck Ce Ee As wssciiewe 381, 116 


The report shows resources of $4,299,341, of which more than four 
million dollars is in real estate. Working capital and earned surplus 
aggregated $673,640. 


Conditions of Ownership 


As already stated, each prospective tenant must pay in $250 per 
room, and a monthly rent of $14 or $14.50 per room. Each tenant 
is required to be a member of the union of his trade, unless excused 
by insurmountable obstacles. 

Unlike the ordinary cooperative procedure, the member-purchaser 
in one of the United Workers’ cooperative apartments receives no 
stock in the enterprise; he gets a receipt for the amount paid in and a 
two-year lease to the dwelling. At the end of two years, if he is still 
acceptable to the other tenants, his lease is renewed; if not, he must 
leave, im which ease his principal is returned, without interest, minus 
his proportional share of the cost of redecorating the apartment for a 
new tenant. Subleasing is not allowed; a tenant leaving for any reason 
before his lease expires must turn his apartment back to the association. 

There is a board of 25 unpaid directors which manages the affairs 
of the association, and these directors also serve on various com- 
mittees having to do with the community. Subcommittees are 
appointed by these committees from among the membership and 
much of the actual work of the conduct of the buildings and the 
varlous community projects is done by these subcommittees. The 
association encourages as many residents as possible to serve on the 
various subcommittees; this is done on the assumption that the more 
work done by the individual the greater his interest and pride in the 
whole project will be. 

2394°—28-—__-9 [219] 
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Cooperative and Communal Features 





There are a number of community activities carried on by tho 
association in the endeavor to produce a self-contamed comm nity 
Many of these activities are housed in the spacious light basemen} 
rooms, the first floor of the buildings being some 10 or 15 feet above 
the street level. These communal projects include: 

Kindergarten and day nursery.—This department occupies three 
rooms in the southwest basement corner of the first block of buildings. 
These rooms are furnished with a piano and brightly painted furniture 
of children’s size, and are made even more cheerful and attractive 
by gay pictures and by window boxes with flowering plants. Here 
four full-time teachers are employed for the care of 58 children of 
preschool age who come here. A child may attend for one session of 
four hours in the morning, for two sessions of four hours each, or 
may be left (as in the case of children of mothers who are emp|oyed 
during the day) from 7 a. m. till 7 p. m., receiving three seals. 
Since the projects must be more or less self-supporting, a charve of 
$3 per week per child is made for those who attend for on!y one 
session a day, $6 for those attending two sessions, and $9 for the full- 
day children. The children have a dining room and lavatory in con- 
nection with the nursery. For those who attend during the whole 
day, there are little lockers to hold the bedding used during the “nap” 
period. As the space here will not be sufficient to accommodate 
all the preschool children in the colony when the new buildings 
are occupied, a similar kindergarten is planned for one of the new 
buildings. 

Classrooms.—Two basement rooms have been equipped with 
school desks (more than 50 in all) and here are held after-school 
classes for an hour several times a week. These classes are for the 
children of grammar-school age, and they are taught Yiddish and 
Jewish history. For the adults of the colony, there are evening 
classes in English. 

In connection with the classrooms there is a waiting room, lounging 
and lavatory rooms for the boys, similar rooms for the gir!s who 
attend the classes, and a cloakroom. 

Cooperative society for young people—The young people of the 
colony have what they call a ‘‘youth cooperative” which arranges 
for lectures, discussion groups, and various recreational activitics— 
concerts, entertainments, hikes, etc. This society has been given 
the use of two rooms, divided by a collapsible partition which folds 
back making the two rooms into one. One of the rooms has a raised 
stage at one end. 

Library.—A community library is installed in one of the buildings. 
The library room, which is a corner basement room receiving })|enty 
of light, is fitted up with library tables and chairs, several tho sand 
volumes (which are being catalogued by volunteer work), and 2» per'- 
odical rack and a newspaper rack, both well filled. The equip iment 
for the records and other uses of the librarian is very good. Several 
good (some striking) pictures hang on the walls and there are scverl 
busts of distinguished men. 

Assembl .—The hall now being used as an assembly })''!! 1s 
small, holding only about 200 persons. This, however, is being used 
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only until such time as the new auditorium is completed. The 
land on which one of the new buildings stands drops some 22 feet 
from one street to the next and this slope is being utilized to build a 
large and complete auditorium. 

Gymnasium.—There is a large gymnasium containing the usual 
“ovm’’ equipment, as well as a piano. Adjoining it are a shower 
room, locker room, and room for steam baths. 

Health clinic.—A suite of rooms on the first floor of one of the first 
block of buildings is reserved for the health clinic. Here are waiting 
room, doctor’s office with laboratory adjoming, and dentist’s office 
with adjoining dark room. All are furnished with the best modern 
appliances. ‘The doctor has office hours three days a week; for this 
he receives a regular salary from the association of $500 per month. 
The association in turn charges the members $3 per visit for his 
services. In order, however, to meet the need of persons with only 
slight ailments, the association has engaged a less experienced 
physician for whose services a fee of $1 per visit is charged. 

The dentist’s office contains two chairs, one for the use of a dentist 
who does part-time work for the association, and the other for the 
use of a Woman dentist who specializes in children’s work. 

Playground.—A short distance away from the buildings, on a 
separate plot of ground, there is a well-equipped playground for the 
colony children. The ground is surrounded by a high wire fence, and 
a charge of 25 cents per child per week is made for its use. This 
charge goes for the upkeep of the playground and equipment. Cards 
of admission are issued, a different color being used each week. 

Cooperative stores.—Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of stock of 
the Consumers’ Finance Corporation was set aside for the operation 
of community stores, and this stock is being sold to members of the 
association who wish to become members of the store group. In its 
own building located several blocks distant, the association now has 
in operation seven enterprises—a grocery store, meat market, fish 
market, vegetable store, delicatessen, laundry, and restaurant. 

Any profits from these operations will not be rebated to the pur- 
chasers but will be used for community purposes, as under the Bel- 
gian cooperative system. 

Gas and electricity are purchased by the association on one big 
meter, a monthly charge being made by the association to the tenants 
ata fixed rate perroom. Ice and milk are also bought cooperatively. 

Some of the members of the colony have started a cooperative 
restaurant on Union Square, as well as a cooperative shoe store, also 
in the downtown section of the city. 


Labor Policy 


This group of cooperators has a well-defined labor policy. As 
already stated, all members must be trade-unionists, and this require- 
ment is carried out wherever possible in the business dealings of the 
association, only union firms being dealt with. All the construction 
work on the buildings must be done by organized labor and the mate- 
tials must be supplied by union firms. The association has insisted 
that even the common laborers employed must be union men. 

The employees in the cooperative stores, restaurant, and laundry 
are all members of their respective unions, as are also the teachers in 
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the kindergarten. In one instance the association has been re<pop. 
sible for the unionization of a formerly open-shop business. A milk 
dealer who desired the patronage of the colony accorded recog) itioy 
to the union of his employees, upon the demand of the cooperative 


Locomotive Engineers’ Project 


OUSING and land development on a large scale have been iinder. 
taken in Florida by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginee;s. 
The brotherhood several years ago purchased several parcels of land 
totaling more than 50,000 acres. Here land was cleared and the foun. 
dation of a planned city laid out, the services of a city planner \eing 
engaged for the purpose. A small town has been built there, which 
is surrounded by an agricultural area laid out in farms of 5 and 19 
acres each. The brotherhood operates three hotels for the accoimo- 
dation of tourists and visitors and two model farms, and has cop- 
structed a nine-hole golf course with clubhouse. Its total investment 
there is understood to aggregate some $16,000,000. 
No detailed data are available as to the methods in use in the 
building and sale of the houses. 


Home-Finance Companies of Trade-Unions 


LTHOUGH the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers anil the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America are thus far the 

only labor organizations which have undertaken the direct task of 
themselves constructing homes for their members, in certain other 
instances labor unions are giving encouragement to home ownership 


by theirmembers. This they are doing by making construction |oans. 
There are at present eight such home-loan companies of whose exist- 
ence the Bureau of Labor Statistics is aware, and the bureau has some 
data for seven of these. Summary data concerning these seven ar 
shown in the table below: 


OPERATIONS OF UNION HOME-LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 





| Number of homes 
N es s s finance: 
Paid-in Surplu | 

ber of share and Joe —- 
organi- ; undivided 

zations 


eapital profits 


| Since or- 
ga Dizalwn 
| 














(1) 

(4) 
1, 100 211, 000 
22,461 | 1,432,410 
571 23, 755 


44,132 | 52,467,165 | 417,853 


| m 
1 Not re a > 1 association only. 5 6 associations only . 
2 2 associations only. 4 4 associations only. ® 5 associations only. 
Florida 
It was reported to the 1927 convention of the Florida Federatio 
of Labor that the unions there have organized a building and low 


company which during 1926 financed some 18 homes for union mé 
‘“‘and is one of the best financed and most solvent building and lou 
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companies in the State.’’ Repeated inquiry by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has failed to elicit any response from this company and 
detailed data concerning it are therefore not available. 









Illinois 






The Illinois Federation Corporation was started in March, 1926, by 
leaders of the building-trades unions in Chicago. It was originally 
capitalized at $550,000, but grew so fast that its capitalization was 
inereased to $1,100,000. Its stock is divided into 10,000 shares of 
preferred stock at $100 each and 10,000 shares of common stock at 
gi0 each. These are offered in blocks of one share of common and 
one share of preferred stock paying 8 per cent interest. Only trade- 
unionists or labor organizations may become shareholders. It was 
originally intended to limit membership to members of the building- 
trades unions, but later membership was thrown open to all organized 
workers in Chicago. In October, 1927, the subscribed capital 
amounted to about $800,000 and surplus and reserves had been 
accumulated in the sum of $12,000. 

It is explained that the corporation was started with the following 
purposes In view: 

|. To encourage thrift among trade-unionists. 

2. To provide a sound business in which to invest their savings. 

3. To encourage the ownership of homes by trade-unionists by 
providing funds for the erection of homes. 

4, To increase the employment of union labor. 

A unionist desiring to own his own home can secure from the 
corporation a loan of an amount equal to two-thirds of the value of 
the dwelling planned, the corporation taking a mortgage on the 
property. For this he pays interest of 6 per cent, plus 3 per cent 
discount. (Nonunionists must pay the regular rate of interest.) 
Each borrower must sign a contract with the company binding him- 
self to employ only union labor in the construction of the house. 

The corporation superintends the building operations, making 
inspections several times a week to see that the prospective home 
owner is getting the materials and work that he is paying for. From 
the time of its establishment to October, 1927, the organization had 
financed the construction of 40 buildings. 

The corporation is indorsed by the building trades council of 
Chicago and some of the organizations belonging to the council own 
stock in the corporation. It is governed by a board of directors and 
an advisory council representing the building trades and other labor 
organizations of Chicago. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, in the Advance of March 
16, 1928, reports that its Chicago bank has organized a subsidiary 
company, the Amalgamated Securities Corporation, for the purpose 
of making second mortgage loans on properties the first mortgage on 
which is held by the bank. ‘This corporation will facilitate the 
financing of home building by members of the Amalgamated and 
workers generally.”’ 


































Minnesota 


In February, 1922, the Central Labor Union of Minneapolis (com- 
posed of some 100 local labor unions) formed the Union Building & 
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Loan Association. The circumstances leading to the formation of 
the association are described by it as follows: ‘‘ Money for home-| suild. 
ing purposes was very scarce, loan companies that had funds for hom, 
loans were insisting that the builders of these homes work 06) th, 
American plan, or in other words, open shop or a shop closed avaing 
the employment of trade-union members. Also a great num)er ,; 
people who wished to have a home of their own were handicippe 
by not being able to get funds for that purpose.” 

The association now has about 1,100 members, mostly trade 
unionists, its paid-in capital amounts to $211,000 and its surplus ty 
$713. Receipts for 1927 amounted to $141,015. 

Since its formation in 1922 the association has fihanced the cop. 
struction of 150 homes, of which 31 were built during 1927. The 
zane charged on loans averages 5 per cent net over the period of the 
oan. | 

There is also a union building and loan association in St. Paul, bu; 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been able to secure no information 
concerning it. 


° Ohio 


The trade-unionists of Ohio have three home-loan organizations, 
the Federation Savings & Loan Co. and the American Home Builders, 
both of Cleveland, and the Trades-Union Savings and Loan Associi- 
tion of Cincinnati. 

The Federation Savings & Loan Co. was started in March, 1924. 
At first only the building-trades unions were interested in the project, 
but now the organization has the indorsement of all the American 
Federation of Labor unions in the city. The organization is incor- 
porated under the Ohio laws which permit it to receive savings de- 
posits. It also issues membership certificates payable over a period 
of years like other building and loan associations. Its stock is held 
mainly by unionists, but a few nonunionists are also members. In 
March, 1927, its outstanding stock amounted to some $600,000; by 
October, 1927, its resources aggregated $1,600,000. 

Like the Illinois Federation Corporation, the Federation Savings & 
Loan Co. lends its funds to workers desiring to own their own homes; 
and like it, requires a written contract pledging the employment 0 
union labor in the construction of the oo The borrower must 
also be a member of the organization. Nonunionists may receive 
assistance from the company’s funds, but unionists receive preference 
in the making of loans. Interest is charged at the rate of 7 per cent. 
The loans made average about $4,000 per loan, which represents 
about 55 per cent of the market value of the property on which the 
loan is made. 

Stockholders receive 8 per cent on their certificates. Depositor 
receive interest at the rate of 5 per cent on demand deposits «nd ! 
per cent for time deposits. In order to insure the absolute s:lety 
of the funds deposited with it, the company is bonded with a surety 
company. The stock of the company carries double liability, \ hich 
provides an additional guaranty of safety to depositors. 








3 Name since senged to Aetna Building and Loan Association, because of similarity of name |» oth 


associations in the 
o 


ty which have no connection with organized labor. 
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The board of 30 directors which administers the affairs of the 
company is representative of nearly all the building trades. 

Officials of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen late in 1925 
established the American Home Builders, which began business in 
February, 1926. This company was organized with an initial capital 
of $1,000,000 divided into 100,000 shares of preferred stock paying 
a7 per cent cumulative interest, at $10 par value, and 50,000 shares 
of no-par-value common stock. This stock was offered in blocks of 
five shares of preferred and one share of common stock for $55, the 
common stock selling for $5 per share. In October, 1927, the com- 
pany had about 2,000 shareholders, including 141 local labor organiza- 
tions, most of which were lodges of the. Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. The international ‘brotherhood itself has no money in 
the company, although some of its officials are directors and officers 
of the company. ‘The paid-in share capital of the company in Janu- 
ary, 1927, amounted to $632,410. 

The purposes of the American Home Builders are announced to be 
(1) the financing of the construction of workers’ homes, (2) the 
making of small loans on personal indorsement, and (3) eventually 
the establishment and control of a chain of small-loan banks through- 
out the United States. As regards the first purpose, Mr. Lee, then 
president of the trainmen’s organization and chairman of the board 


of directors of the company, was quoted, shortly after its formation, 
= 
as follows: 
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Capital admits its failure to meet the housing crisis. The shortage of housing 
for people of small means, the steadily mounting rent schedules, and the small 
proportion of home owners among our workers constitute a menace to the social 
order. We believe that this crisis can not be met effectively unless and until 
§ the workers are brought to realize that the housing problem is their own problem 
sand that with their combined savings they can ease their own burdens and 
eventually bring to a reality the ideal of a home for every worker.‘ 


Since its formation the company has financed the construction of 
102 houses, to the amount of $276,515, taking mortgages (mainly 
second) on the property as security. In addition, during 1927 it 
made personal loans to 266 borrowers aggregating $47,817. 

‘The company has established a branch organization, the North- 
west American Home Builders, at Seattle, Wash., with an authorized 
capital of $400,000. It paid its first quarterly dividend July 1, 1927. 
The American Home Builders also owns the controlling interest in a 
subsidiary organization, the Continental Bank, in Cleveland. 

_ Thirty-seven local unions in Cincinnati, in the fall of 1920, estab- 
lished the Trades Union Savings & Loan Association, beginning with 
deposits aggregating only $400. Since that time the organization 
has grown until its financial statement of November 25, 1927, shows 
— of more than $160,000 and reserves and undivided profits of 

800. 

It is stated that ‘The association is owned and controlled by 
union labor. All our officers and directors are members of labor 
p'nions. All our loans are made to members and friends of union labor. 

We specify that all homes built on our loans shall be built by union 


labor.” 
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to othe ‘ Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, April, 1926, p. 277. 
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For its loans the association charges 6.24 and 6.75 per cent. (Dp. 
posits receive 5 per cent interest.) Since the formation of the aggo. 
ciation it has financed the construction of 118 homes, 15 of whic 
were built last year. s 

exas 


In March, 1927, 100 trade-unionists of Houston, Tex., organized 
the Union Building and Loan Association, with an authorized ¢:pita| 
of $10,000,000, divided into shares of $100 each. Each of these 109 
unionists pledged a subscription of $1,000, paying $5 down and avree. 
ing to pay a similar amount each week for 128 weeks. 

During the year that has passed since its organization the associa. 
tion has financed the construction of 13 houses, making Joans for this 
purpose of $16,987. It charges 8.4 to 9 per cent on loans, these being 
made on first mortgages in an amount not to exceed two-thirds of the 
appraised value of the property. The borrower must also pledge 
with the association the stock certificates owned by him. 

The organization now has 571 stockholders—all of whom are trade 
unions or their members—paid-up capital of $23,755, and a surplus 
of $340. On March 8, 1928, the total resources of the company 
amounted to $24,687. 




















Stability of Railroad Employment 
By Water H. Dunuap 


HE purpose of this study was to measure the degree of regularity 
7 of employment among railroad employees and to ascertain 
whether there had been any improvement in this respect during 
recent years. The study thus had to deal with individual occupations 
on individual railroads. Combined data are of Jittle value for this 
purpose. The total number of employees of a particular road may 
be about the same from month to month, while at the same time there 
are wide variations in employment in individual occupations. Thus 
an increase of section laborers in the spring may be balanced by a 
decrease in machinists and other shopmen, and an increase in engi- 
neers and firemen in the fall may be balanced by a decrease in section 
laborers. As there is practically no transfer of employees between 
departments—i. e., a section laborer can not get work as a machinist 
nor a Machinist as an engineman—the stability of a worker’s job de- 
pends on the stability of employment in his particular occupation. 

In a similar way, monthly figures of employment for all Class I 
roads would be of little value in a study such as this, for roads in one 
part of the country might be laying off employees at about the same 
time that roads in another part of the country were taking on addi- 
tional men. It is possible that some workers when thrown out of 
employment in one part of the country migrate to another part. 

The basic data for the study. were obtained from the files of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Every operating railroad furnishes 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a monthly statement giving 
for each occupational classification the average number of employees 
during the month and also (except for the train and engine crews) the 
number of equivalent full-time positions. Reports of this character 
have been made since July, 1921. The resulting material is so volu- 
minous that for the purpose of the present study it was necessary to 
select a limited number of occupations and railroads. The occupa- 
tions selected were clerks (Class B). section Jaborers, machinists, teleg- 
raphers, road freight firemen, and yard brakemen, it being felt that 
these six occupations are fairly representative of the major classes of 
railroad labor. The railroads selected were the New York Central 
Railroad Co., Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., in the eastern district; Southern Railway Co. and Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co., in the southeastern district; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., Great Northern Railway Co., and 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., in the northwestern dis- 
trict; and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co. in the southwestern district. The 
choice of railroads was dependent to some extent upon the complete- 
hess and uniformity of their reports, but on the whole the 10 roads 
listed are probably as representative as 10 roads can be of the different 
conditions of climate, traffic density, and operating management 
existing in the United States. Except for machinists, the period 
studied covers the six years from 1922 (the earliest full calendar year 
reported on in the present detail) to 1927. In the case of machinists 
the data for 1922 are omitted, as the shopmen’s strike of that year 


seriously affected the emp)oyment of machinists on most of the roads 
included here. 
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Index of Employment Stability 


“THE method of measuring employment stability here used is that 

of the relationship of average monthly employment during the 
year to the number of employees (or full-time positions) in the month 
of maximum employment. Thus, if during 1927 a particular oc: iDa- 
tion had_a monthly average of 80 employees and the maximum ju 
ber in any month was 100, then the stability of employment may he 
fairly said to be 80 per cent. In other words, if the 100 men needed 
to fill the position at the busiest season had no other opportunity 
for work, then each man would have an opportunity of 80 per ceut 
of full-time employment. Of course, this is rarely quite true, but it 
is often substantially true; and, in any case, the method offers g 
fairly accurate measure of the degree in which a particular railroad 
or establishment has attained a condition of stable employment. (Oy 
the other hand, failure of a railroad or establishment to obtain a evod 
level of stability in one or all occupations must not necessarily |e 
attributed to faulty management. Many factors over which the 
management has little or no control may affect the stability of employ- 
ment. Nevertheless an employment stability of or very near 1) 
per cent is the desirable goal. 

The measure of employment stability just described has been used 
in this study because it is simple and clear. Somewhat more accurate 
measures of a mathematical character could be employed, but what 
they gain in accuracy is more than. overbalanced by complexity in 
computation and explanation. 


Employment Conditions in 1927 


“TABLE 1 and Chart 1 show the percentage of full-time employment 

in 1927 for each of the six selected occupations on each of the 1) 
selected railroads. The average percentages shown in the table 
indicate that the clerks and telegraphers, with an average percecit- 
age of 95.7 had the best opportunity for employment, closely followed 
by the machinists with an average percentage of 95.1. The next best 
showing is for yard brakemen (91.4 per cent), while the road freight 
firemen drop to 86.4 per cent and the section laborers to the low 
figure of 81.8 per cent. 


TABLE 1.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT IN 6 SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
ON 10 SPECIFIED RAILROADS, 1927 


; | Road Yard 


Section 





























ee , | : Teleg- Ma- | «.: saliins 
District and railroad | Clerks [raphers —‘ chinists mil sous 
ae 
Northeastern district: | 
UE Oe ci chine nwsideadcetinastaane | 87.3} 98.3 83. 4 91.9 83. 3 4.9 
NINN, 3.53146 x nedebejocs tddeetie tee. | 93.8|-93.2| 84.7| 87.8| 85.7) 2 
ES FOE at En CONES Cane ee | 97.8 97.5 | 82.9 94, 2 92.7 4.9 
Southeastern district: 
IN TD i ae ee ws ce ees | 98.1 97.3 91.3 | 95.8 91. 1 94.3 
"4 .. ec ea | 98.5 95. 7 92. 6 97.2 92.5 92.4 
Northwestern district: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul_.................- 96. 3 96. 7 68.5 95. 6 90. 5 96.3 
Fite aan pe Til ag nen Eee regs 93. 6 89. 1 66.8 98. 4 72.9 77.9 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__.-..........-....- 97.5 97.4 77.6 96. 8 88.5 91.4 
Southwestern district: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe__...............___- 98.7 97.3 82.3 98. 2 78.8 92.9 
NE IR ahinsithinn cdi conecieadicnhanamubdee 95.8 94. 6 87.5 95.5 88.3 89.3 
Average, all 10 roads. -_....-.........--....---.-- 95. 7 95.7 81.8 95. 1 86.4 | gi.4 











When individual roads are examined, certain striking contrasts 


appear. 


employment percentages of over 90 in all occupations. Also it might 
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The Southern and Louisville & Nashville stand out with 





















































CHART 1 
Stability of Employment on Railroads in 1927. 
1 ti | q 

Clerks. o De on CR eye 70 So__2___100 
N.¥ Cen 2? 2 
B&O. LESTE TET a RS aE el 76 
| & N. ——————————————————eeeeeeee_= aa ee ee 65 
C.M.& St. P attempts peeing eben sues 96° 
C.B. & Q. eee nse seen cleus peed i e 1S 
AT & SF a a EL ELE DS ETN 167 
Sov. Pacific. 56 
Teleqraphers.| | | | | | | | 
New ‘rk oe. ie mi eit tema siccgpess ertiieinies cence asa nt oe 983 
Penna. RR. isons iin nen siemens ements aes 
B.& O, eae te secs ei ade cee qs 
Southern. lense ue peas ei 773 
C.M, & ST. 
Great Norther), a a | 89-/ 
A hx & S$. 6 SS A A sss 973 
Sou. Pacific. 946 

Section Laborers| | | [| | | 
New York Cen. a ee > 
Penna. RR. pc eisai is a 647 
L & , ELE TE a SD 926 
Great Norther h a 56-8 
A:T. & S. F. —_—— cr rr mr ee ee eee 
Sov. Pacific. 
; Machinists. BE Gin dike BP i i 
New Yor n. a ean : 
Penna. RR. ‘sienna ce ees gene cs 
Great Northern. LL A ES 78-4 
AT.&S.F sisi gece tte eee 982 
Sou. Pacific. 95 

Read Freight Firemen. | | | | 
New York Cer, EI 
Fenna. RR. ee eS LLL A AT TS CN TY 
- M.& St P —_———— meer em ee 90S 
Great Northern; ni csteniessninscnsessninstntoreiatbomigsiemninnenpsiisgiaatais 
CB.&Q. a ae a oes ees wat 
AT. & 5S.F. — es eee ~ 
Sou. Facific. a 

Yard Brakemen. | | | | | |_| 
NOW York Cory, 99 
Penna. RR. ascent 

&O. LLL TT TT ST TT A A Lad 
Southern. Ra RP Se Moed 
C.M. & St. P A eA een a es ane 
Great Northern mince ae aimee 
Chae. a 
AT. & F. SR A A ES NE EE TT ? 
Sov. Pacific. evs 

be noted that the Baltimore & Ohio and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


men, 


St. Paul show percentages of over 90 in all occupations except section 
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Similar striking contrasts appear when the individual OCCUPxtions 
are examined. The clerks and telegraphers show generally |p}, 
percentages, but in one case the clerks’ percentage drops to 87.) and 
the telegraphers’ to 89.1. Section laborers, on the other hand, |yaye 
very Jow percentages on some roads, the lowest being 66.8 for tho 
Great Northern. On the Louisville & Nashville, however, sectioy 
laborers show an employment percentage of over 92. Generally 
speaking, the roads in the same geographical and climatic territory 
have similar employment trends, but this is by no means an invariable 
occurrence. Thus the percentage for road freight firemen on {he 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is 90.5, while for those on the Creat 
Northern it-is only 72.9. 


Trend of Employment, by Years 


URNING to the second part of the inquiry, namely the trend 
of employment over the period 1922 to 1927 inclusive, the est 
method of procedure is to consider each occupation separately. 


Clerks 





Table 2 and Chart 2 show for clerks the percentage of full-time 
employment by roads and by years, 1922 to 1927. Viewed as a 
whole, it appears that such employment among clerks noticeably 
improved over the period shown. Thus there were only 2 of thie 10 
roads which had an employment percentage of 97.5 or over in 1922: 
there were 3 in 1923 and 2 mn 1924, whereas this number increased to 
5 in 1925, 6 in 1926, and 5 in 1927. 

The relative standing of the several roads is also shown in thi 
table. Thus it appears that the Southern had an employment per- 
centage of 97.5 or over for clerks in all 6 years. The Louisvilie «& 
Nashville with 97.5 per cent or over in 4 of the 6 years, came next. 
On the other hand, 3 roads attained this standard in only 1 of the 6 
years and 1 road never attained this standard in this period. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR CLERKS, BY ROADS AND 





























YEARS 
Num- 
| ber of 
years 
District and railroad 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | with 
| G7 § per 
cent or 
| over 
Northeastern district: 
Mow Wet Getithistec sé iscsi. cc comees 90.0 | 95.8} 95.6] 97.1 | 97.5] 87.3 l 
TUMOUR i esis cisiia ce ccieicnsesinied 94.9 | 97.9; 95.6| 95.9) 98.7] 93.8 2 
MgB i a baatid 5s Sikes ee cesues 93.2 | 94.8) 97.0| 97.5 | 97.4 | 97.8 | 2 
Southeastern district: | 
Boe a sss ss uae 98.8 | 98.5; 99.2) 98.9) 99.5 | 98.1 | 6 
Lewtevile a See os. eee 97.5 | 96.7| 96.4] 97.9] 99.3] 98.5 | 4 
Northwestern district: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul-___......------- 95.9; 98.3) 95.3 97.1 | 97.1] 96.3) 1 
Great Northern.__.______- i nn 93.2 95.9 95.6 | 96.0) 95.4 93. 6 | 0 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy__--..---...----- 96.1 | 97.0| 96.0! 97.6!) 98.0] 97.5. 3 
Southwestern district: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe__.___...-_...-.-- 96.3 | 95.7) 98.2) 98.4) 97.4] 98.7 | 3 
NEE ID, dicicils tie oi on eoccnscchotasvenn 92.8 | 93.7) 96.6| 96.0| 97.7] 95.8 | l 
Number of roads with 97.5 per cent or over___- 2 3 2 5 6 5 |- 





| 
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Machinists 







On the whole, there was a very marked improvement in the 
regularity of employment among machinists during the period 1923 


CHART 2 





Changes in Stability of Employment 
1922-1927. 
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to 1927. As shown in Table 3 and Chart 2 the number of roads 
having an employment stability of 95 or over dropped from 4 in 
1923 to 1 in 1924, but thereafter steadily Gicnemmets 4 in 1925, 
6 in 1926, and 7 in 1927. 
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As regards individual roads, the Louisville & Nashville anid th, 
Great Northern had the best record, with employment. percentages 
of 95 or over in 4 of the 5 years. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLCYMENT FOR MACHINISTS, BY | 























AT) 
AND YEARS ie: 
| i.e 
| Num- 
r of 
District and railroad 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 arg 
th 95 
} rT cent 
| : 
Northeastern district: 
New York Central__-_-__- sinetneséaticinebindaieneatith | 91.5 86.8 | 93.4 95.9 91.9 
Pennsylvania en et 88. 3 93. 0 93. 4 87.8 
oe TRS ae | 92.7 90.1 | 96.8 92. 8 94. 2 | | 
Southeastern district: 
Southern__-__ Sa ORR a IE AO | 95.4 90. 6 93. 6 98. 4 95.8 4 
Louisville & Nashville_-_.---.------------.------.] 96. 3 90. 0 98. 3 98. 5 97.2 4 
Northwestern district: : 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul______.___.._____- -| 87.9 91.6 95.4 95. 5 95. 6 
Great Northern. ; eee Mee 96.9 | 97.2 98. 5 98. 4 4 
_  Chieago, Burlington & ETSY eee | 89.9 82.3) 88.5 96. 9 96. 8 
Southwestern district: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe__.____...._..._.....| 96.4] 924 90. 0 94. 6 98. 2 
ih SE Fate AROS eae iincee ti a Te 82. 3 93. 8 92.8 95. 5 
Number of roads with 95 per cent or over______- | 4 | ] 4 6 | 7 
i | i 
Telegraphers 
The occupation of telegraphers, as indicated in Table 4, showed no 


continued improvement in regularity of employment over the period 
1922 to 1927. The number of railroads with an average percentaze 
of full-time employment of 97.5 or over for telegraphers rose irregu- 
larly from 1 in 1922 to 6 in 1926 but dropped to 2 in 1927. 

As regards individual railroads, the Baltimore & Ohio and Southern 
had the best record, with averages of 97.5 per cent or over in 4 of 
the 6 years. Four roads, on the other hand, did not reach this level 
in any of the 6 years. 


TABLE 4.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR TELEGRAPHERS, BY 
ROADS AND YEARS 





























Nutr 
her of 
| ; years 
District and railroad 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | w ith 
| “aio 
ercent 
or over 
| 
- al | = 
| | 
Northeastern district: 
0 a ee See ae ee 94.0; 98.9) 95.7! 96.5! 99.2/ 983 3 
ee edie ae hadbn unde 94.0! 97.7| 97.8] 96.3] 98.9) 93.2 3 
Sl SR TE GT SEES SAS SCPE 96.3 | 92.0) 98.1} 98.6); 99.1) 97.5 4 
Southeastern district: 
Re s. . debeabeugecdmocces 97.7; 93.3! 99.1) 98.1] 97.7] 97.3 4 
Ra a INORG ce 5 oon aap eocenccessee 96.1) 940) 90.9] 943] 95.3] 95.7 0 
Northwestern district: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul_............_-- 95.7 97.6) 961] 985] 98.6] 96.7 3 
Great Northern...__........-...-- pees Bn (1) | 92.2) 884| 91.8] 90.4] 80.1 0 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy -------------.---- 95.0} 98.0) 96.8] 95.3) 99.0] 97.4 . 
Southwestern district: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe__--_____--______- 94.7); 95.0] 95.8] 96.5] 95.4] 97.3 0 
ERS SE ee 91.4 | 94.2) 91.2) 943] 95.1] 94.6 0 
Number of roads with 97.5 per cerit or over__- 1 | 4 3 3 6 2 








i Original reports not ae 
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Section Laborers 


As shown in Table 5 and Chart 3, not only was there low stability 
of employment among section laborers in all the years covered but 
no important improvement took place between 1922 and 1927. In 
1922 only 2 roads had a percentage of 90 or over and in 1923 only 
jt road. In 1924 and 1925 this number was increased to 4, but in 
1926 and. 1927 there was a drop to the level of 1922. 

As regards individual roads, however, there are striking contrasts. 
The Louisville & Nashville had the excellent record of more than 
9) per cent full-time employment in 5 of the 6 years, closely 
followed by the Southern and Southern Pacific with a record of 90 
per cent or over in 4 of the 6 years. The Pennsylvania shows 2 
out of 6 years with more than 90 per cent employment, but none 
of the remaining 6 roads reached this level in any of the 6 years. 


TasLE 5.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR SECTION LABORERS, BY 
ROADS AND YEARS 
































| Num- 
ber of 
years 
District and railroad 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 with 
90 per 
} cent or 
over 
rae 
ae. } 
Northeastern district: 
ey a )””:”*«*«‘=«é a ee 77.2} 85.0) 80.7} 83.3} 82.9) 83.4 0 
Pen le oe oe ee a oka 88.3 | 85.2]} 90.0) 94.5] 883] 84.7 2 
Balt Blog ow ciisicmancdmechact~<e—~ 67.8 | 73.0} 83.0] 83.1] 77.3 | 82.9 0 
Southeastern district: 
Soutien oe ere Fah oa hs ie eine -e 89.0 | 88.1] 914] 93.5 | 93.9) 91.3 4 
Fe a ee ae Ge gee 94.5] 8&3! 90.5] 95.3 | 95.4] 92.6 5 
Northwestern district: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............._-- 66.9} 66.5; 74.8] 69.5 | 74.2} 68.5 0 
COVGIIE e e esa S er 71.4] 61.8] 74.5] 68.3] 64.2] 66.8 0 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy-..-.-..--..-...... 64.6} 68.8} 711] 75.8] 75.2] 77.6 0 
Southwestern district: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe--..............-.- 86.0] 83.8| 80.3) 84.6] 84.1] 82.3 0 
oS ES ee Ae noe he Re Oe 91.7} 90.4! 92.0] 90.7] 89.4) 87.5 4 
Number of roads with 90 per cent or over. __- 2 1 4 4 2 ~ 2 ae 











Road Freight Firemen 


Regularity of employment among road freight firemen as shown in 
Table 6 and Chart 3 improved markedly over the -6-year period. 
The number of roads having an employment stability percentage of 
90 or over rose steadily from 1 to 1922 to 5 in 1926 and dropped only 
to 4 in 1927. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul had the best record for road 
freight firemen among the individual roads, it having a percentage of 
90 or over in 5 of the 6 years. The Southern came next with a per- 
centage of 90 or over in 4 of the 6 years. 
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TABL! , 6.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR ROAD FREIGHT FIREMEN, 
BY ROADS AND YEARS 
































| | Num- 
ber of 
years 
District and railroad 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | with 
| 90 per 
cent or 
| over 
SS ae | 
Northeastern district: 

Se 0 ee ee Sere 65.8 | 86.7 | 89.5 82.7 | 91.2 83.3 1 
| St fais casesncp ne loccasuecelecaduces 84.2; 96.2; 90.1 | 91.5 | 89.9] 85.7 3 
| Baltisnettat ORNS. 2)... 2-55 s.002 os 2-dcn eee ses 80.8 | 92.7) 85.1 | 88.9) 90.4 | 92.7 3 
. Southeastern district: | 
Southegies i. Saods. J. 55.--- pbhdscbuskbeaguaudubdd 79.8 | 89.9 | 94.1 92.3 | 93.2] 91.1 4 
Louisville & i ii ER AAR Na 89.2} 87.5) 85.0) 88.5 | 89.3 | 92.5 1 
Northwestern district: | 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul_----.---_.----- |} 93.4} 89.4] 91.1) 91.0 90.7 | 90.5 5 
th 0 NPE ee | 76.1 84.9 | 77.2 80.0 | 79.8 | 72.9 0 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy--._........-.---- 78.6 | 89.8 | 83.8) 85.4) 90.1) 885 1 
Southwestern district: 

Atchison, —— Sante Fai<..5- ck - 3045 73.5 | 89.5 | 82.4) 76.5 | 77.0 | 78.8 0 
DIN ih kee stnds ccccukendécrcdant | 83.5) 86.9) 87.9) 80.1 | 85.2 88.3 0 
Number of roads with 90 per cent or over-___--- 1 2 | 3 3 | 5 | ees 
| Yard Brakemen 
i 


Among yard brakemen, regularity of employment showed no great 
improvement over the veiled reviewed, but on the whole conditions 
were somewhat better in the later years. Thus, as shown in Table 7, 
no roads had a full-time employment percentage of 92.5 or over for 
this occupation in 1922. In 1923 the number of roads in this class 
jumped to 6, declined to 3 and 1, respectively, in 1924 and 1925, and 
then rose to 6 and 5, respectively, in 1926 and 1927. 

Comparing individual roads, the Pennsylvania and the Southern 
had the best records, with employment percentages of 92.5 or over 















































in 4 of the 6 years. 
TABLE 7.—PER CENT OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT FOR YARD BRAKEMEN, 
BY ROADS AND YEARS 
Num- 
ber of 
years 
District and railroad 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 = 
per 
cent or 
over 
Northeastern district: 
NCW MUONS oss ksh cae 76.9 | 92.7} 923) 90.1) 94.0) 949 3 
a ie ARR A ita a ARR 86.2 | 96.8 | 93.7} 94.8] 94.2] 90.2 4 
z REESE RS ea 81.2 94. 1 87.4 91.5 93.8 94.9 3 
Southeastern district: 
Nee gn bet oen 78. 5 97.1 94. 5 91.4 94. 5 94.3 4 
Louisville & Nashville._.._..................... 91.6; 921); 93.0) 89.9] 96.0] 92.4 2 
Northwestern district: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul___.........___- 85.4 93.9 | 90.3) 92.3) 93.4 96. 3 3 
CNN SE Sig GE RE ae epee 80. 6 9L.1 81.5 82. 5 79. 1 77.9 0 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_.__.---.-------- 85.0; 90.1) 89.0) 863)| 91.9) O14 0 

Southwestern district: 
- Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe_................. 83.3 | 95.9/| 915] 921]; 882) 929 2 
nil Tin a i ea aie 86.2 | 90.1) 91.9) 89.6) 9627] 89.3 0 
Number of roads with 92.5 per cent or over__. 0 6 3 1 6 | Cea 
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Cautions in Use of Data 


[N considering the stability percentages set forth above, two cay. 

tions must be observed: First, the figures relate solely to regu|: rity 
of employment within each year and not at all to the amount 0/ em. 
ployment. The gross amount of employment may increase i) ono 
year as compared with the preceding, but the regularity of employ. 
ment may be less in the later year. Second, the method use jy 
computing employment stability does not allow for what may be , 
normal and desirable increase in employment within the year. [|p 
the case of the railroads this possible error is of little importance, as 


the number of railroad employees during recent years has tended to 
remain rather stationary. 


———<400-___ 
Labor Movement in China 
By 8S. K. SHetpon Tso, M. A., Pu. D. 





HE industrial revolution which started in England was the 
beginning of a world movement which transformed first 
Europe, then America, and is now pursuing its course through 

Asia. The most significant phase accompanying the movement is 
the question of labor; for the development of the factory systei has 
produced a pronounced differentiation between capital and labor, the 
one not only supplying the raw material, but owning the buildings 
and machinery incident to the manufacturing process, and the other 


merely working for wages. Under these conditions the interests of 
the two tend to grow apart and to become at times irreconcilable, 
the evils of inequality seeming inherent with mass production. 
Asiatic labor has seemed backward in sharing this most important 
world movement, yet since the armistice Chinese laboring classes 
have become articulate. The labor movement in China presents a 
new phase in the world history of the labor movement. The conven- 
tional interpretation, that of “class struggle,’’ fails to include tive real 
causes of this labor movement, and the broader term, “‘social reac just- 
ment,’’ seems to be better fitted to describe the particular situation. 


Attitude of Capital and Labor 


CHINA is facing a crucial problem. Its importance lies in the 

fact that at present capital and labor are not yet separated by 
an impassable gulf. While the same long hours, low wages, bad 
housing conditions, and extreme poverty now prevail in China that 
existed in the West before the reform of the last century, on the 
other hand the Chinese employers are for the most part humane and 
amenable to reason, and the conditions have not become as inipe!- 
sonal as in the West. 

The question is, Can Asia be saved from drifting into a state of 
settled warfare between employers and employees? The economi 
waste resulting from such industrial strife as that experienced |)y the 
western countries affords a lesson for the Orient. The fact has be 
come plain that such loss must be borne by society as a whole, that 
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in the end humanity will suffer from the struggle, and that after 
all it is @ meaningless struggle. In the United States both classes 
have been swinging from a fighting mood to a state of cooperation. 
This new unionism, as it may be called, marks a turning point in the 
history of the labor movement and seems to point the way to the 
road which Chinese labor should pursue, for, after all, industry is in 
its very nature cooperative. 

China is in an adverse situation as regards the development of her 
industries, as the well-organized industries of western countries 
occupy an invincible position, while Japanese industries have become 
an increasingly important competitor at China’s very door. Also 
China is handicapped by tariff restrictions and is impoverished by the 
payment of indemnities and interest on foreign loans, while her 
finances are under the control of the industrialized countries. Being 
at the crossroad, China’s fate depends upon a policy of cooperation 
between capital and labor. 


Character of Chinese Labor 


HE Chinese laborer’s notion of economic life is more deeply 
ingrained than that of any other people in the world; for instance, 
the institution of merchant and craft guilds has permeated Chinese 
economic activities for centuries and has produced a harmonious 
spirit between employer and employee. Ever since the introduction 
of the system its influence has been apparent, and it is only within 
recent years that its importance has declined in any degree. In 
order to get a full grasp of the subject, we must consider the nature of 
the Chinese workmen, the ancient system of wages, and the conception 
of Confucius as related to economic activities. 

It is observed by Payne,' an American writer, that the Chinese are 
persistently sought by western capitalists because of their competence. 
In an article published by the United States Department of Com- 
merce on the character of Chinese labor are the following words: 

His very keen sense of humor, with a quick appreciation of a joke, saves him 
endless trouble. These laborers are very quick to sense injustice and equally 
quick to appreciate a square deal. When misunderstood and not given fair 
treatment, they are limitless in stubborness, but are equally easy to get along 
with when their good nature, sense of square dealing, and humor are given con- 
sideration. Another strong asset of the Chinese is coolness and self-control in 


the face of irritating circumstances. He can disagree with you in a quieter and 
more polite way than any other nationality.? 


From this observation, it seems evident that the Chinese do not 
possess a natural hostility toward employers unless the latter are 
unfair toward their employees. A class struggle would never be so 
disastrous as that which has occurred in western countries, due to 
the fact that the Chinese, being more or less guided by the thought 
and teachings of Confucius, deem obedience and docility as among 
the greatest virtues of human beings and the chief attributes of 
civilization. 


, Payne, E. G.: An Experiment in Alien Labor. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1912, p. 3. 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Trade !nformation Bul. 
No. 61: Industrial conditions in China. Washington, 1922, p. 1. 
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Ancient Wage System 


"THE exact beginning of the old wage system can not be found in 
history, but it existed long before 1321 B.C. It is known only 
that the hire system was employed in agriculture. It divides the 
wage earners into two classes—servants and laborers. The sery ant< 
for the most part work at home; their labor is somewhat easy and 
their relation to the master and family is close and in its nature 
permanent. The laborers work anywhere; their labor is heavy and 
their relation to the master is loose and not at all permanent. — 

In the Record of Rites a general rule is given for dealings between 
employers and employees. It is that an employee wishing to o})tain 
work should measure his ability and duty and examine all of the 
labor conditions before entering upon his employment. It means 
that the employee should make a careful bargain in the beginning 
and that afterward employer and employee should strive not against 
but for each other. This is a primitive type of rule as judged by 
modern standards, but it must be remembered that it was formulated 
3,000 years ago. 

The wage theory of Confucius, as stated in the Chinese classics, 
was that the amount of wages paid to the laborer should depend pon 
the product which he contributes. From this theory was later 
developed the so-called ‘‘ideal scale of wages.’’ It purported to give 
to the wage earner of each class just compensation for his production. 
The common or lowest wage was based upon the product of the poor 
farmer which would be sufficient to support a family of 5 persons. 
It increased to a sum which would maintain 6, 7, and 9 persons. 
Thus the scale, composed of five grades, varied from the amount 
necessary to support 9 persons—the maximum—down to the sum that 
would sustain a family of 5—the minimum. With this well-estab- 
lished scale in the early period, the workers voiced no complaint or 
dissatisfaction. Another noteworthy fact in the ancient Chinese 


labor history-is that Confucius seemed to favor education as a solu- 
tion of the wage problem. 


Man is not determined by nature but by education * * * Since education 
determines the standing of men, it determines also their wages. * * * The 
difference between the most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and 


a common street porter, for example, rises not so much from nature but from 
habit, customs, and education. 


This principle served to satisfy those who received the lower wage 
in the scale. 

China has no distinct social classes; at least they are far less sharply 
defined than in the western countries. According to Chinese tradi- 
tion, only professional differences were seen. The reasons for their 
existence are given as follows: First comes the scholar, as civilization 
depends upon the intellect and without it men revert to barbarisi. 
The farmer comes second in the social rank, for the mind can not 
function without food; in order to carry on the world’s work men 
must eat, so the farmer is very highly respected. The artisan 3s 
placed third because he constructs houses and manufactures the 
implements for carrying on civilization. ‘The merchant comes fourth 
for he is a middleman who produces nothing, but merely consumes 
the product others have produced, and at the same time atte pts 
to share in the work of both the producer and the consumer. 
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It can readily be seen that artisans and farmers yielded first place 
to the scholar because of the latter’s high attainment in knowledge. 
In other words, the laboring classes, in a modern sense, enjoy higher 
esteem than the merchants and traders, who are accorded the lowest 
place in the social world. Throughout Chinese history class exploita- 
tion in the European sense has never been resorted to in any degree, 
and, therefore, conflicts of the proletariat against the ruling class 
have been negligible. The only exception to this general rule is 
found in the conscription of labor for the building of public works, 
either locally or nationally, the Great Wall as well as the Grand 
Canal, two of the marvels of Chinese history, being built by conscrip- 
tion of labor. 


Ancient Chinese State Socialism 


THE extremely rare instances of the use of conscription or the 
“forced labor system”’ finally gave birth to a Chinese State 
socialism. In 1021 A. D. an economic program was adopted which 
embodied the theory that (1) the State should take over the entire 
management of commerce, industry, and agriculture; (2) tribunals 
should be established throughout the land to regulate the daily wage 
and the daily price of merchandise; (3) the soil should be measured 
and divided into equal areas, graded according to its fertility, in order 
that there might be a new basis for taxation; (4) taxes should be 
paid by the rich and the poor should be exempt from taxation; and 
(5) pensions should be provided for the aged and employment for 
the unemployed. This program was given a trial for 10 years, 
but it proved a failure on account of the bitterness of public opinion. 
Ever since that time harmony has seemed omnipresent and radical 
propaganda even to-day rarely commends itself to a patient hearing 
by the conservative Chinese. One or two exceptional cases are to 
be found in Canton, where the Kuomintang Party is composed of 
persons of different ideas, with a great majority of them avowed 
nationalists, but the few extremists are too weak in numbers to 
influence the policies of the party. 


Efficiency of Chinese Labor 


[N SPITE of the fact that the Chinese receive comparatively low 
wages, their efficiency has won the praise of many an ration ‘snc 
According to Julien Arnold, commercial attaché of the United States 
Legation in Peking:* ‘‘The Chinese laborer is remarkably good- 
natured, patient, industrious, able to subsist on comparatively little, 
possesses splendid endurance, and under proper training and super- 
vision is the equal of the western laborer.’’ Others have made the 
statement that the Chinese laborer, under competent foreign direc- 
tion, is the equal of the best in the world, and that there is nothing 
that can be done with American labor that can not be duplicated with 
Chinese labor. In view of these favorable comments, we can readily 
see that with modern machinery and modern organization, the 


Chinese laborers will measure up to western standards after a reason- 
able amount of training. 


ee 





‘U. 8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Trade Information 
Bul. No. 75: Labor and industrial conditions in China. Washington, 1922, pp. 1, 2 
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Foreign capitalists are attracted by this most desirable chogy 
supply of labor and the immense amount of raw materials with 
markets ready at hand, and it is estimated that more than one-h:ilf of 
the great industries are controlled by these foreign capitalists. ‘hey 
take advantage of all the privileges incident to extraterritoria|ity 
and other permissions and favors granted to foreign investors. (‘oy- 
tinuous exploitation, however, is gradually breaking down the oriental 
habits of docility and patience, and labor has been compelled to 
resort to unionism in order to defend itself against exploitation. 





Unionization of Chinese Labor 


HINESE labor is becoming more and more independent, and js 


tending to regain freedom of expression and power of bargaining. 
Through experience it is realizing the superiority of modern unionism 
over the antiquated guild system as an instrument against exploita- 
tion. After a considerable number of successful struggles, the most 


notorious being the shipping strike at Hong Kong, unions began to 
grow rapidly. The Shanghai Labor Union is the largest and strorvest 
in the country, representing over 200,000 workers.*. In Canton 
unionism has developed more rapidly than in any other part of China, 
due, perhaps, to the influence of the Kuomintang Party. In 1{2¢, 
it was estimated that there were 180 active unions and a com|ined 
membership of about 800,000 workers in this area.’ In a genera! way | 
the unionization of China is spreading to all important industria! and 
commercial centers and it is particularly strong in railway transporta- 
tion, steam navigation, postal service, telephone and telegraph, and 
the textile industries. 

The weapon of unionization is also employed against Chinese em- 
a bp many of whom follow the foreign employers in fixing waves, 

ours, and working conditions, claiming that in order to meet the 
competition of foreign employers it is necessary that they keep the 
same standards regardless of the interests of the workers. The de- 
mands of the workers in walkouts and strikes are justified and sup- 
ported by public opinion, for the high cost of living since the intro- 
duction of the factory system into China not only has affected the 
workers themselves, but has worked havoc among the teeming mil- 
lions of all classes. 


Solution of the Problem 


"PAKING labor and capital as a whole, regardless of specific cases, it 

seems safe to say that labor and capital are not yet separated by 
an impassable gulf, for the teachings of Confucius are still followed, 
and as long as the Chinese peasant class can obtain a living wage, 
it will always be content to cooperate with the employers. The 
thing needed in the Chinese industrial and commercial world to-day 
is leadership and managerial ability. Industry in China may be 
likened to an orchestra; it can not be successfully conducted through 
a divided and inexperienced committee; someone with leadership 
and knowledge and skill must be found to be the sole director for the 
moment. The sooner a constructive force is found and applic to 


—_—— 





4The North China Herald, Dec. 11, 1926, te aan 
5 China Weekly Review, March, 1926, pp. 6-8. 
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keep the two great opposing forces together, the safer will China’s 
industry be and probably the more prosperous the nation. There is 
yet time to save China from wasteful warfare between employers and 
employees, and it becomes the duty of the employing class to take the 
initiative in the attempt to keep the traditional harmonious spirit 
from developing into a state of antagonism, as the workers are not 
sufficiently educated to distinguish between truth and falsehood, 
and in addition they are seriously handicapped in bargaining. In 
view of this situation, it appears to be the task of social science to 
find a solution for these problems of the Orient from the experiences 
of the Occident. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Office Working Conditions and Extra Compensation Plans 


HE policies of a large number of companies in regard to working 
- conditions, various insurance plans, vacations and other leaves 
of absence for their office employees are shown in a study! 
recently published by the American Management Association. 

The information was secured from 304 establishments with a total 
of more than 174,000 employees, approximately three-fifths of whom 
were males. In comparing the results of the study, the offices were 
grouped in four groups according to the number of employees so that 
it was possible to compare the smaller with the larger offices. Group 
1 consisted of 62 offices employing from 1 to 50 employees; group 2, 
96 offices, with 51 to 200 employees; group 3, 68 offices, with 201 to 
500 employees; and group 4, 78 offices, with more than 500 employees, 


Hours of Work 


HE average hours of work for all the offices were approximately 

7 hours and 40 minutes. One hundred and sixteen offices had 

an 8-hour day, 25 worked more than 8 hours, and the working period 
of 163, or 53 per cent, ranged from 6 hours to 734 hours. The average 


working-day on Saturday was slightly over 4 hours, and only 51 of 
the offices reported that shorter hours were worked during the sum- 
mer season. In general, the large offices have shorter working hours 
than the small offices. Several firms reported that the office was 
closed all day on Saturdays during the summer months in order to 
allow the employees better opportunities for outdoor recreation, as 
this policy had been found to result in improvement both in the 


health and morale of the employees. 

Rest periods were granted by only 65 of the companies, a |arger 
percentage of the large than of the small offices allowing stated pe sriods, 
varying, generally, from 10 to 20 minutes, for rest. While the 1um- 
ber of compani ving rest periods is comparatively small, a gradual 
movement rast § giving them is said to be evident, as tests have 
shown that there is better output among typists, comptometer oper- 
ators, and similar workers when they are given time for relaxation. 
In a few cases part of the rest period is taken for light physical 
exercises. 





Vacations 


VACATION S with pay were granted by all of the offices, the \sua! 
vacation being two weeks. Two hundred and sixty-nine o/ the 
companies allow 12 working-days with pay, while 19 companies vive 





1 American Management Association. Office executive series No. 30. Office working conditions ane 
extra compensation plans, by H. J. Taylor. New York, 20 Vesey St., 1928. 
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less than 12 days and 16 more than 12. In addition to the regular 
vacations, 57 offices reported that an additional vacation was allowed 
for long service. The length of service required for eligibility for a 
vacation varied, but in the majority of cases a vacation is allowed 
after six months’ service with the firm. The vacation is somewhat 
extended in a number of the smaller offices by allowing the employees 
to take the Saturday preceding their vacation period. Extra time is 
allowed by about 41 per cent of the companies when a legal holiday 
falls within the vacation period. This practice seems to be growing, 
for employees avoid taking their vacations in those weeks in which 
there is a legal holiday, making it hard to arrange vacation schedules, 
and if foreed to take them then the employees are inclined to be 
dissatisfied. 

Payment in case of absence because of sickness or accident is quite 
general, as only 5 companies do not pay during such absence; 17 
companies sometimes do so, while 278 pay in all instances. Two 
hundred and thirty-nine of these companies pay full salary, 5 pay 75 
per cent, 4 pay 6624 per cent, 7 pay 50 per cent, and 23 did not report 
on this point. Twenty-four offices, however, require employees to 
contribute to a fund from which these payments are made, while one 
company sometimes requires such a contribution. 

Absence on account of a death in the family is paid for by 276 of 
the companies and more than half of the companies reporting provide 
compensation for religious holidays other than Christmas, while a 
large number pay for absence from work because of appointments 
with dentists or doctors. 


Compensation and Promotion 


SALARIES are paid every week by most of the smaller offices; twice 
a month is the usual pay time for the larger offices, and only a few 
pay but once a month. 

Payment for overtime is not a general practice, only 59 of the 302 
companies reporting on this point paying for extra time, 8 sometimes 
do so, and 36 pay supper money. There is a tendency in all offices, 
however, toward cutting down overtime by increasing efficiency and 
production during regular working hours. 

Some form of recognition for long service is frequently found, in 
the form of additional vacation, salary increases, or bonuses. Of the 
firms reporting as to recognition for good attendance, more than half 
offer some incentive by taking regular attendance into consideration 
in connection with salary increases and promotions, by special bonus 
awards, etc. 

The policy in regard to salary increases was reported by 286 offices. 
Twenty-one per cent reported that salary increases were given on the 
average every 6 months, 5 per cent even more frequently, 44 per cent 
every 12 months, and 28 per cent did not have any definite time for 
making promotions. ’ 


Welfare and Education 


SPECIAL services contributing to the general welfare and advance-" 
ment of employees were found more frequently in the large than in 
the small offices. These features include cooperative buying, Joans, 
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stock-purchase plans, benefit associations, group life insurance, jen. 
sions, libraries, evening schools, employee publications, contributions 
to school tuition, musical training, mag-delk deduction insurance, and 
group savings plans. In addition to these features provisions are 
quite generally found for medical service of different kinds, recreatioy 
both indoor and outdoor, and social gatherings. 
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Resolutions Passed at Meeting of Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials 


HE resolutions passed at the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United 
States and Canada, held at New Orleans May 21 to 24, 1928, in- 

cluded three of particular interest. These related to the formulation of 
a building construction safety code; the classification of wage earners 
by sex in the 1929 census of manufactures and the grouping of woman 
wage earners in separate classifications according to their marital 
status; and the gathering, compiling, and publishing of data on 
the extent of employment of mothers of children under 14 years of 
age, and the number and age of such children, together with the 
employment status and occupations of the husbands of working 
women, in connection with the 1930 census of occupations. These 
three resolutions are printed in full below: 


Building Construction Safety Code 


Whereas this organization and the various States composing its membership 
are very much interested in the completion of a building construction safety 
code; and 

Whereas the American Engineering Standards Committee has had this matter 
under consideration for several years without having so far accomplished any- 
thing definite: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada in convention at New Orleans, La., That we urge upon the American 
Engineering Standards Committee to especially stress the matter of this code 
and pursue such methods as will result in the early consideration of such code. 
We suggest: 

First. If the present sponsor does not immediately act, that another sponsor 
be appointed who will act. 

Second. If a general building construction safety code can not be secured under 
present conditions, then that the code be split up into separate codes and that 
we have, first, a code covering structural steel construction; second, a brick build- 
ing code; third, a carpentry building code; fourth, a demolition code; and so on 
through the list of codes by piece-meal until such time as it is possible to bring 
them together under a general construction code. 

[Moved that Mr. Stewart be empowered to represent the Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials on the American Engineering Standards Committee 
with full power to speak for the association.] 





Sex Classification of Wage Earners 


Whereas the reports of the Bureau of the Census are the recognized authority 
on statistics of national extent and importance in the United States, and 

Whereas the census of occupations of 1920 shows that at that time women 
constituted one-fifth of all persons gainfully employed, that the gainfully cm- 
ployed women constituted one-fifth of all females 10 years of age and over, and 
that 1 in 11 of all women married and living with husbands were gainfully 
employed; and 
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Whereas from the fragmentary sources available there is reason to believe that 
women now form a greater proportion of all workers than in 1920, and that 
two-fifths of the working women are or have been married; and 

Whereas the surroundings of the women of this generation are a large determi- 
nant in the healthy development of the next generation, and it is of the utmost 
importance to the fact that scientific studies be made of the effects of the 


conditions of their employment upon their family life and the welfare of their 
-hildren; and 

’ ‘\' hereas it is impossible to study, from the census of occupations, the occupa- 
tional distribution of mothers or the extent to which they are employed, since 


the present classification includes widowed or divorced women with single women; 
nd 

, Whereas the census of manufactures omitted in 1925 the classification of wage 
earners by sex, which had formerly been reported in every five-year period since 
1900: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be requested to direct 

First, that the following separate sex classifications be made in the census of 
manufactures of 1929: (1) Males and females 16 years of age and over; (2) Males 
and females under 16 years of age. : 

Second, that the following separate classifications be made in the census of 
occupations of 1930: (1) Married women living with husband; (2) women 
widowed, divorced, or otherwise separated; (3) single women; (4) women whose 
status is not reported. 


Employment of Mothers 


Whereas a total of nearly 2,000,000 married women, or 1 in 11 in the United 
States, were reported to be in gainful employment, and the number of these in 
manufacturing and mercantile industries increased 41 per cent during the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, while the number of all women so employed increased only 
7 per cent; and 

Whereas the development of a complex domestic and social problem is indicated 
by the fact that many of these women are mothers, who are forced to leave young 
children needing their care and to add to their household duties the work of 
supplementing the inadequate income of employed or unemployed husbands; 
and . 

Whereas in addition, many women not included in the foregoing figures are 
widowed, divorced, or separated from husbands and also must leave young ehil- 
dren and assume the double responsibility of home making and of family support; 
and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of the Census, though it collects information 
regarding the marital status and the composition of the families of bread-winning 
women, does not prepare tabulations which show the occupations of their husbands 
or the number and the ages of their children: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of this organization, call to the attention of our 
State legislatures and of organizations interested in these problems that the 
census of 1930 will offer an opportunity to secure the following types of informa- 
tion: First, the extent to which mothers of children under 14 are employed and 
the number and the ages of such children, and second, the employment status 
and the occupations of the husbands of occupied women; and be it 

Resolved further, That we take every opportunity to urge that these facts be 
compiled and published. 


ait. 
— 





First Regional Conference of Social Work of Pacific Coast States 


N THE Yosemite National Park, May 22-26, 1928, a regional 
| conference was held for the first time by the California and 

Washington State Conferences of Social Work and the Oregon 
Association of Social Workers. 

The keynote of the en was sounded in the address on “Social 
work and industry,’ by the Rev. Robert E. Lucey, D. D., president 
of the California Conference of Social Work and a member of the 
California State Department of Social Welfare. Doctor Lucey 
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emphasized the apparent disregard by the great majority of social 
workers of “pressing industrial problems.’”’ While social workers are 
bent on prevention rather than remedy and seek the causes of social 
maladjustment, ‘‘somehow or other this thing ‘industrial relations’ 
has been left out of the picture.”’ 


We know that poverty of itself can not breed disease, physical or mental, jo; 
can it alone cause delinquency or crime, but we are just as certain that poverty 
is a major contributing factor to all the social problems which we are trying ty) 
solve and poverty for the masses is the logical and direct outgrowth of our dig. 
torted industrial system. Our philosophy of private property is sound ani the 
sins of industry must not shake our faith in American institutions, juicia) 
legislative, or executive, but loyalty and patriotism need not blind us : 


tO the 


dangerous weakness of our present economic order. 

And right here we find a partial failure, or shall we say neglect, on the part of 
social work. Economic dependency goes hand in hand with physical and menta! 
disease, ignorance, crime, and juvenile delinquency, and these combine to produce 
unspeakable human misery and premature death. Obviously if industria) 
conditions are causing economic dependency social workers should be among the 
first to study those factors of industry which produce dependency. 

Perhaps we should mention here that we do not lay all economic dependence 
at the door of industry. Some men are lazy, improvident, feeble-minde:, or 
inefficient; some physically handicapped or too old to labor. Industry is not 
accountable for their dependency. 


According to the speaker, religion and social work not only recognize 
that there should be “‘a fair distribution of wealth and income among 
normal human beings who are honest and industrious” but “acknowl- 
edge and defend the right of human beings to develop their personality, 
maintain their self-respect, enjoy security of mind and body, and by 
the exercise of their intelligence, initiative, and creative capacity 
attain the highest degree of happiness possible to man in this world. 
In a word, we demand for all men the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

After putting the questions ‘‘Are national wealth and national 
income fairly distributed in our country, and do we in fact recognize 
the value and dignity of human personality,’’ Doctor Lucey declared 
that according to the findings of an investigation of the Federal 
Trade Commission 1 per cent of our people own 59 per cent of our 
wealth, and 13 per cent of our people own 90 per cent of the wealth 
He also pointed out that more than 90 per cent of the families covered 
in the 1918-19 cost-of-living investigation, of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which included over 12,000 families, liad 
incomes under $2,100 perannum. Only 2.9 per cent had an income of 
$2,500 or over. 

Referring to the immaterial gifts of man, Doctor Lucey said: 
“Industry has known the muscle, brawn, and sweat of man, but has 
failed to recognize his finer human attributes,’”’ too often using him 
as a machine or tool, to be scrapped when worn out. 

The social worker holds that “‘to block man’s progress to higher 
and nobler things is a crime against God and humanity.” The new 
conscious aim of labor also ‘puts human personality in the foregrou id 
and regards wages and material advantages as mere means to an eli.” 

Doctor Lucey holds that unless the worker has security agaist 
unemployment, a reasonable share in the management of his work, 





1U. 8. Federal Trade Commission. National Wealth and Income. Washington, 1926, p.3. (State 


ment based on probate records, 1912-1923.) 
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and ‘reedom in ordering his life he “is subjected to economic slavery 
and fair wages are no excuse for servitude.” The worker’s right to 
these three conditions of labor is undeniable, provided he is earnest 


and capable, the president of the California Conference of Social 
Work contends. 


Some will say that higher wages and larger freedom are not helpful to the 
workingman, for he will squander his wages and waste his leisure time. If this 
be true, it is a profound indictment of the church, the home, the school, and 
social work. But we can not believe that it is true, and even if it were, we could 
not ethically hold those who toil in servitude because they would not use their 


freedom as we would wish. The least we could do would be to teach them and 
set them free. 


The new liberty for the workers will mean, Doctor Lucey claims, 
the setting free of a tremendous creative energy pent up in the soul 
of labor. - 

Among the advantages derived from labor’s sharing in management 
are, he thinks, the bringing together of employer and worker in 
friendly conference, their better acquaintance, and the consequent 
reduction of antagonism and the increase of cooperation on both 
sides. 

In discussing the part to be played by the social worker in the 
industrial drama, attention was called by the speaker to the fortunate 
situation of such worker—about half way between labor and capital, 
the clients of social agencies being so often the wage earners and their 
families, while the supporters and friends of social agencies are 
business men and representatives of industry. 


Should not social workers study the problems of industry and then carry to 
both classes the message of mutual cooperation, tolerance, and forbearance? 
We can not go on as we are, a few are growing very wealthy and the masses are 
very poor. . Tens of thousands are coming to us every year, victims of economic 
slavery, unjust wages, unsanitary factories, overwork, mental breakdown, unem- 
ployment, strikes, and lockouts. Shall we continue to lift them up when they 


have fallen down, or shall we try to prevent their failure by giving them a chance 
to really live? 


Labor is looking toward the dawn of a new day when the worker shall be seen 


as & man, a creature of unmeasured dignity and Divine Soeny one who must 
toil to live, but one who thinks and feels and understands. ay social work 


hasten that day. 

Among the numerous other addresses on the program were the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Why a shorter working-day?,” by Paul Scharrenberg, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the California Federation of Labor, San Francisco; 
“What does the community owe to workers in industry?,” by Min- 
nette B. Brodke, supervisor of industrial recreation, department of 
playground and recreation, Los Angeles; “Attitudes and trends-in 
recreation for workers,” by E. B. deGroot, chief scout executive, Los 
Angeles District Council; ‘Social reform and the labor movement,” 
by Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, New York City; and “The inevitability of social insur- 
ance,’ by Chester H. Rowell, Berkeley. Furthermore, one of the 
section meetings was devoted to the discussion of wages and cost of 
living, and another to pet pe ag Included in the general sub- 


jects on the agenda were Mexican immigration and mental hygiene 
and industry. 
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Establishment of Mine Labor Police in Bolivia | 


N PETITION of the Oruro Labor Congress, an executive dec ree 
() was issued on February 2, 1928, establishing in all mining 
centers of Bolivia mining ‘police to function in cooperation 

with the National Labor Bureau. They are to be paid by a voluntary 
deduction of 1 per cent from the miners’ wages. Their duty will be 
to act as representatives of the miners, in which capacity they may 
take part in negotiations for labor contracts and the fixing of wages. 
operate company stores, investigate industrial accidents and suvgest 
measures for their prevention, prepare statistics, and perform other 
similar duties. They are expected to use their influence to maintain 
order among the miners, and are strictly forbidden to carry on propa- 
vanda against the companies. 


The Minister of Industry is charged with the administration of the 
law. 





1 Report from the American vice consul, G. H. Butler, : at La pax Bolivia, dated ki | 13, 1928 
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Increased Productivity in Automobile Foundry Work 


Y UTILIZING the available space between the floor and the 
B roof of their foundry building, and without additions to the 
building, the Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis., ‘has increased 
production by 50 per cent and has halved direct labor cost,” accord- 
ing to an article describing the plant layout, published in the Iron 
Age (New York) for May 31, 1928. In addition, under the new 
arrangement sufficient floor space was saved to enable the company to 
duplicate the new units and double output should it seem desirable. 
It is stated that formerly core-making facilities were inadequate 
because of limited floor space, and this prevented the full utilization 
of truck conveyors and sand slingers which had been installed for the 
production of cylinder, cylinder head, and transmission case castings. 
To remedy the situation, three continuous core ovens were installed— 
two of the vertical type and one arranged overhead—so that molders 
may now use the space formerly occupied by the old core ovens. 
One of the ovens is used for baking small cores, another for large core 
work, and the third for drying cores which have been pasted. 
The article comments as follows on the results of the improved 
methods: 
An analysis of the value of this equipment is shown by the fact that core- 
making methods formerly employed in this foundry limited output to the equiva- 
lent of about 350 cars per 16-hour day. The new layout steps this up to 500 


cars and, if duplicate units are installed, for which there is ample room, the 


output of this foundry, expressed in cars per 16 hours, will be close to the 1,000 
mark. 


Flywheels furnish another example in this plant of increased pro- 
ductivity, accompanied by a reduction in cost per unit, through the 
use of modern equipment. 


With former practice 400 flywheels were made in a 10-hour day on a floor 
space of 2,700 square feet, which does not include the area required for tumbler 
equipment, located in another part of the building. Molding, pouring, and 
cleaning operations on 1,200 flywheels are now performed in a 10-hour day on a 
floor area of 3,915 square feet. This figures 6.75 square feet per flywheel by the 
old method and 3.26 square feet required by the new method. Cost per flywheel 
by the new method is only 48 per cent of the cost of producing by the old method. 


——— 0 


Increased Production Resulting from Lessening of Noise 


NOTE in Industrial Psychology (Hamilton, N. Y.) for July, 
1928, is of interest in connection with the increasing attention 
which is being given to the injurious effects of noise on the 

health of workers aie on production. The note states that 60 
imperfections were found in the assembling of 80 temperature regu- 
lators by a group of experienced workers in a German factory. The 
poor quality of the work was ascribed by a German industrial 
psychologist to the fact that the assembly room was adjacent to a 
boiler shop which produced a great deal of noise. When the work of 
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assembling was transferred to a quieter place production immediately 
rose to 110 in the same period of time, with only 7 imperfections j; 
contrast with the 60 found in the assembling of the 80 regulatoy 
under the noisy conditions. 

The poor production in a packing room was ascribed by the sang 
authority to the noise from a fan. When the fan was stopped, as a) 
experiment, production is reported to have immediately risen |2 per 
cent in spite of poorer ventilation during the period of the experiment, 


i. —— 
i i el 


Waste Elimination in a Shipbuilding Plant, Through Adoptioy, 
of Suggestions from Employees 


N A campaign for the elimination or prevention of avoidable waste 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. requested jt 
employees to focus their attention on the various conditions and 

plant practices which contributed to the company’s annual waste 
bill, and to make suggestions. Details of the campaign are given jy 
an article by William B. Ferguson and A. A. Giese in Manufacturing 
Industries (New. York) for June, 1928, from which the following 
information is taken. 

A total of 2,770 suggestions were received, nearly all of which ar 
said to have had value or merit, although there was some duplication 
and many were not sufficiently specific or definite for actual use, 
However, of the total number received, 1,482 contained concrete 
ideas and 677 of them have been approved and a large nuimber 
adopted. Of the approved suggestions, 192 related to machinery, 
equipment, tools, and buildings; 109 to material; 96 to labor; and 
134 to products; the remaining 146 being of a miscellaneous character. 

The supervisors averaged more suggestions per individual than the 
workers, 302 having submitted 1,213 suggestions as compared with 
the 1,557 suggestions submitted by 639 workers. Of the 107 sugzes- 
tions which are expected to result in major savings, the 67 submitted 
by supervisors are credited with an estimated annual saving of 
$117,100 and the 40 submitted by the workers a saving of $100,900. 
The total amount of annual savings from all suggestions is estimated 
at $264,410. The following table, taken from the article, shows the 
estimated annual savings from all classes of suggestions, those received 
from the supervisors and the workers being listed separately : 

ESTIMATED ANNUAL SAVINGS RESULTING FROM APPROVED SUGGESTIONS 
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Supervisors Workers Total 
Classification of suggestions according to | Number Esti- Number Esti- Number Esti- 
anticipated savings of ap- mated of ap- mated of ap- onal 
a annual oe annual a annual 
tions | S®V'8 | ‘tions | Y'™8 | tions | **Y'% 
Major ae . 
Extraordinary and novel ideas----____- 11 | $72,000 10 | $80,000 21} $152,000 
Unusually good ideas.......-....----- 32 37,000 14 16, 000 46 53, 000 
Ve od Gee ss oc cst... 24 8, 100 16 4, 900 40 13, 000 
IIIS ci satanic satan Mid casted eniindtnen se tae 67 | 117,100 40 | 100,900 107 218, 000 
I aaa ee 1384 | 23,000 139 | 17,375 323 40, 375 
| ERE TES ES hg Bae i Pee ec RY 2, 670 103 , 090 192 5,7 
Very s EE FREEONES + 29 145 26 130 55 4 
Gound tate. 1c. 3s. ... 28 369 | 142,915 308 | 121,495 677 264, 410 
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Seventy-three cash prizes have been awarded by the company for 
articles, slogans, best display boards, and suggestions. In order to 
follow up and carry out all of the 677 approved suggestions and others 
which are being received, a permanent organization has been built 
up, the campaign organization being used as a base. This organiza- 
tion is composed mostly of men in the service or staff departments. 
The working committees of the organization meet once a week. 
The company plans to award prizes twice a year for valuable 
suggestions. 

In addition to the financial gains to be derived from the waste- 
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" elimination campaign, the writers make the following statement: 
st There has come about a better understanding and relationship, a better 
- acquaintance, between men and management—workers, supervisors, executives— 
Its and the strengthening of the spirit and will-to-win all along the line. The 
and stimulus given to ‘‘creative thinking’ by such a campaign may be worth more 
ASte in the long run than the suggestions themselves, as valuable as these may be, 
n in for it gives every man the stimulus always felt by a more personal interest and a 
‘in closer touch with his work. 
v 
vine In a special talk at a mass meeting of workers on the first day of the 
campaign, Mr. EK. E. Hunt, assistant to the Secretary of the United 
are States Department of Commerce, said: ‘If you eliminate waste 
tion you reduce costs; if you reduce costs you can make the lowest bid 
use, on new business; if you get the business you increase employment.” 
rete a ee 
aber 
ery, Cost of Production of Pig Iron in China 
and / ‘ : , ‘ , 
ten SERIES of studies of industrial and financial problems in 
“the China, published by the Chinese Government Bureau of 
alll Economic Information,’ includes an article entitled ‘‘The Iron 
wis and Steel Industry in China; Its Cost of Production,’’ from which the 
tted following extracts are taken. 
a _ The study is limited to important modern iron and steel works, 
‘900. including those of the Hanyehping Co., with one plant at Hanyang, 
oul “undoubtedly the greatest,’ and two new blast furnaces at Tayeh; 
the the blast furnace of the Yangtze Engineering Works; a 250-ton blast 
oad furnace operated by the Lung Yen Iron Works; and two other plants, 
one with three blast furnaces and the other with two, which are 
_ operated with joint Chinese and Japanese capital. 
" Items of Cost of Pig Iron 
— CONSIDERING manufacturing cost of pig iron at ‘Works A’”’ 
Esti the author says: 
a The cost of pig iron is made up of five items, each of which is again subdivided. 
— The five items are (1) raw materials, (2) direct wages, (3) manufacturing expenses, 
(4) general expenses, and (5) financial expenses. Under the first heading are 
grouped all kinds,of raw materials—iron ore, manganese ore, limestone, coke, 
152, 000 nd many other varieties of iron sometimes used in place of iron ore, such as 
ae rap iron, native white iron, reheating furnace slag, and mill scale. The first 
mae our kinds of materials form the chief constituents of pig iron, because, in addition 
218, 000 0 iron and manganese, pig iron contains silica, which is obtained from limestone, 
— nd carbon, which is obtained from coke. It also contains a certain percentage 
60 f sulphur and phosphorus, both of which come from the ore itself. 
5 — Pee no A. ee So. ett ico ae & 
——e ‘China. Bureau of Economic Information. China’s Industries and Finance, by D. K. Lieu. Peking. 
264, 410 No date.) 
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The most expensive single item among raw materials, which is also th. 
expensive of all items of cost, is coke, the figures varying from 45.7 to 5+ 
cent of the total cost of pig iron. And yet the coke is of the best grad. 
about 120 tons of it being necessary for the production of 100 tons of p 
The coke is produced at the company’s own colliery, from coal of such a . 
that it takes only about one ton of coal to produce one ton of coke. * 

The next largest item of cost in raw materials is iron ore and other sul. tances 
containing iron. Of these, mill scale, furnace slag, and scrap iron need hari{ly }¢ 
considered, as they are only used to a very limited extent, and would | ‘sojq 
at a loss on the market if not consumed in the blast furnace or the meltin: shop 
The native white iron used at this works is very costly, ranging from 2 +) 135 
per cent of the total cost. However, as the use of this kind of raw mat 
unnecessary, and as it was used simply because the works had it in store 
bought years ago at farcical prices—it should not be seriously considere. 
important item of cost. 
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The iron ore, the author states, comes from the company’s ow) 
mines. Its production cost less than $2.80 per ton, but transporta- 
tion from the mines to the works cost 85 cents per ton, which, with 
other expenses, brought the cost up to about $4 per ton at the furnaces, 
This cost is now lowered considerably by smelting the ore in the new 
blast furnaces at the mines, but the coke has to be transported a 
longer distance from the colliery to the new furnaces, thus increasing 
that cost. “‘As nearly equal quantities of coke and ore are used in 
the furnaces, the saving effected in transportation is not of much 
significance.’”’ The limestone also comes mainly from the company’s 
mines, and the cost per ton at the furnaces varies between $2.32 and 
$3.81, including all transportation and overhead charges. Manganese 
comes from the company’s mines at other localities. These two 
items amounted to 3 or 4 per cent of the total cost. 


Cost of Labor 


"THE next group of cost items, the direct labor cost, includes not 
only the wages of laborers working at the furnaces but also of 
those working at the blowing and pumping plants, both of whic! are 
essential adjuncts to the furnaces. The wages of the laborer vary 
according to the grade of labor performed. In general the laborers 
are divided into four grades: Foremen, mechanics, regular laborers, 
and helpers paid by the day. Foremen are paid in some cases as high 
as $100 a month; mechanics receive about $20; the regular laborers 
from 8,500 to 9,000 cash (about $7); and the helpers only 200 cash 
aday (about 15cents). Insome cases contract labor is also employed. 
The laborers work in two shifts, a day shift and anight shift. At the 
small furnaces, the shift consists of about 2 foremen, 3 mechanics, «id 5!) 
laborers. At the large furnace there are about twice as many laborers. 
As the wages are very low, the total cost in direct labor for all three furnaces 
totals only from 0.8 to 1.4 per cent of the total cost of iron production. The 
advantage of cheap labor is phenomenal, and if the iron industry does not prospc', 
and if the cost of iron does not stay below that in other countries, the blaine cat 
not be laid on labor. It can not even be said that the latter is cheap but ine‘l- 


cient, because inefficient labor would combine a low rate per man with © high 
per cent cost per unit of product, which condition does not obtain in the present 


case. 
Manufacturing Expense 


‘THE next group of cost items is manufacturing expense. Ths 1D- 
cludes power, light, water, oi aa replacement of tools, repalls 
and maintenance, new minor works, transportation in the works, 
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ost laboratory expenses, depreciation, and royalty. Steam power is sup- 
er plied by boilers of the same department. Electric power, which is 
ily also used in the smelting plant, as well as light and water, is supplied 
Ys hy the mechanical department of the same works. Heat, an ordinary 
‘i; factor of cost, is unnecessary for those working at the furnaces, and 
00g for the office rooms and repair shops it is charged to ‘general ex- 
be penses ” or “repairs and maintenance.” 
Q . ° ° *o~ . ° 
op Provision for depreciation is always a difficult question, as different plans have 
35 different advantages. But where a plant has been working for many years with- 
| is out a proper system of accounting—as in the case here, where even the original 
ing cost of constructing the plant is more or less forgotten—it becomes ten times 
An harder to provide for depreciation. ‘To make the best of the situation, a blanket 
charge of 5 per cent on the value of the plant is written off every vear as deprecia- 
tion, and physical valuation serves as the basis of calculation. ‘The whole works 
wh has been valued more than once, but the most detailed estimates were made in 
ta- 1909 by two foreign engineers engaged by the company. The provision for 
ith depreciation is based on that figure. 
eS, As regards the item of royalty, ‘‘many years ago, it was agreed be- 
ew tween the Government and the works that the latter should pay as 
la royalty one tael for every ton of pig iron produced. This item of 
Ing cost, therefore, varies directly in proportion to the quantity of pro- 
In duction. The percentage of all manufacturing expenses combined 
ich ranged between 5.9 and 13.2. This, too, is very low compared with 
ys corresponding items for iron production in foreign countries.”’ 
ind 
ese Raw Materials Ninety Times the Cost of Direct Labor 
wo 
AKING all cost items into consideration, the author found that 
direct wages constituted the smallest percentage, and raw 
materials the largest, the ratio between the two being 1 to 90 (for 
not March). 
» of Such conditions can not be found elsewhere. The percentages for manufac- 
ar turing and general expenses are not unusual, although they are lower than like 
are g' pe ° ’ . & . J > . eo 
‘ary percentages in other countries. The charge for interest is rather high, but this 
ne is due to the special conditions under which the plant is being worked. 
rers ‘ 
ers, The following table was compiled from the cost data of the blast 
Ligh furnace department: 
rers 
a TaBLe 1.—-PROPORTIONATE COST OF VARIOUS ITEMS IN PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 
, S 
ved, a mez eee 
the Per cent of total Cost of production absorbed by— 
d 50 artes | 
Month 
Manufac- ; ; 
‘eT. : : General Financial 
1008 Materials Labor 9 expenses | expenses 
1Aaces 
The y < F Ps * ER, pe wre 
sper, cena es ate ea 76.9 1.2 11.4 4.0 6.0 
. can Hinge ee RES eR RR 72.7 1.4 12.0 6.1 a 
Y ae ge RSE. LE EC EE eee 73.6 0.8 13. 2 6. 2 6.2 
neff Te ES OS OLY TE ES 75.6 1.2 12.3 5.2 5.7 
high en ES RR INE REET 77.6 1.1 12.3 4,2 4.8 
open 0 TR SE LALA A 78. 5 1.0 11.8 3.9 4.8 
' ee | ORC SCRE 79.8 1.0 10. 5 4.3 4.6 
Average for 7 months._.._.........-.. 76.4 1.1 12.0 4.8 5.7 
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Comparison of Large and Small Furnaces 


OF THE three furnaces in operation, Nos. 1 and 2 were sma! anq 

of an old type. Their receptive capacity was 248 cubic meter. 
each, their productive capacity from 90 to 100 tons of pig iron pe 
day. Furnace No. 3 was twice the size of Nos. 1 or 2, with a capacity 
of 477 cubic meters and a production of 230 to 250 tons of pig iron pe 
day. These ‘“‘new”’ furnaces (Nos. 3 and 4) are less expensive j, 
operate, as is shown by Table 2: 





TABLE 2.—-COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION COSTS OF LARGE AND SMALL FU iiNAcgpe 








| Cost per ton at furnace No. 3 com) 




















that at— 
Month | 7 
| Avi Fé Cost 
Furnace No. 1 | Furnace No. 2 | ( 
| fur: t 
I LO OL a Re eT ae Leet $6. 38 less $5. 15 less $2. 54 leg 
BRE eR it hd ae EI So SO BS Tt 4. 07 less 3. 17 less | 1, 68 legs 
Mareh a ee ee ee ee 9. 99 less 9. 82 less | +. 49 legs 
FE el eration 23 Hs See Sant se b> ede BES. 3. 14 less 3. 34 less 1. 49 les 
ecb bilatcad = thine dihaiadats «0 perth cntvcmhiialea bite. wi 2. 37 less 2. 12 less | 19 less 
ST SSS Os RE GE EY Re ae RET 4. 14 less 4. 04 less | 1. 71 Jess 
| fg RSET ORR CEES ES BE A A a a 3. 83 less 11. 67 less 2. 73 hess 
MG, & MI So se oc hc oe peek Gad os 4. 86 less 5. 62 less tll 


“Works B”’ is treated in less detail but the following is presented 
showing the percentage each item of cost forms of the total cost of 
production of 1 ton of pig iron: 


Per cent 

of total cost 

RES ey Ho NS He) a ee: Oe REe” Te agar Zo. 5 
ER SEN, SN ES Sr aS EI ES CMOS SPSS CEN Renee RN 28. 7 
a ancl i ESE nie iO iNT : an ih rai eet alle 1.3 
gE: TSAAMEMNGRA TS IE Delmar a Se Rak 55. 5 
I a ee a 6. 5 
Miscellaneous (including repairs)_................--....-- 10. 9 
NN, hoi ee bai ac kee bid weeeee ee 8. 1 
Total, manufacturing expenses____.....___- sataietan dbase 19. 0 
Officers (corresponding to “general expenses’”’ in works A)... 2. 2 
paerdas Oui Hie Capea. eds oO eas eae cee 9. 6 
Interest on current capital tied up in unsold product___.__- §. 3 
eS ON Sarin icin grag nie Seek tcntent 19 
Total, “financial” espenses___.........__._....- L986. 8 


Table 3 following combines the data for both works for purposes of 
comparison, showing both the percentage of cost and the money 
expenses in each cost item, based on the cost of 1 ton of pig iron at 
the works: 
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TABLE 3e—COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION COSTS AT PLANTS A AND B 
































































ind Plant A Plant B 
els Cost item " . Me SAY 
er cent of er cent of 
per total cost | Amount | ‘total cost | Amount 
ty a cate 4 ewe ine 
per Pp 2 Sa Sa ee arse > 50. 6 $24. 54 28.7 $5. 74 
to Obe..: _.--dies diate i < edn Afhtin thin = <n cgttn a im nitpfadgn sities 13. 5 6. 55 25. 5 5. 10 
Raw materials (including coke and ore) -----.-......--- 76. 4 37.05 | 55. 5 11. 10 
Direct (nom edcbenbewoscoucetéeunwwwion 1.1 0. 53 | 6.5 1.30 
Manufacturing PE une ca ccbbesenn cow csseubiocwoun 12.0 5. 82 19.0 3. 80 
CEs General expe@mses........--.--.-------------------------- 4.8 2. 33 | 2.2 0. 44 
Pingnclds Gade vinkcrpenaharennsdpepencogasie 5.7 2.77 | 16.8 3. 36 
"4 Total cost of production...................---.---| 100 | 48. 50 100 20.00 











Analyzing the table the writer points out that— 


The high cost at A is due mainly to the high cost of raw materials, especially 
coke. This item alone amounts to as much as 50.6 per cent of the total cost, 
almost the same percentage as ali raw materials combined at B. And 50.6 per 
cent of $48.50 means $24.54, which is more than the total cost of iron at the 
latter place. On the other hand, iron ore at A constitutes only about 13 per 
cent of the total cost, while that at B is 25 per cent. Taking into consideration 
the difference in total cost at the two places, we find that it does not cost any 
more to A than to B. Direct labor is cheaper at A and “‘financial’’ expenses 
are lower. Manufacturing and general expenses are relatively higher. 

The great difference therefore lies in the one item, coke. Works A coke 
costs much more than that of Works B, not because it is produced from inferior 
coal, but because the cost of mining coal, of transforming it into coke, and of 
transporting the coke to the works is very high. As has been mentioned before, 
the coke used at A comes from its own colliery. At the colliery, 147 tons of coal 
produce 100 tons of coke, while at B, 166 tons are necessary. This means that 
A’s coal is superior to B’s. Yet one ton of coke at B costs about $7, while at A 
it costs more than $11. At B the coke is used where it is produced, because 
the iron works is located at the coal mines, while iron ore, which is produced 
at a nearby place, is transported to B for smelting. In the case of Works A, 
both ore and coke come from other localities, and the transportation charges 
for eoke were as high as $6 per ton. One ton of coke, on arrival at A, costs 
$17, or $10 more than it does at B. 


Thus far we have not taken into consideration the difference 
in the quality of the pig iron produced. According to analyses 
made for the two works by experienced metallurgists, the product 
of works A contains about 94 per cent pure iron and about 4 per 
cent carbon, and that of B about 93 per cent of pure iron. Phe 
difference, therefore, is not very great. By such comparisons we 
do not mean to show A in an unfavorable light. We mean only to 
point out the great handicap to industries on account of inadequate 
transportation facilities. Works A has its own boats to carry coke 
and ore, yet the cost is so very high. If cheap railway transporta- 
tion be substituted for the boats, the cost might be greatly reduced. 
Thus, in estimating the cost of iron production in Chins, such un- 
favorable factors must be taken into account. Works B iron involved 
much lower production cost, but when transported to the markets, 
it was also sold at more than $40 per ton. Under such conditions, it 
is certainly very hard to develop basic industries which produce 
bulky commodities made from equally bulky raw materials. Unless 
transportation is facilitated, China can not expect to compete with 
other nations in such industries. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASEs 





Coke-Oven Accidents in the United States in 1926 


HE annual report of the Bureau of Mines on coke-oven accidents 
Ee in the United States during the calendar year 1926 (‘Technical 
Paper No. 437) has just been received. Due to an explosion at 
a by-product plant in Indiana the accident rates show a slight increase 
over those for 1925. Thus 51 deaths and 1,922 lost-time injuries, 
including 2 permanent total disabilities, 46 permanent partial dis. 
abilities, and 472 cases of temporary disability lasting more than 14 
days, marked the record for 1926, giving an accident rate per thouv- 
sand men employed (based on 23,115 men employed at all plants and 
a volume of labor equal to 7,286,605 man-shifts) of 2.1 for fatal cases 
and of 79 for nonfatal injuries. In 1925 the corresponding rates 
were 1.16 and 71, respectively. Excluding the explosion referred to, 
the death rate was 1.48 and the injury rate was77. For the five-year 
period ending with 1925 the fatality rate was 1.4 and the nonfatal 
rate was 93. 

In the absence of definite figures the report estimates that a total 
of 378,316 days were lost because of these accidents in 1926; this 
number includes, however, 8,412 days lost by 1,402 temporary cases 
in which the time lost did not exceed 14 days. Accident severity 
rates have not been computed, but a table is included showing, for 
by-product and beehive ovens separately, the relative percentage that 
each specified severity group (fatal, permanent total, etc.), classified 
by cause, bears to the total. For beehive ovens the fatality cases 
represent 1.11 per cent, the permanent injuries 2.38 per cent, and 
the temporary injuries 96.51 per cent of the total cases; and for by- 
product ovens the percentages are, respectively, 2.13, 2.53, and {15.34 

The tables in the report are based on information from 69 con:pan- 
ies operating 9,913 by-product ovens and 115 companies operating 
23,436 beehive ovens, and are presented in detail classified by type 
of oyen, by cause, by State, and by years back to 1916 mm some In- 
stances and to 1921 in others. The following table summarizes this 
information: 
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woMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES AT COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED 
ae ae, STATES, 1916 TO 1926 








Total, 1916- | Total, 1921- | 
1920 925 
(Bogen erin eis 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1026 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent | 


Character of injury 




















Fatal... -----+----------------- | 296) 1.08) 143/ 1.48 17 29| 45\- 24| 2 BL 
Serious (time lost more than | 


14 days): : a1 j 
Permanent disability— 














| 
Ot | bers ‘ 
Partial er oe 423 1. 54 | 212; 2.20 24 35 | 71 | 38 44 46 








oo op he See ee 04 oF Ee: 1 | gee he Bebe 
bchertietioareteseseerere 3,902 | 14.20 | 2,167 | 22.48| 318] 387| 625, 431| 406| 472 
Slight (time lost, 1 to 14 days, | } } 
inelusl Wisite<sestarmmenra~e= 22, 852 | 83.14 | 7,112 | 73.78 | 1,511 | 1, 287 | 1,892 | 1,176 | 1,246 | 1, 402 
=e 
Total injuries. .......--... (27, 188 | 98.92 | 9,497 | 98.52 | 1,853 | 1,710 | 2,593 | 1,645 | 1,696 | 1,922 











Tot .| fatalities and injuries. 27, 484 100.00 | 9,640 100. 00 1, 870 1,739 | 2,638 | 1,669 | 1,724 1,973 








Men employed, average per | | | | | 
ee, ee eae eee 130, 658 |.....-. 2 ee 16, 204 |19, 278 |23,729 |20, 451 (23, 254 23, 115 


‘ 





1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss ofeyesight, paralysis 
or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work of a gainful occupation. 

? Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more toes, 
any dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury known in surgery to be permanent partial 
disability. 


A comparison of the records of large ana small plants is made, 
showing the former in a much more favorable light, especially as 
affecting the by-product ovens. Thus we find that in 1926 by- 
produet ovens with from 1 to 24 workers had a nonfatal rate per 
thousand 300-day workers of 189; those with from 25 to 49 employees 
had a rate of 294, while ovens employing 300 or more workers had a 
rate of only 43. In beehive ovens the rates were, respectively, 116, 
114, and 117, the latter figure, however, covering plants with 100 
men or more. 





Increased Accident mice caused by Mechanization of Coal 
ines 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has recently concluded a 
study tending to show, by numerous examples, that accident 
hazards in coal mines have been measurably increased where 

the newer or concentrated mechanical mining systems are used. The 
results of the ow. are published in Information Circular No. 6070. 
Since it appears that less than 3 per cent of the coal mines in the 
country are using the newer mechanical methods and that less than 
25 per cent of these are producing full tonnage from the newer sys- 
tems, the Bureau of Mines believes the time is opportune to point 
out some of the pitfalls to safety that are likely to be encountered, 
with the idea of helping to prevent accidents or disasters, without 
any intent to prevent the spread of mechanization of mines or con- 
centration of mine workers or mine workings. 


While there are plenty of good and sufficient reasons why the newer or con- 
centrated systems using mechanical rather than man power can, will, and should be 
used in our mines, there is absolutely no justification for attempting to utilize these 
hewer ideas without the taking of common-sense precautions looking to the 


ee of the mine and of the miners as well as to lower costs and to increased 
lage. 
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The report discloses the fact that in a number of mines the « cOn- 
centrated systems have had to be abandoned chiefly on accoi:)t of 
the safety element and notes instances where States have speci! cally 
barred certain methods in use under mechanical systems. ) 

One of the most alarming features about the newer syste: 
mining is said to be the laxity in connection with ventilation 
one of the “worst forms” of ventilation makeshifts is the . 
blower fans and tubing in supposedly ventilating coal mine 
Mention is made of one of many disasters due to the use of 
fans, where four men were killed in consequence of methane igi 
where an entry-driving machine working face was forced to rely 
a blower fan and tubing for ventilation. 

Carelessness in the use of electricity in connection with scrapers, 
conveyors, loaders, fans, etc., is given as another hazard which) js 
likely to become more frequent as mechanization proceeds. 

The report suggests that probably the most dangerous feature 
concerning safety when these concentrated systems are used rises 
from the fact that it frequently, if not generally, is considered : 
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sary to complete a full cycle of operations daily if the methods are 
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to be successful, ‘‘and to complete this cycle of operations eacl: (: ay 
mining men appear to be willing to cast aside one precautionary 
practice after another long determined as necessary to keep tines 
safe.’ Practices are used in the mechanized section of a mine, it is 
stated, which would not be countenanced in the other parts of the 
same mine which are using older systems of working. Numerous 


examples of this are given in the report, and on these examples are 
based the recommendations that follow, covering about four paves of 
the report. They may be briefly summarized here: 

1. Ample, competent supervision; at least one supervising official 
for about each 25 underground workers. 

2. Those in charge of concentrated systems should be in [ill 
srapeeny with the system, at least to the extent of giving it a fair 
tria 

3. Carefully planned ventilation; single entries never longer than 
200 feet. Place no reliance upon any form of intermittent ventila- 
tion such as found where blowers and tubing are used. 

4. Use safest available type of electrical equipment, wiring, and 
installations, when mechanical work is being done at or close to [.ce, 
even where no explosive gas has been found. 

5. Ample, safe clearance for workers around mechanical equip 
ment used at or near faces. Moving belts, gears, etc., to be pro- 
tected by adequate guards. 

6. Reduce the noise of mechanical equipment to a minimum, » 
workers may hear the usual warning sound given by overhanzing 
roof or rib material before it falls. 

7. It is safer and less expensive to protect workers by use of «ribs 
ig than to depend upon props. Use props as supplementary 
only 

8. Replace immediately timber torn out by machinery or blasting. 

9. Place timbers before allowing loaders to start operations «te! 
blasting. Many accidents arise from failure to observe this rul+ 

10. Where at all feasible no blasting should be done while wo: \ers 
are in the mine. Safest method is where all explosives are hel: out 
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of the mine during working shift, all holes loaded after shift has 
departed, and firing done electrically from surface after men have 
ft. 

i1. [This rule gives details of methods of blasting where above 
method is not practicable.] 

12. [This rule gives details of methods of ventilation in mechanized 
mines.| 

13. No nonpermissible electric locomotives (including cable-reel 
and nonpermissible storage-battery locomotive) should be allowed 
close to any face which gives off or is likely to give off methane. 

i4. Under no circumstances should trolley locomotives be used in 
return air or within 300 feet of any face that gives off or is likely to 
give off methane, or within 100 feet of any place where explosives 
are being used to charge drill holes. 


—_———=—- 0 


Accident Record of Portland Cement Association, 1927 


STRIKING example of accident-prevention methods as a 

definite policy continuously applied is afforded by the Port- 

land Cement Association, whose achievements in this con- 
nection during a period of nine years, 1919 to 1927, are set forth in 
the annual statistical number of the Accident Prevention Magazine 
(May-June, 1928) issued by the association. A production increase 
of more than 200 per cent in nine years, according to the report, has 
been accompanied by a steady decrease (except in 1920) in the num- 
ber of accidents per 100,000 man-hours, this decrease amounting to 
67.8 per cent in the entire period, and a decrease (except for 1920 
and 1923) in the number of days lost per 100,000 man-hours, the 
decrease in the nine-year period amounting to 50 per cent. 

A large table giving the detailed record of each plant participatin 
in the safety movement each year, starting with 67 plants in 1919 an 
ending with 136 in 1927, sets forth data from which the following 
summary statement is derived, showing comparative figures for nine 
years on the basis of losses per 100,000 man-hours: 


ACCIDENT RECORD OF THE PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION FOR 9 YEARS ON 
BASIS OF 100,000 MAN-HOURS 






































Rate per 100,000 man-hours 
Item 
1919 | 1920 | 1021 | 1922 | 1023 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
is gE 2 mga eros; VaR 
Accidents............-.-.---- 435) 438) 424] 417 | 416 | 3.53 | 27 | 22 1.4 
Days lost........ Sadiiewewe tt 69.2 | 75.1 | 685 | 674 | 75.3 | 614 | BA7 | 45.3 34. 6 
Permanent disabilities____._- 14 14 07 . 08 —— }) | wo . 063 . 07 
Patalitame i ils . 08 .09 O07 | .082/ .056) .068 .06 | .046 . 032 
Severity rate._.............. 669.6 | 727.7 | 617.6 eso. 4 ‘ea 586.9 5024 (396.5 | 298.9 
4 





— 


The report comments upon this record by stating that although 
the reductions “are probably unparalleled in the history of the indus. 
trial safety movement, the greatest cause for rejoicing is in the 
sharp drop in accidents involving fatal termination.” Fifteen fewer 
deaths in 1927 than in 1926 are recorded—a reduction of 33 per cent; 
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but in the 9-year period a very marked reduction is noted as reve:leq 
in the difference in the fatality rates per 100,000 man-hours, w),ich 
for 1919 stood at 0.08 and in 1927 at 0.032, the latter rate being 69 
per cent less than the former. 

Again it will be observed that the severity rate as measured by tho 
days lost per 100,000 man-hours shows a very decided improvement 
the reduction being 55.4 per cent in 1927 as compared with 1919 and 
24.6 per cent as compared with 1926. 
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Accident-Prevention Instruction in a Vocational School 


HE following conclusions were reached as a result of a 4-year 
experiment in safety education work in the Essex County 
Vocational School at West Orange, N. J., and are given in 4 

report’ of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 

The study was based on the assumption that instruction in acci- 
dent prevention which was to be correlated with academic education 
would require, if it were to be worth the time and effort expended on 
it, a curriculum especially adapted to the accident experiences of the 
institution in which such curriculum was established. Furthermore, 
the instruction should include ‘certain appropriate elements derived 
from the accident experience of the industries and of so general a 
nature as to be always applicable.’’ An instruction method was also 
needed that would impart to apprentices knowledge, ideals, and 
attitudes regarded as necessary for the more effectual avoidance of 
accidents both in the school shops and in the trade for which they 
were being prepared. The shop instructor was charged with the 
duty of giving the proper training in the skill and habits required for 
accident prevention. 

The twofold form of instruction for the particular subject has 
proved ‘fundamentally sound.”’ 

The worker’s ability to prevent industrial accidents is not, so far 
as he is concerned, wholly a question of skill or of automatically 
making the proper reaction, as many complex factors are involved 
even in the simplest, most mechanical, occupations. The safety of 
the worker is largely dependent upon “his mental attitude toward 
the whole safety idea and upon his knowledge of the possibility of a 
mishap occurring; that is, upon his ability to foresee and so prevent 
accidents.”” Moreover, the prevention of industrial accidents calls 
for organized effort; it is to a great degree ‘‘a matter of cooperation of 
workers with the management and of workers with their coworkers.” 
Instruction in accident prevention, although it can not be made the 
duty of the shop instructor, may, under a proper curriculum and 
instruction method, be developed in the classroom. 

The several steps in the construction of the curriculum for the 
related academic department accident prevention instruction were as 
follows: 

1. Gathering information on the causes of accidents at the school over a tlirce- 
year period. 

2. Analyzing these data to discover the means of prevention. 


1 National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. Educational series, Vol. IIT: Safety ed\1c% 
tion in the vocational school. The construction of a curriculum for accident prevention, by Max 5. [ieng, 
New York, 1928 
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9. Constructing a curriculum based on this information that was applicable 


to the school in the light of its own experiences only. 


;. Completing the curriculum by the addition of (a) such topics as the experi- 
ences of industry have shown to be common sources of accidents in all industries, 


and (b) such as have value of a general nature in this field, particularly those 
which will serve to arouse interest and enthusiasm for the industrial safety 
moy ement. . 


The apprentices were given adequate opportunity to learn not only 
by study and discussion but also by actual doing. Volunteer sugges- 
tions for the improvement of shop conditions were encouraged. 
Accident-prevention committees were organized, safety campaigns 
were conducted, and the subject of accident prevention was closely 
correlated with the other subjects included in the program of the 
academic department. The resultant general active interest in acci- 
dent prevention was indicated in a number of ways, such as in vari- 
ous suggestions for the improvement of safety conditions about the 
school and in its shops, in a disposition to work voluntarily along 
helpful lines outside of school periods, and in the quality of the work 
in the classroom. 

Too many considerations are involved in the accident-prevention 
work of the school to admit of definite measurement of the resulting 
accident reduction. 

Nevertheless, the figures for 1922-23, the first year the curriculum as a unit 
was put into effect, showed a reduction of 7 per cent in the accident rate as com- 
pared to the best previous annual score, that of 1919-20. It needs to be empha- 
sized that, because of the natural difficulties arising in initiating any new system, 
particularly where responsibility is placed upon untrained boys, the figures for 
1919-20 are in all probability somewhat lower than the facts wou]d have war- 
ranted. Comparison of the accident figures of 1922-23 with those of the preceding 
year, when the efficiency of the members of the accident-prevention committees 


charged with the duty of reporting the occurrence of accidents is more clearly 
comparable, shows the substantial reduction of 44 per cent. 


This experiment in safety education clearly shows, the author of 
the report points out, ‘‘ the fitness of the vocational school as a labora- 
tory for research in accident prevention.”’ 

A definite contribution is also made by this study to accident- 
prevention instruction both in vocational schools and apprenticeship 
schools of the industries. According to the author, both types of 
institutions seem to make a mistake by emphasizing and practically 
confining their safety education to training skill and habits. Both 
apply their instruction to a particular job. This is not the view- 
point of the leaders of the industrial safety movement, who now 
regard education and its resultant attitude as the “most potent fac- 
tor in their campaigns against industrial accidents.”” This factor is 
dominant in the industrial safety mstruction given in the academic 
department of the Essex County Vocational School for boys. 
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Occupational Diseases in Ohio in 1927 


HE Ohio Industrial Commission reports a total of 1,051 occupa- 
tional disease claims filed during the year 1927. While detailed 
statistics concerning the cause, severity, industry affected, etc., 

are not available at this time, the commission states, in a brief sum- 
mary published in the Monitor, the bulletin of the commission, for 
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May, 1928, that there were 22 fatal cases, 1 permanent disabilit 
case, 549 claims on account of disabilities extending over seven di) LYS, 

182 claims cov ering disabilities lasting for seven days or less, snd 
297 claims where no time was lost. 

Most of the cases filed, amounting to 696 or 66.2 per cent, were 
due to dermatitis, a form of skin disease; and most of these ere 
caused by various forms of dust, the number being 271, or 38.9 per 
cent. Other causes were: Liquids, 191, or 27.4 per cent; cutting 
compounds and lubricants, 140, or 20.1 per cent; oils, 66, or 9.5 per 
cent; fumes, 24, or 3.4 per cent; gases and vapors, 4, or 9.6 per cent. 
Many of these cases of dermatitis resulted in no loss of time. 

Six of the 165 lead-poisoning claims reported resulted in death. 
In this connection the commission states that it is making every 
effort to impress upon employers and employees the dangers | present 
in the handling of any compound containing lead and to insist upon 
the necessary ‘precautions being taken to prevent the development 
of Jead poisoning. 

Other claims filed covered poisoning by mercury, arsenic, copper, 
benzol, anilin, phosphorus, etc., and 76 claims were filed which were 
not entitled to compensation under the Ohio act. 
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Pipe-Tool Accidents in the Petroleum Industry in Oklahoma 


HE use of pipe tools appears to be a rather serious hazard of the 
drilling and producing departments of the petroleum industry 
in Oklahoma, according to a survey made by the United Staies 

Bureau of Mines and published in its Technical Paper No. 422. 
Nearly one-fifth of all drilling and producing machinery accidents 
in that State 1 in 1923, the only year covered, were caused by thes: 
“fingers”’ of the industry, upon whose smooth mechanical functioning 
and correct method of manipulation so much depends. The report 
tabulates 142 accidents, 3, however, being charged to underreamers, 
which are drilling tools rather than pipe tools, and states that few of 
these accidents “could be placed under that indefinite heading com- 
monly called ‘unavoidable.’” Included as pipe tools are tongs and 
wrenches, swivel wrenches, circle jacks, and casing poles. 

While the total number of pipe-tool accidents tabulated is admit- 
tedly small, being but 19.3 per cent of the 720 accidents due to 
machinery ‘and equipment at drilling and producing wells, they 
caused a time loss of 4,486 days, which is 10.2 per cent of the total 
time loss caused by all of the 720 accidents noted above. Besides, 10 
fatal cases are included, since the Oklahoma law does not require the 
reporting of such cases to the industrial commission, and ‘“ undou)t- 
edly there were fatal accidents during the year caused by pipe tools.” 

The table following summarizes the essential data brought out by 
the investigation: 
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N 1923 
Aceidents Days lost Perma- 
wi rs nent par- 
Item . | - tial -dis- 
. er cent | ,, | Per cent | ability 
Number! of total Number ’ of total cases 
Tongs and wrenches: 
Pe oe. Ge Cae eee COTE 48 $4.5] 1,722, 38.4 5 
CQ itt as -higstphnesicnacinbedden< 34 24.5 1,399/ 31.2 6 
i) Se RE ae eee eee ae a ee ae 21 15.1 534 11.9 1 
Total tongs and wreniches____._......-.-..----- 103 74.1| 3,655| 81.5 12 
Swi vel. Welle kpe ene sateen detoo set 4 2.9 155 | 3.5 1 
Circle Pdlrhl a nen aGnc pac daheencencieesioeeechee 26 18.7 532 | 11.8 0 
Casing poles ew eo ee smowecesn sec cee wore wn coceccecesscces 6 4.3 144 | 3.2 0 
Total pipe-tool accidents____.....-...---.-.-.-- 139 100.0 4, 486 100.0 13 
Uncertain s pbc bebe snk sectndinnwassceepers | 4g POREY ee | 402 |---------- 2 
i } | 








1 Includes permanent partial-disability cases. 
? Oklahoma schedule of weighting for permanent partiai-disability cases. 


The report includes an illustrated description of the use of the 
various types of pipe tools and concludes with suggestions for avoiding 
accidents. These include (1) systematic and frequent inspection of 
tools, (2) proper instruction of the workers in the use of these tools, 
and (3) insistence by the drilling companies that all employees be in 


good physical condition and alert at all times. 
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Cost of Hospitalization 
Mo ox interest is being manifested at the present time in the 


problem which the wage earner is obliged to meet when 

confronted with serious sickness either of himself or of mem- 
bers of his family, the belief seeming to be quite general that the 
costs of medical and hospital care are excessive and present an unfair 
burden to the person of average means. In an article in the Modern 
Hospital, June, 1928, by John A. McNamara entitled “Correct those 
wrong ideas,”’ the writer presents figures and arguments to show 
that the belief that hospitals are badly managed and operate 
unreasonably high costs is not justified by the facts. 

It is estimated that 10,000,000 of the 120,000,000 people in ee 
United States pass through the ‘hospitals each year, so that the aver: 
citizen may expect to visit the hospital once in 12 years; if he is the 
head of the average family of four he may expect to have a hospital 
bill for some one of the family on an average every three years. It is 
estimated that the average hospital cost, including the physician’s 
fee and special nurse is $300, so that the allowance for sickness in 
the annual budget would be only $100 a year. 

Considerable publicity, the writer states, has been given recently 
to statements that hospitals are charging too much, that they are 
badly managed, and that superintendents are inefficient. In order 
to ascertain, therefore, whether costs are actually too high, figures 
were secured from a number of large hospitals as to the operating 
costs and the charges to the patients in 1913 and 1926. Costs were 
obtained front four hospitals in Chicago, all of which do a large amount 
of free work, while none of them receive grants from the municipality, 
State, or Government, and in all of them the executives are paid 
adequate salaries. In 1913 the average per capita cost per day u 
these four hospitals was $2.83, which had risen in 1926 to $6.65, an 
increase of 135 per cent. One of these hospitals charged $2 per day 
for its ward beds in 1913 and $4 in 1926, an increase of 100 per cent, 
and the charge for private rooms had increased from a range of $4 
to $8 per day in 1913 to a range of $6 to $10 in 1926, or only 33 per 
cent: The average increase fot both types of service amounted, 
therefore, to only 66 per cent as compared with an increase of 135 
= cent in the cost of operating the four hospitals. The average 
ength of stay per patient had been reduced, moreover, from 15 days 
in 1913 to 12 days in 1926, with the result that a patient using the 
highest-priced room in 1913 would have paid $120 for his 15-day stzxy, 
while in 1926 a patient using the same room at $10 a day would have 
paid exactly the same amount, $120, for a stay of 12 days. These 
figures do not, however, include charges for special treatments, but 
investigation has shown that these special services do not add on an 


average more than $50 to the hospital bill. Summing up these 
figures, the writer says: 
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Costs have increased 135 per cent; charges have inereased a maximum of $50 
or approximately 42 per cent due to special charges; patients have been returned 
to society three days earlier than previously, thereby causing an economic saving 
to industry of approximately $15 represented by the average earning power per 


man. If this can be logically deducted from the increased cost, the increase is 
but 29 per cent. 


A further study of costs in seven hospitals in different parts of 
Pennsylvania confirmed the results of the Chicago study. The 
average cost per patient in these institutions in 1913 was $1.98 per 
day, which in 1926 had increased to $4.41, an increase of 123 per 
cent. The charge for a bed in a ward increased from $1.68 in 1913 
to $3.15 in 1926, or 88 per cent, in both cases this charge being less 
than cost. The average maximum charge for a private room in the 
seven hospitals in 1913 was $5 and in 1926 $9.07, the increase amount- 
ing to 81 per cent. As in Chicago the reduction in the average time 
spent in the hospital has also operated to reduce the costs, so that it 
is estimated that the cost to a patient in the highest-priced room for 
the average hospital stay had been reduced from $72 in 1913 to $70 
in 1926. 

In contrast to these reductions in the cost of hospital service, the 
writer points out the increases in the cost of various other public serv- 
ices. Thusit has been shown that public-school taxation had increased 
in 146 cities of more than 30,000 population an average of 207 per 
cent since 1916, the cost,of health and sanitation departments had 
advanced 156 per cent, while charities and hospitals including cor- 
rectional institutions show an increase of only 114 per cent, by far 
the smallest amount. 

Although it appears from the figures quoted that the public is in 
error in believing that hospital costs have advanced unreasonably, 
there is evident a desire on the part of the management of different 
hospitals to operate these institutions so that they will be of maxi- 
mum benefit to the community. In the same issue of the Modern 
Hospital (pp. 61, 62) an account is given of the plans of a hospital in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for standardizing and reducing costs. 

Laboratory and X-ray work are playing an increasingly important 
part in the diagnosis of disease, and since all these facilities are avail- 
able in a hospital, physicians frequently have their patients go to a 
hospital for a short time for observation and examination. As the 
amount of laboratory and other work varies with the case, it is impos- 
sible to determine beforehand the cost to the patient, and this uncer- 
tainty undoubtedly keeps many patients from availing themselves 
of thisservice. 'To meet this situation, therefore, the board of trustees 
of the hospital established a flat rate of $25 for a two days’ stay if the 
patient is in a ward and $35 if he occupies a private room, this rate 
covering all services in connection with the diagnosis asked for by 
the physician. The desirability of making the benefits of hospitaliza- 
tion in maternity cases available to a larger number has also been 
recognized by the management, and flat rates covering all expenses 
during the average 10-day stay in the hospital for this class of cases 
have been fixed for ward patients and those in semiprivate or private 
rooms. Through these and other plans which have not yet been put 
into effect, it is considered that the field of usefulness of the hospital 
can be greatly extended. 
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Health of Office Workers 


STUDY * of health conditions among office workers has heey 
made by Dr. Wade Wright of the Metropolitan Life J)sy). 
ance Co. which shows the extent of absenteeism on account 

of sickness and also some of the more important diseases which cave 
absence from work among this class of workers. 

The fact that the number of clerical workers in this country jg 
approximately 3,700,000, or nearly half the number of industria] 
wage earners, is sufficient reason for consideration of health condi. 
tions among them, since the health problem of such a large boxy of 
workers is of great importance both in its relation to public health 
and to the successful operation of commerce and industry. 

The high morbidity and mortality rates among clerks have been g 
matter of observation among persons interested in industrial medicine 
for many years, among the diseases noted by earlier writers on 
industrial diseases being gastrointestinal disorders, writers’ cramp 
or palsy, and headache. Interest in the health of clerks was rather 
crowded out, however, some years ago when attention was fixed on 
the more spectacular industrial poisons, but within the past few years 
the development of medical services in large commercial and mercan- 
tile organizations has resulted in renewed interest being taken in the 
health of office workers. 

There are certain factors which are common to most clerical groups. 
Thus office workers are predominantly feminine and unmarried 
and young rather than middle-aged or aged, they are largely city 
or town dwellers, and they may present a selection of persons siany 
of whom are physically substandard. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus, over 51 per cent of the more than two and one-half million clerks 
other than those in stores were females, while of the Metropolitan 
headquarters office clerical force almost 80 per cent are females. 

The preponderance of youthful workers is shown by the fact that 
nearly half of all persons in selected clerical occupations according 
to the last census were between the ages of 15 and 24 years. Of 
females alone, 57.9 per cent were in the age group 15 to 24 years, 
and many of the next age group in the census classification, 25 to 44 
years, were without doubt still in the twenties. Of all persons in two 
arge classes in the census report, ‘‘other clerks,” and ‘“stenogaphers 
and typewriters,’ over 51 per cent of both sexes and 61 per cent of 
the females were in the age group, 15 to 24 years. 

A study of causes of death by occupation ? among white industrial 
policyholders insured by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. for 
the period 1911 to 1913 showed that among both male and female 
clerks the mortality was much greater between the ages 15 tw 44 
than for all the occupational groups combined. Tuberculosis of the 
lungs was the most important single cause of death among both men 
and women, the rate being highest for this disease in the age group 
15 to 24. A study of similar experience among male clerks for the 
years 1922 to 1924, as yet unpublished, shows that the mortality 
rate for the age group 15 to 44 was 62.1 per cent as compared with 








1 Wright, Wade, M. D.: The health of office workers. New York, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. | |927]. 
rear). from proceedings of convention of the Life Office Management Association, Atlantic City . Oct. 
6-8, 1927. 

? Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 207. Washington, 1917. 
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70 per cent 11 years earlier. A corresponding reduction in the 
percentage of deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs took place in the 
different age groups. Pulmonary tuberculosis is still the chief cause 
o! death before the age of 45, however, causing 23.9 per cent of the 
otal number of deaths against 14.5 per cent from heart disease. 
The principal causes of death in the order of their importance were 
found to be tuberculosis of the lungs, heart disease, influenza, pneu- 
monia, Bright’s disease, and accidental violence, the relative impor- 
tance being practically the same as in earlier years with the exception 
of influenza and pneumonia which in the later study occupied third 
and fourth place. A high incidence of typhoid fever which caused 
1.3 per cent of all deaths was the most striking feature of this period, 
the rate being more than twice that for all occupations combined. 
The average age at death was 39 years, a gain of 2.5 years over that 
shown in the previous study. Comparison of crude proportionate 
mortality figures shows that the rates for tuberculosis among clerks 
are exceeded only by soldiers, miners (other than coal), pottery 
workers, and sailors, but if the rates are corrected for age the rates 
among the occupational group are exceeded by at least ten other 
occupational groups, all of which, however, are recognized as suffer- 
ing very high tuberculosis death rates. 

Although similar data for female clerks for the period 1922-24 are 
not available, the mortality from tuberculosis among young women 
cenerally has not declined in proportion to the general reduction in 
the mortality from this cause among all age groups for both sexes. 
The reduction has been much more marked among males, the peak 
of the death rate shifting to later in life, but while the female rate 
for all ages has improved it is notably higher among young women, 
particularly in the group aged 20-24. 


~ 


~ 


Morbidity Rates 


HE morbidity data for office employees of the company relate to 
absences on account of sickness of one day and more and cover 
more than 10,000 employees. As in similar studies, the records 
showed that there was more frequent sickness among women but that 
the average loss of time per absence was greater among men. In 
1925, the year for which the data are shown, males lost 8.82 working- 
days per clerk-year exposed and females 12.44 working-days, 141 per 
cent of the male rate. The absence per case among men, however, 
averaged 7.08 days per case and among women 4.41 days. The cases 
of absence per clerk-year amount to 1.246 among males, while among 
females there were 2.824 or 226 per cent of the male rate. 

One and two day absences constitute a large proportion of the sick- 
ness absences both in offices and in industrial plants. Among the 
group studied they remain relatively constant from year to year at 
about 70 per cent for men and nearly 80 per cent for women. Such 
absences are naturally higher in establishments where no loss of pay 
is entailed through the absence. Although the time lost through 
short absences is not negligible, it is much less in the aggregate than 
that due to the longer absences. The days lost per clerk-year, ex-— 
cluding the one and two day absences, amounted to 7.77 for males 
and 9.82 for females, the rate for the women being 126 per cent of 
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the male rate instead of 141 per cent when the total number of a}. 
sences is considered. 

The study afforded evidence that absence on account of sickness 
varies quite directly with age. Thus only 20 per cent of the vir 
under 20 were absent more than three times as compared with 34 
per cent of those 20 to 24 and 30 per cent of those 25 to 29. 

The diseases causing the greatest amount of lost time among males 
were respiratory diseases (including tiberculosis), which cased 
about 50 per cent of the lost time, followed by diseases of the digestive 
system and of the circulatory system. Among females about 40 per 
cent of the time lost was due to respiratory diseases, 20 per cent to 
digestive diseases, slightly more than 10 per cent to diseases of the 
nervous system, and a little less than 10 per cent to diseases of the 
genito-urinary tract. 

In addition to the sickness among the force which resulted in lost 
time, a large amount of medical attention was furnished by the com- 
pany. In 1925 and 1926 the dispensary visits totaled more than 
150,000. The most important cause of disability was the acute 
respiratory diseases including such conditions as colds, grippe, ton- 
sillitis, laryngitis, etc., while dysmenorrhea was second in importance, 
followed by gastrointestinal disease,,surgical conditions, headaches, 
skin diseases, and a great variety of other conditions. The company 
clinic is attended by both sexes and is used by between 85 and 90 
per cent of the personnel during the year. There is little change 
from year to year in the proportionate distribution of the various 
maladies. 

Conditions frequently met with in offices which are conducive to 
ill health are poor ventilation, poor illumination, and bad seating, 
which, together with bad habits and fashions, and lack of proper 
exercise, is responsible for the generally poor posture of office workers, 
Most of these conditions can be remedied. ‘‘ Employers of clerical 
workers,” the writer says, ‘‘can not ignore the importance of the 
problem of time and efficiency lost through disease, and it is almost 
inevitable that they share with their employees the burden of main- 
taining some mechanism for the relief and control of the situation. 
The problem is not so much the reduction of sick absenteeism to the 
lowest possible limit as it is the maintenancé of the healthiest possible 
group of workers.” 





Community Recreation in the United States in 1927 


HE community recreation movement made substantial progress 
during 1927, according to reports ' from 815 cities throughou! 
the country which maintain community recreation plans under 

trained leadership. The number of cities reporting recreation pro- 
grams for the community had increased from 505 in 1922 to 815 in 
1927, and the number of trained workers from approximately 11 ,()00) 
to nearly 20,000. In addition to these paid workers, 203 cities 
reported that 7,025 trained volunteers assisted in carrying out the 
recreation programs. The number of cities employing workers 
throughout the year had increased from 215 in 1922 to 321 in 1927. 





1 The Playground, New York, June, 1928, pp. 113-121. 
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Training classes for paid workers were maintained by 146 cities and 
volunteer workers by 82 cities. 

Separate play areas in charge of recreation leaders numbered 
0.770, an increase of 647 over those reported in 1926. The facilities 
,ovided include 6,301 outdoor playgrounds, 2,156 indoor recreation 
ceuters, and 349 community houses, part of these facilities being 
provided for colored residents. The outdoor playgrounds had an 
average daily attendance of more than 1,400,000 persons, including 
both participants in the sports or games and spectators. The indoor 
recreation centers had an average daily attendance of nearly 300,000 
and the community houses an average attendance of 46,000. 

Other recreation facilities reported include 403 bathing beaches in 
914 cities, 840 swimming pools in 364 cities, 227 streets closed for play 
in 31 cities, 263 golf courses in 180 cities, 231 summer camps in 82 
cities, and 694 play areas which do not come under the foregoing 
classifications in 52 cities. In addition a large proportion of the cities 
report tennis courts, baseball fields, and athletic fields. 

The majority of the recreation programs are under the direction of 
municipal recreation commissions, departments, or boards, and in a 
number of cities municipal and private departments are combined in 
the management of playgrounds and community centers. About 
280 cities report that private organizations maintain part or all of 
the recreation facilities. 

Of 658 cities reporting on the sources of support for community 
recreation, 394 were carried on by means of municipal funds, 97 by 
private funds, and the remainder by a combination of municipal and 
private funds and appropriations from the county or State. The 
total expenditure for public recreation in 1927 as reported by these 
cities amounted to $32,191,763. 
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Physique of Women in Industry 


BRITISH study ' on the physique of women in industry was 
A carried out for the purpose of determining the actual load that 
can be lifted or carried by women or young workers under 
industrial conditions without injury or discomfort. As a part of the 
study, anthropometric data of 4,366 women engaged in different 
occupations were secured, these data covering weight, height, length 
of arm, distance of finger tips from ground (standing) and three 
physical-strength tests, two of which involved the use of muscles 
ordinarily employed in industrial practice. The other features of the 
problem studied were the physiological cost of the various methods 
of load carrying to the individual worker and the determination of 
the loads actually carried by women in industrial operations. 

The groups of women examined included workers employed in 26 
factories between Glasgow and London, a small group of unemployed 
women, and a control group made up of 460 Scottish woman students 
in a teachers’ training college in Glasgow. 

Among the women studied who were employed on very heavy. 
work were 40 girls working as navvies in a chemical works for 10 





‘ ‘Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The physique of women in industry. London, 
327. 
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hours a day and about 60 women employed in a brick works in brick 
molding and on the very heavy work of filling and emptying the 
ovens. In the chemical works, the report states, all the women 
worked with ease and were barefooted. The carriage and physic 
of these women were remarkable, in spite of the fact that they were 
drawn from the district immediately surrounding the factory, one 
of the worst in Glasgow. An example of the astonishing amount of 
work of which these workers were capable is that of a woman why 
shoveled 20 to 25 tons of crude borite a day, lifting it to a height of 
two and one-half feet. Five girls, shoveling crystals from evaporat- 
ing pans into trucks which they wheeled for a considerable distance 
along very imperfect rails, had an average output for the group of 
6 tons per day. In the brick works, girls carried loads of bricks 
weighing nearly a hundred pounds for a distance of 70 to 80 yards, 
The strength of the girls in these two industries was very much greater 
than in any of the other trades, showing that the heavier and more 
strenuous occupations tend to attract the stronger women. 

One of the surprising results of the study was the generally superior 
physical development found among the group of college women who 
were selected as representatives of sedentary workers. These young 
women formed a selected group in that more than half of them were 
born and brought up in country districts, they were required to pass 
a strict physical examination for admittance to the college, they were 
required to do a certain amount of gymnastic work a week, and in 
addition all played outdoor games such as tennis and hockey. On 
the other hand, while they were from good sound stock, they were 
not in affluent circumstances. The college women were superior to 
the group of employed women in weight and height and they excelled 
in all three of the tests of muscular strength, while the group of em 
ployed women in their turn had a considerably higher average in all 
these points, except weight, than the group of unemployed women. 
The comparison of the physical development of members of these 
groups on the’basis of environment shows, the report says, that gen- 
erally speaking, there is no doubt that the physique of the town 
dweller is inferior to that of the country dweller. 

In connection with the question of weight carrying, about 550 
observations were made in the different industries as to the loads 
actually carried or lifted, the subjects tested being placed in three 
groups—14 to 16, 16 to 18, and over 18 years of age. In industries 
in which the weight of the load is definitely fixed, it seemed that 
women were not generally required to lift and carry a load heavier 
than that for which they were adapted, but in industries in which 
the weight of the load was left to the choice of the operative it was 
found that young persons, especially males, were inclined to attempt 
to lift loads beyond their capacity. 

The special study of the physiological effects of the different met|i- 
ods of hfting and carrying loads resulted in the conclusion by the 
investigators that the weight of the individual load when well adjusted 
should not exceed 40 per cent of the body weight for continuous ai 
50 per cent for intermittent or occasional carrying, which was equl\ :\- 
lent on the basis of the average body weight to about 45 and 55 pou nds 
respectively. It was considered, however, that this amount mig!il 
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» increased as much as 20 per cent when the load is compact and 

.,sily handled so that it does not interfere materially with the gait 

| balance of the worker. In the case of adolescents, however, it 

; concluded, on account of the plastic condition of the body with 

© consequent dangers from overstrain, that the load for young 

oiris from 14 to 16 years of age should not exceed a limit of 25 to 30 

pounds, and for girls aged 16 to 18 years the limit should be 40 
sunds. 
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Poisoning from Chromium Compounds 


HE development of a number of cases of chrome poisoning and 

at chrome ulcers in connection with the manufacture of auto- 

mobiles and automobile accessories is reported by Dr. Jackson 

Blair in the Journal of the American Medical Association, June 16, 
1928. 

The use of chrome plating in producing a rust-proof, nontarnishing 
finish for headlights, radiator shells, door handles, and other auto- 
mobile parts and accessories has recently become general and has 
added, it is said, very materially to the number of cases of chrome 
poisoning. 

The series of cases reported here included 12 treated by the writer 
which occurred in two separate plants among workers engaged in 
the process of electroplating automobile accessories. The electrolytic 
solution used contained chromic acid which was given off over the 
tank in a spray so fine as to appear almost as a gas. The workers 
inhaling these fine particles developed symptoms similar to those 
of a severe cold, with sneezing, watery discharge from the eyes and 
nose, and itching and burning of the nose, the last symptom being 
particularly marked when the workmen came in contact with the 
fresh air outdoors. Four of the 12 patients presented these symp- 
toms; two of these had marked congestion of the mucous membrane 
of the nose with small ulcers, one had a large ulcer on the septum, 
and the fourth had a perforated septum. : 

The other eight patients who were engaged in removing the plated 
parts from the tanks did not present the nasal symptoms, but all had 
ulcerative lesions of the hands—the so-called “chrome holes” or 
“chrome ulcers.’”” Other symptoms present were discoloration of 
the skin and finger nails. The ulcers which had developed only 
where there had been a preceding scratch, cut, or break in the skin 
were deep and painful with sloughing of the entire layers of the skin. 

The measures taken to correct the condition included the instal- 
lation of an efficient ventilating system with hoods over the tanks, - 
the provision of long-sleeved rubber gloves for those workers whose 
hands came in contact with the solution, and the use of petrolatum 
inside the nose of workers who might come in contact with the fumes. 
Respirators were used for a short time but the ventilating system 
proved to give efficient protection from the development of the 
nasal symptoms. A 5 per cent solution of sodium hyposulphite 
was found completely to neutralize the chromic acid on the hands of: 
workers not using gloves. 
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Pulmonary Conditions Among Mine Employees, Western 
Australia 


HE extent of the silicosis and tuberculosis hazard among em- 
T ployees in the metalliferous mines of Western Australia was 
the subject of a special investigation! by the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the Commonwealth Department of Health 


in 1925-26. 
The miners’ phthisis act, passed in western Australia in February, 
1923, provided for the removal from the mining industry of persons 


suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis and the ‘payment of compen- 
sation to such persons until suitable employment was found for them. 
The application of the act was deferred, however, pending a complete 
medical survey of persons engaged in the metal mines of that part of 
the country, and in the meantime the Western Australian workers’ 
compensation act was amended to provide compensation for certain 
mining diseases. The medical survey which was undertaken in 
September, 1925, was intended to provide a correct valuation of the 
cost of compensation to sufferers from silicosis. 

The miners examined were nearly all employed in gold mines in 
which analysis of the air samples showed that the amount of free 
quartz or silica of 10 microns ? and under present in the dust averaged 
19 per cent. Silica particles below 0.25 micron or above 10 microns 
are considered to be harmless, but within these limits if inhaled 
in sufficient quantities they give rise to the condition known as 
silicosis. It is considered that it is inadvisable for men to work 
in air in which the dust counts exceed 300 particles per cubic centi- 
meter, but the analysis of the dust content of the air in many of the 
mining operations both above ground and underground showed that 
in numerous instances the number of particles were considerably 
in excess of this amount, 150 samples of air underground after firing 
and in dead ends showing an average of more than 1,000 particles 
per cubic centimeter, while of 1,595 samples of air taken underground 
35 per cent had dust counts exceeding the arbitrary limit of 300 
particles of dust per cubic centimeter. 

Physical examinations were given 4,067 men, all of whom were 
employed in gold mines with the exception of 108 who were working 
in lead mines and 48 who at the time of the examination were eng: aged 
in road making but had shortly before been employed as lead miners. 
Silicosis, which is a condition in which areas of fibrous tissue occur 
in the lungs, is frequently complicated with some other infectious 
process, the commonest form of complication being that due to the 
tubercle bacillus. The different conditions shown by the medical 
and the X-ray examinations were classified, therefore, as silicosis, 
silicosis and tuberculosis, and tuberculosis. The number of surface 
workers examined totaled 1,759, of whom 117 or 6.6 per cent were 
suffering from silicosis, 27 or 1.5 per cent from silicosis and tuberct- 
losis, and 6 or 0.3 per cent from tuberculosis only. Of the 2,308 under- 
ground workers examined, 538 or 23.3 per cent were silicotie, 116 or 
5 per cent had silicosis and tuberculosis, and 6 or 0.3 per cent were 








1 Australia. Department of Health. Report on an investigation of the vabehioare conditions. of 1 
employees, Western Australia, during the years 1925-26, by W. T. Nelson, M.D. Canberra (n. d.) 
2 Micron = 5545; Of an inch. 
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suffering from tuberculosis alone. Of the total number of men 
examined, therefore, 798 or 19.6 per cent presented definite evidence 
of pulmonary silicosis and 155 or 3.8 per cent of tuberculosis, only 
12 of the latter having tuberculosis without silicosis. 

The incidence of silicosis shows a steady increase with age and with 
length of service. Thus, no case of silicosis was found either among 
the surface or underground workers before the age of 30, but after that 
ave there was a steady increase, the largest proportion of cases 
occurring after the age of 45. Of the 116 cases of silicosis with 
tuberculosis occurring among the underground workers, 66 per cent 
occurred between the ages of 46 and 60. 

The effect of length of employment is shown both among the 
underground and surface workers. Among surface workers the 
highest percentage affected, 16.7 per cent, was found in the group 
having worked 41 to 50 years, but among the underground workers 
who had a much more severe exposure to silica dust the effect of the 
exposure became marked after 20 years’ employment underground, 
more than 50 per cent of such workers suffering from silicosis, while 
73 per cent of those having worked from 36 to 40 years were silicotie. 

The underground operations which furnished the majority of these 
eases were stoping, that is the actual mining or breaking out the 
ore, and development work, which covers all the work of opening up 
a mine—sinking shafts, “driving levels,’’ and cross-cutting off a level 
in various directions. In all these operations, men are exposed to 
quantities of dust from blasting and drilling, often in places which 
can not be adequately ventilated. 

In summing up the results of the physical findings of the examina- 
tions the report states that the condition of generalized fibrosis of the 
lungs found in silicosis gives a characteristic mottled appearance to 
the X-ray pictures of the lungs; high blood pressure and albuminuria 
are common among the miners affected, and silicosis causes a marked 
reduction in the vital capacity of the persons affected. Unlike 
tuberculosis, silicosis does not have an appreciable effect on the body 
weight. 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Recent Workmen’s Compensation Reports 


Illinois 


HE Department of Labor of the State of Illinois in its ninth 
oe annual report, for the year ending June 30, 1926, presents a 
statistical analysis of experience under the workmen’s com pen- 
sation act during that year. The two tables following summarize 
the tables found im the report: 


TABLE 1,—AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID, BY NATURE AND EXTENT OF Dis. 



































ABILITY 
‘on | 
Per- | Tem- ‘Ten | 
manent; porary| porary jg. cg, Dis- 
Nature of injury Deaths | partial | partial; total — Loss of figure- | Total 

dis- | dis- | dis- oss | use ment 

abiity ability | ability 

Bruises, contusions, abrasions, | 
| RE elie Ca rapes del $130, 562 |$96, 994 | $1, O85 | $769, 591 |$94, 425 | $707,659 |$50, 881 j$1, 851, 197 
Burns and scalds__....._.____- 14, 556 | 16,2038 |________ | 110, 623 4, 310 58,906 | 14, 851 219, 449 
EE ee ROR SE 6, 797 243 9, 604 SS 50, 999 
Cuts, lacerations._..._.______- 20, 400 | 31,173 475 338, 872 | 88, 510 442, 336 | 95,923 | 1,017, 689 
Se 15, 700 2, 579 85 84, 148 | 15, 306 | $4, 665 2, 236 204, 769 
Amputations, traumatic- ---_- 542 | 6, 580 | 31 36, 486 [399, 459 | 152, 253 5,381 | 600, 732 
Dislocations_ -- _- yrs PPR 1, 737 95 | 5| 21,252] 3,285} 26,122 90} 52, 58 
EEE EEE 89, 756 | 78, 535 896 | 507,176 | 75,778 | 716,880 | 6,844 | 1, 475, 865 
gS eee 7, 881 | 39, 755 5 399, 306 1,485 | 120, 236 1,176 | 570,204 
PERE cee! Sere a rere ts Be ee os 2, 064 |__ 5 43 35e0 | 3, 953 
i eae > 9 a, eer «bP | eee fi, 185 
Electrical shock _-__.......-_-- se {5 SBA Pee 459 |.......-. | 1, 321 | 180 31, 973 
Be oe ee | 194, 733 9, 077 19 68, 735 416 | 83,274 | 3, 583 259, 837 
Not reported............------ | 6,405) 8,421}. | 5,757 | 1,057 | — 8,062 | "681 | 30, 383 
- —$$$—} evediidian | —_—___—_|_— — 
» iit ire aie 1 444,605 |295, 727 2, 961 |» 351, 915 (684, 274 | 12, 414, 375 5 |181, 964 | 6, 375, $21 











1 Including 1 permanent total disability case, for which $10,703 was paid in compensation. 


























TABLE 2,—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, BY CAUSE AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY 
Perma- Tempo- Tempo-| | Dis 
nent | rary rary | Spe- Loss | fic- | 
Cause Death | partial | partial] total | cifie of —. 
| disa- disa- disa- | loss | use | ment 
| bility | bility | bility 
a SS ES Pe ae 1 23 | 25 10 4, 419 741 1, 219 219 6, 656 
Vehicles (not including construction of) ____.- 21 | 59 11 3, 320 81 839 | 348 | 4,679 
Automobiles and other power vehicles_______- 37 22 | 10 | 3,556 30 | 255 48 | 3, 458 
Explosions—electricity, fires, and hot sub- 

cinta taverns deeligrecip tals deel end ates encheiraceags' oem we 23 _ 9 Waerorry: 2, 031 5 85 54 | 2, 207 
Poisonous—corrosive substances and occupa- 

ERE IS SET 3 2 1 639 1; 24 6 676 
ING 25. orn ct sk ce i dive laid 31 55 | 10} 5,151 13 | 479 53 | 5, 792 
Stepping on or striking against objects-___-__- 8 17 | 4} 3,442 15} 314} 206 | 4, 006 
Falling objects—not being handled by in- 

ES ae ap oes Sabie Tice er a cs ee: Sa 16 75 | 13 6, 124 91 1, 157 614 | 8, (0 
RIL 7 55 15} 9,126) 154 | 804 | 256 10 Hi 
SERA SE Ee eae as Lae 2 10 | 6 | 2,334 53 | 378 | 183 | 2, 966 
Naot nee etittinwtap insider soseen 5 6 | 1 514 4 59 29 618 
Miscellaneous causes_..................--..-- 24 5 | 1 542 7 61 12 2 
ie, RE REE Pras eee ee pe eo er a ae | ip Meroe 212 18 Wi 
EG hie RSE Rae OS 5 9 AES 169 4 30 10 | 219 

Riss bind ckawane cues tkk tens Sie 1 205 344 | 82 | 42, 041 /|1, 199 |5, 916 [2, 056 | 51, $43 























1 Including 1 permanent total disability case. 
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New York 


HE annual report of the industrial commissioner for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, includes a report of the State insurance fund 
covering the calendar year 1926, which has been reprinted as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet. This report points out that during 1926 the fund 
had ‘a more rapid growth * * * than has been experienced in 
any other period in State fund history.”’ At the close of business 
December 31, 1926, there were 17,462 employers insured with the 
fund, an increase of 1,744 during the year. Premiums for the year 
amounted to $6,949,772, representing an increase of $2,703,343 over 
the previous vear. During 1926 the reserve for unpaid losses in- 
creased from $6,505,646 to $7,667,903 and the surplus increased from 
$2,125,599 to $2,197,663, in addition to which $250,000 was set up in 
1926 as a reserve for security fluctuation. The total admitted assets 
of the fund rose from $10,394,734 to $12,787,593, which was a net 
increase Of $2,393,204. 

According to the report, “‘the loss ratio decreased from 75.4 per 
cent for the year ended December 31, 1925, to 73 per cent for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, and the expense ratio from 18.4 per 
cent to 17.7 per cent.’”’ The loss ratios in 1923 and 1924 were 78.8 
and 79.4 per cent, respectively. 

The report attributes these results to the following factors: 

1. Increased industrial activities during the latter part of 1925 
and during 1926. 

2. The general rate revision which became effective June 30, 1925, 
resulting in an increase of approximately 10 per cent and substan- 
tially higher advance premium payments on new policies and policy 
renewals dated June 30, 1925, or thereafter. 

3. The large number of additional policies issued. 

4. The improvement within the State fund organization and the 
progress made in methods of handling the business. 

As to the fourth factor, the report quotes the findings of the New 
York State Industrial Survey Commission appointed by the 1926 
legislature to study conditions in industrial and mercantile establish- 
ments, as follows: 


There is no doubt but that the State insurance fund as at present administered 
is performing an exceptional service. In general its initial premium is on the 
average of 15 per cent below the rate of the causalty companies. In addition 
it has returned to its policyholders on the average dividends amounting to ap- 
proximately 15 per cent annually. This dividend combined with the reduction 
in the initial rate has reduced the actual cost of compensation to the employer 
approximately 27% per cent. All those concerned in the administration of 
this fund are entitled to commendation. 


Oklahoma 


‘THE State Industrial Commission of Oklahoma, in its twelfth 
annual report, for the year ending August 31, 1927, presents 
a review of the experience under the workmen’s compensation act 


— 





'New York. State insurance fund. Progress and development of the State insurance fund. (Extract 
from the annual report of the industrial commissioner for fiscal year ended June 30, 1927.) New York, 1927. 
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of that State. The table following is a summary of one of the 
important tables found in the report: 


NUMBER OF COMPENSATED ACCIDENTS, TIME LOST, AMOUNT OF COM PENS 
AND MEDICAL AID, AND DAILY WAGES OF INJURED PERSONS 











Num-| Time 
ber of lost Compen-| Medical 
acci- (man- sation aid 
dents day 8) 
Machinery - - _- 925 102, 689 $185, 459 $22, 014 
Cotton and cottonseed products machinery_________- nal 250 574 53, 275 2, 171 
86 2 303 11, 296 1, 772 
Cranes and derricks - _ - 1, 092 145, 035 192, 804 19, 592 
Vehicles. 2, 053 85, 209 127, 996 7, 498 
Handling explosives. 31 2, 277 | 2, 740 1, 733 | 
Handling rock ore, ee si —*  ” Seagcalaiipia esa 1, 580 39, 058 57, 004 5, 047 
Shi aft accident, N. : ; 110 7, 025 9, 458 1, 452 
iba 2 1, 811 1, 326 418 
Falls I eg te A RET it its 13, 679 241, 495 409, 813 93, 778 | 7 
Hand tools 4, 763 97,163 | 114, 176 25, 734 | 2 
Handling objects__._.......................-..-.--....] 9,842] 218541 | 353,505] 96,624 | 4 
Sharp or rough objects_- 4, 625 37, 102 30, 637 5, 700 
Electricity, explosives, hot and corrosive substances___| 4, 911 125, 629 | 190,692 | 37, 565 


1, 226, 911 iL 740, 181 ~ 341, 098 2; 























Virginia 


HE biennial report of the Industrial Commission of Virginia, for 
the period from October 1, 1925, to September 30, 1927, con- 
tains four tables, one summarizing the injuries and awards for the 
period, another containing experience by insurance carriers, a third 
containing experience by industrial groups, and the fourth ‘showing 
the data by counties and cities. The figures in the report are }asei 
on closed cases except those for permanent injuries and fatalities, 
which represent awards by the commission. The information con- 
tained in the report is summarized in the table following: 


NUMBER OF CASES AND AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION PAID, OCTOBER 1, 192 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, BY INDUSTRY GROUP 





ver we | Permanent partial | Temporar 
Fatalities disability disabilit 

Industry group ‘eeemeeer a 
|; Compen-| jac, Compensa- 


| 


| Cases | L 
Cc wd sation 





$14, 569 . $10, 841 

y 22, 640 

9, 149 

28, 989 
Paper and pulp : 18, 337 
Wood products____- pat Ml a Eph lS : { 172, 266 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 5A7 | 14, 657 
Metal goods, including foundries : y 24, 823 
Nae), cane be ela Centnwats on. o coeed } 29, 555 
Stone products 13, 525 7, 923 
Chemical and allied products : 31, 876 : 24, 346 
Construction } 115, 651 < 191, 419 
369, 043 374, 716 
69, 535 55, 133 
21, 510 132 62, 114 


790, 805 | | 2, 084 1 1, 046, 907 


Transportation 
we adel ll ele BA Ry SS 


aN 























1Including 19 cases of permanent total disability for which $80,184 in compensation was paid. 
Wyoming 


"THE twelfth report of the Workmen’s Compensation Departiient 
of the State of Wyoming, covering the year 1927, contains 4! 
analysis of compensation awards in which the total amount allowed 
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for claims was divided as follows: For death claims, 33.25 per cent; 
for permanent total disability, 3.21 per cent; for permanent partial 
disability, 19.34 per cent; for temporary total disability, 29.27 per 
cent; for medical and hospital services, 13.78 per cent; for investiga- 
tion, 1.06 per cent; and for witness fees, 0.09 per cent. 

Following is a summary of the detailed table found in the report: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS ALLOWED AND AMOUNTS AWARDED IN WYOMING, BY 
. INDUSTRY AND DEGREE OF DISABILITY, 1927 








| 
























































ui | Orig- Amount awarded for— 
| Sup- | inal 

Industry wm .. al “ae Fatal | Permanent | Temporary 

awards} dis- | cases! | ,, ota partial _ total 
a disability ? | disability 2| disability 2 

| ability | 

Building work . .-.-.------------------ 31 57 | $2,000.00 | $7,370.00 | $2,387.83 | $5, 415. 06 
NS A ES 246 515 | 48, 815. 93 2,357.80 | 25, 733. 41 56, 079. 21 
Garages. ---- i alae ibis weciabiab y ee Re See 5, 316. 66 1,943. 93 
lron-ore Thi civnthweatiokenss « 4 39 3, 000. 00 Se 266. 66 3, 155. 04 
EE ein ccanccnsscacecasese 15 38 3, 600. 00 |..---.------ 1, 412. 50 3, 080. 96 
ee cuinannssanen 16 81 (ef ees 7, 990. 99 5, 240. 65 
Oil refining.....----- = Se ras 225 |e. & } | eee 26, 799. 99 27, 955. 92 
Road and street construction_-___--_-- 22 | 51 J. 4, 5, 877. 50 5, 415. 78 
Sugar manufacturing --..-......--.--- 89 | 39 1, 000. 00 | 180. 00 1, 766. 66 | 7, 677. 21 
Teaming, transferring, and trucking_--} 24 WY bins dkcesia SERS Tae 550. 00 2, 500. 26 
All other industries - - --- ~-=----------| 64 | 112 595.33 | 4,517.00 | 8,883.33 13, 197. 92 
ee cen | 745 | 1,206 | 147,819.27 | 14, 424. 80 | 86, 985.53 | 131, 661.94 








i Not including funeral expenses. — 
? Not including medical expenses, investigations, and witness fees. 


British Columbia 






HE eleventh annual report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of the Province of British Columbia, for the year ending 
December 31, 1927, contains information concerning the experience 
of that Province. A summary of the more important statistical in- 
formation contained in the report may be found in the two tables 
following: 


TABLE 1.—-NUMBER OF CLAIMS AND AMOUNT PAID ON ACCOUNT OF ACCIDENT 
CLAIMS CLOSED DURING 1927, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 





Temporary | Permanent Fatalities 
















































total partial orbtr eee’ 
disability | disability Pension awards | Burial awards 
Industry group + oe wo 
Num- | Compen-}| Num- |Compen-!,- 
ber of| sation | ber of| sation | ag Reserve ony Amount 
claims paid jclaims|; paid | 
— |__| —_____ } | 
Lambering, etc. ....................-- 6,743 | $535,693 | 402 $385,789 | 41 $194,825 | 87] $8,411 
, EES IP EE a a 1, 113 94, 074 43 | 52,160 13 57, 477 15 1, 500 
Metal mining, ete__._____..___.--..__-- 854 69, 669 46 | 99, 805 6 | 16,937 11 1, 100 
Iron and s manufacturing ---..--..- 504 26, 260 20; 19,771 1 3, 643 1 100 
Lighter forms of manufacture ________- 959 50, 550 47 | 31,313 3 19, 062 3 300 
Building and construction, etc... ___- 1, 494 130, 532 75 | 81,327 8 | 41,627 10 1, 000 
Electric light and power plants, etc__.| 214 18, 943 12 | 21,193 5! 29,873 4 400 
i CE Sg a 822} 79, 427 30 | 48, 364 6 | 29,371 9 900 
Canadian Pacific Railways, etc______- 1, 358 93, 925 59 | 63, 866 12 | 52,620 20 1, 935 
Grand Trunk Pacifie Railways, etc_-_- 96 8, 813 7 5, 428 2; 10,462 2 130 
Canadian National Railways, ete____- 190 12, 689 4 1, 199 3 | 15,864 3 300 
British Columbia Government_______- 302 24, 095 16 | 12,904 3 | 13, 276 5 4sy 
Municipalities _____ — RRR 437 | 20,972 20 | 21, 265 4 | 19,643 2 200 
Canning or packing fish, etc__......._- 283 24, 843 22 | 21, 847 8 , 334 4 383 
Explosive manufacturing, ete. ___.__-- s yy ERR ER EONS EES Shee! = alent a 0 
Retail employees, ete.____.....____.-- 455 | 32, 545 17 | 30,911 1} 7,615 1 100 
Great Northern Railways, ete... __._- 31 2, 653 2 TRS Re we Sea 
Dominion Government____..__.______- 43 SS BE Rete! GEREN ED Ree 3 300 
pO EE eo ae 15, 906 [1, 238, 377 822 898,885 | 116 | 542,629 | 180 17, 548 
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TABLE 2.—CAUSES OF ACCIDENT IN CLAIMS CLOSED DURING 1927 















































Permanent par- 
Temporary total ; ~ a q 
5 co hili : tial disability Fatalities 
disability cases es 
Cause ™ 
Num-/ Amount | Num-/Amount| Num- nount 
ber paid ber paid ber aid 
Prime movers. ---. SS RRS SAO SES. oS 24 $2, 892 4/ $1, 254 |..__- $100 
Power-driven machinery___---_-.----_--.------.----- 944 76, 026 171 | 126, 798 2 12, 499 
Power-transmission apparatus -_.----.--- Fagen ae 131 14, 074 25 16, 125 1 6, 435 
Hoisting and conveying apparatus - - SN ee 644 66, 958 bl 47, 502 4 18, 783 
Miscellaneous machinery - - _..-_-.-......-.---------- 45 | 2, 592 3 1, 329 zm 109 
Boilers and steam- and air-pressure apparatus--___-_- 46 | 4, 120 5 3, 361 |. _- 
Vehicles and water transportation_- 1,059 | 93,874 45 | 64, 383 28 38, 342 
Explosives, electricity, fire, hot or corrosive substances. 404 32, 237 24 95, 895 6 27, 266 
Falls of Rs = caren ene a caeen anes atenanesaswenses 3, 303 318, 253 | 128 | 176, 091 15 73, O87 
Falling, rolling, or moving objects. eyo. 4, 247 392, 922 218 | 287, 762 42 | 206,310 
RE a Se eee ee ee 5,059 | 234, 430 148 | 78, 386 18 77, 346 
a) Pee se Sees __....}15, 906 |1, 238,378 | 822 | 898,886} 116) 60.1% 
Ontario 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board for the Provijce 

of Ontario, covering the calendar year 1927, contains tables 

showing the experience of that Province and also a more detailed 

analysis of its operations during the year 1926. The table below 

summarizes some of the information contained in the report on the 
operations for the year 1926. 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION PAID, BY INDUSTRY GROU?’, 1% 


[Schedule 2 and crown cases not included] 























: Permanent dis- | Temporary dis- 
Fatal ability ability 
Industry group l - = | 

Num- Com- um-| « Num- |)... non. 
berof pensa- | ber of | aa: | ber of - ty 

cases tion cases | Cases 

> | | 

Tn ccns bieemtinieiesenoncanunnennnsendmes | $31 | $40,942 257 | $224,454 | 2,607) $141, 8% 
i od nd dibhind ib bichon 30 | 121, 858 108 105, 603 | 1, 527 | 66, 819 
Furniture manufacturing, ete____...........-..-.-- 1| 6,397 64 | 39, 676 467 15, 069 
po SNES TICE een a ee ae 2; 7,068 118 | 74, 269 860 | 42, 472 
Mining and explosives. -.-.................--- 33 | 112, 332 272 | 193,330| 1,992 19, 823 
Brick manufacturing, quarrying, and coun works_. 5 | 23,890 66 | 55, 571 571 39, 916 
Rolling mills, ete..........--.------ Btilew ss 5 | 28,824 36 59, 818 415 24, 164 
CE a. cc ckbmibodcen s ockenetee 5 ages = 1 9, 554 55 31, 571 940 44, 700 
Fabrication structural steel, ete__......__......-..-- 3) 15,005 116 70,612 | 1,240 53, 372 
Metal articles, jewelry manufacturing, ARR 6 | 36,279 179 96,425 | 1,519 65, 411 
Agricultural implements, etc_______.____.._._._...- 5 | 11,660 154 137,361 | 1,384 67, 947 
Gas, petroleum, paint, drugs, soap, ete..._________ 4| 20,572 59 34, 699 724 43, 74 
Ns ite ies Adinat ar intetps ain oe Saab ans sotewedcne 4| 17,524 26 49, 415 278 17, 892 
IE io hitter ceptadeee oop iaen ans cc bqecwanas 2)| 13, 503 23 15, 118 361 12, 395 
Bakeries, canning, liquors, and tobacco_____.____-- 7 | 30,547 78 45,169 | 1,142 63, 450 
Tanneries, leather, and rubber goods__-__._....____- 1; 7,168 58 44, 466 638 29, 396 
p NRE SITIES TAN ac Te IR li GSR ap aero a a? pala aan il 60 38, 740 596 19, 3i4 
Clothing, power laundries, ete. __.............___-- 2 7, 044 23 16, 446 371 13, 110 
Printing and stationery.........__...___.-..------- 1| 3,877 35 23, 704 330 3 5080 
Teaming, cartage, coal and wood yards, etc. -___._. 8 | 24, 585 6i 72, 915 806 93, 927 
See I, OO i cc aeace 10 | 47,038 67 74, 679 821 35, 994 
en ae 8 | 30, 207 7 31, 206 146 2, 080 

Steel construction, railway and canal construction, 
dredging, fishing, ete_.............-......--..---.| 27 | 43,023 M4 91,194 | 1, 237 81,39 
irik s cb wong inca atubsctbithen -qeitndiesséek 19 | 91, 582 141 108, 525 | 2,093 13, 97 
a Avcakinn s+ anabivnnpihaibeawenansonbuin ae 215 | 750,479 | 2,147 | 1, 734,966 | 23,155 | 1, 221,547 
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Reciprocal Workmen’s Compensation Agreement Between 
Argentina and Sweden ' 


the Swedish minister signed an agreement providing for the 
reciprocal treatment of their nationals as regards workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents. 

This agreement provides that citizens of one of the contracting 
countries suffering from an industrial accident in the other country 
shall have the same right to compensation which the local law con- 
cedes to its nationals. This principle applies even though the injured 
worker or his heirs subsequently leave the country of residence or if 
the heirs reside in a country other than that in which the accident 
took place. 


‘ - - — _ a 


Or MAY 14, 1928, the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs and 


i Asociacion del Trabajo. Boletin de Servicios, Buenos Aires, May 20, 1928, p. 221. 





HOUSING 









Russian Housing Policy 


OUSING policy was one of the principal subjects of discussion 

H at the March, 1928, plenary session of the Central Coineij 

of Trade-Unions of the U. 8S. S. R., according to Industrial 

and Labor Information of May 21, 1928. The data given below are 
taken from that publication. 

Notwithstanding the great sums devoted to housing construction 
since 1924—sums totaling 6,000,000 chervonetz rubles! by the end 
of 1927, there is not only no decline in the housing shortage in Russia, 
but the situation is becoming more acute. 


The average floor space per industrial worker fell to 5.3 square meters ii: 1927 


Jai 
! 


and there are many cases, especially in the mining, metal, and textile industries, 
where a worker has but 4, 3, or even only 1 square meter. As for the state of 
the dwellings, it is only too often beneath all criticism, according to the repeated 
complaints of workers’ delegates at trade-union conferences and in the corre- 
spondence columns in the Trud. 

In February and March of the present year inquiries were undertaken in the 
Donetz mining basin and the petroleum region of Baku, and the result has 
been to show how unhygienic, unwholesome, and harmful both to health and to 
industrial productivity are the conditions in which many workers are obliged to 
live. Damp, dirt, absence of sufficient ventilation, lack of sufficient beds (a 
single bed must often suffice for several workers, who sleep in it in turn), the 


crowding of several families into one dwelling and sometimes into a single room— 
these are the facts once again established by the investigators. Bad effects on 
the physical health (tuberculosis and venereal diseases) and on the moral health 
(decline of working energy) of the workers frequently follow. The housing 
situation has a direct bearing on the notable rise in the number of accidents to 
workers which has been observed in recent years, and also on the excessive 
labor turnover. 


Furthermore, the report states that the dearth of dwellings is 
beginning to have a serious effect on industrial development.  ‘lhere 
are more and more cases in which an enterprise is unable to take on 
additional workers because of inability to provide them with housing 
accommodations. According to reports to the Central Council of 
Trade-Unions, cases of this kind have occurred in the textile, petro- 
leum, and metal industries and coal mining. It was also declared 
that in numerous instances the lack of houses has also made 1} im- 
possible to adopt the 7-hour day. 

In the opinion of the Government authorities and trade-union circles the 
chief causes of the present dearth are: (a) Insufficient new buildings; (')) the 
ruin of houses for want of satisfactory upkeep; (c) the employment of industry 


for other ends of sums intended for the construction of houses; (d) the we: «ness 
of the cooperative housing societies, on which great hopes had been set. 





1 Chervonetz (10 rubles) at par=$5.146 (nominal). Exchange rate about par in 1927. 
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Remedial Decree 


OQ JANUARY 4, 1928, the Soviet Government issued a decree 
outlining the housing policy. Under this decree it is made 
the duty of the local soviets (municipalities) in the large towns to 
build dwellings for the workers and salaried employees in industry 
and in State enterprises. 


In industrial areas of nonurban type, and in towns where the municipal 
authorities are not in a position to proceed with building operations, State 
industry must build houses for the workers in its employment. The railways 
must do the same for their workers. 

With regard to the cooperative housing societies, only active societies will be 
ion gallowed to enjoy the subsidies or loans granted by the Central Communal Bank. 
As for private building schemes carried out by individual workers, they will be 
permitted where neither the local authorities nor industry nor the cooperative 
nal societies are able to build the houses required. Finally, steps must be taken 
are to offer guaranties to private capital for house construction. 

In order to help municipal authorities, industry, railways, and workers’ co- 
operative housing societies to build houses for the workers and salaried employees, 
the loans granted by the Central Communal Bank will be for a period of 60 years 
in the case of stone or concrete premises, and for 45 years in the case of wooden 
buildings. The rate of interest is fixed at 1 per cent per annum. 

Having regard to the fact that the ruin of houses is due partly to inadequate 

rents, which do not permit of the maintenance of premises in good repair, and 
partly to negligence and vandalism on the part of occupiers, the decree pro- 
vides that, as from April 1, 1928, rents must be progressively raised so as to reach 
by the end of 1929 a level which will enable them to cover the cost of construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of the dwellings. 
In principle, the present system of rents based on the income of the occupier 
is abolished. Rents are to be fixed henceforth in proportion to the value of the 
dwelling (state of the premises, situation, distance from center, etc.). At the same 
time the net rent ? for a worker or a salaried employee may not exceed 10 per 
d to ent of his budget. The rent of houses built since 1924 may not be more than 
(to 925 per cent above the rent of a similar dwelling in premises built before the war 
r the revolution. Free housing in premises owned by industries (which has 
existed in Russia for many years) will be suppressed, and rents will be charged 
in the same way as for other dwellings. 

In order to compel occupiers to take care of their dwellings, compulsory 
Jeases will be introduced by which the tenant will be held responsible for damage 
0 premises which he occupies. If the occupier—even though he be a wage 
earner—does not fulfill his obligations, the lease may be canceled. 

The decree further provides that houses belonging to municipalities or to 
‘tate industry may no longer be let to persons not belonging to the class of 
wage earners. Leases held by such persons already living in such houses will 
not be renewed, and on Octcber 1, 1929, at the latest, all tenants of this class 
lust have left their dwellings. Leases held by wage earners shall be auto- 
iatically prolonged if the occupiers have satisfactorily fulfilled their obligations. 
When industry requires houses for new workers, however, persons living in 
ouses belonging to municipalities and not working in the industry in question 
ay be expelled; provided that when these persons belong to the class of wage 
arners they can be expelled only if dwellings are obtained for them elsewhere. 
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Attitude of Central Council of Trade-Unions 


HE Government’s housing policy is in the main approved by the 

Central Council of Trade-Unions. That body holds, however, 
prudence should be exercised in the matter of raising rents. In the 
udgment of the council it will be imperative to see that workers’ 
entals do not amount to over 10 per cent of their budgets. More- 








Excluding cost of heating, lighting, and water and possible outlay by occupiers for repayment of loans 
ranted to them for the construction of their dwellings. 
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over, the unemployed and wage earners receiving 20 rubles 0; 
per month should continue to have the facilities which hithert 
been accorded them. 

{t is thought that the inauguration of rent for dwellings bel nging 
to industry which are termed ‘workers’ barracks” will p: yo : 
difficult problem. For over 50 years such barracks have on: 1 made 
available to the workers without charge. In the judgment of ji, 
Central Council of Trade-Unions the wages of the workers }i\ ing j) 
these barracks will have to be increased by an amount equivalen: to t)p 
rental which will be required for housing accommodations. [i seeys 
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that Government industry realizes that the claim is just, but prefe; 
to increase wages by less substantial sums. This proposed so lutioy 


has met with absolute opposition on the part of the Central Coune 
of Trade-Unions. 

Furthermore, it is the opinion of the central council that «/! pro. 
posals for improving the housing situation will prove inadeq ite jf 
building continues to be as poorly organized as it is now, if the 
plans which should be ready at the opening of the season (\pril) 
are not ready until three or four months later, and if building materials 
remain as scarce, as high priced, and as inferior in quality as at 
present. 

It was also pointed out that new dwellings are frequently ) oi 
built and at the end of 12 months are sometimes not fit to live i 

Better conditions are dependent upon careful organization a 
strict supervision. It is feared by the central council that mistakes 
already made will be repeated this year and that the 1928 season can 
only be utilized in part. 










Concessions to Private Undertakings 
AN ORDER of April 17, 1928, authorizes private individuals to 


construct large houses for rent. No restrictions are put upon 

the number of workers employed in such projects. 
The right is accorded private individuals to organize stock con- 
panies to construct buildings ‘‘without State or cooperative partici 
pation in their capital.’ * 


The term of the concession permitting private persons to construct aii lei 
premises is extended to 80 years (60 for houses of wood).‘ 

Buildings erected by private persons will be exempt from all taxation during 
the first three years after construction, and will be subject to half the taxation 
rate thereafter. 

The legislation fixing the scale of rents and the superficial area to be allvtted to 
each occupant will not apply to buildings constructed by private individuals or 
- companies. ‘They will make their own arrangements directly with their tenants. 

Save in war time, the public authorities may not impose any particular tenatt 
on such persons or companies. 

Private persons are permitted to establish industrial undertakings {or the 
manufacture of building materials. Such undertakings will be assimilat« |, {rom 
the taxation point of view, to State undertakings. - 

Foreigners, whether companies or individuals, may have the advantax: 0! 3! 
these provisions by means of concessions. 





?In general, the Soviet law authorizes the creation of joint-stock companies in which the §' \‘¢ boli 
51 per cent of the shares. 
4 Hitherto, respectively, 60 and 40 years. 
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COOPERATION 





Review of Consumers’ Cooperation in 1927-28 


HERE have been no very remarkable occurrences in the coop- 
‘| erative store movement during the past year. In the main 
the movement appears to be prospering in moderate degree. 

More and more stress is being laid upon correct business practice 
and upon training courses for employees of the cooperative move- 
ment. Work along this line is being carried on by the national 
educational body, the Cooperative League, and the three district 
leagues, one for the north Central States, one for the Central States, 
and one for the Eastern States. 

The Cooperative Central Exchange was the first to give courses 
for the training of persons who expected to enter or were already 
employed in the cooperative movement. It continued this for several 
years, but upon the formation of the Northern States’ Cooperative 
League the latter took over this task, conducting a five weeks’ course 
in 1923. Similar courses have been given each year since then, and 
in 1927 the Eastern States Cooperative League gave its first course 
of this kind. ‘The idea has now spread to the agricultural cooperative 
movement, and the Farmers’ Union of Nebraska announces that it 
will hold a training school for two weeks in October, 1928. 

The Cooperative League has inaugurated and is carrying on success- 
fully a correspondence school for cooperators, offering courses in 
English, arithmetic, bookkeeping, and principles of cooperation. It 
also has had an auditing service to which societies may subscribe, 
but this service has now been taken over by the Eastern States 
Cooperative League. A similar service has been for some years @ 
regular part of the work of the Cooperative Central Exchange, and 
the healthy condition of its member societies is undoubtedly due in 
no small part to the work of the exchange auditing department. 

One of the noteworthy developments of the past year in the attempt 
to raise the general level of excellence in the cooperative movement 
was the decision of the board of directors of the Cooperative League 
to issue each year a certificate of merit to those of its affiliated socie- 
ties which attain a set standard of cooperative practice and business 
procedure. The requirements to be met are as follows: 


1. That the fundamental principles of Rochdale cooperation be observed. 


2. That every member society render at least semiannually a financial report 
to office of national or district league. 

3. That every member society shall have an audit made at least once a year by 
an accountant acceptable to the directors of the league. 


4. That every society carry on educational activities satisfactory to the 
directors of the league. 


_5. That every society in a territory where a cooperative wholesale exists shall 
give preference to such wholesale in its purchases. 

It is planned that eventually societies will be required to meet 
these requirements in order to retain their membership in the league. 

Central States—The societies of the North Central States, under 
the leadership of the Northern States’ Cooperative League, have 
continued their progress. The sales of the Cooperative Central 
Exchange, the wholesale society of the district, increased from 
$1,048,293 in 1926 to $1,255,676 in 1927. The sales of the Franklin 
Cooperative Creamery. decreased somewhat, from $3,398,659 to 
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$3,341,740, but the combined sales of 29 societies, members o! the 
league, showed an increase, rising from $3,341,768 in 1926 t, 
$3,426,578 in 1927. 

Seventeen stores in the iron district of Minnesota have formed tho 
Mesaba Range Cooperative Federation, which will function as ap 
educational body and will also make joint purchases for the mer be, 
societies. 

In certain other sections of the country the consumers’ socicties 
have not been so successful. This is especially true of the associations 
in the mining districts of Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The prolonged cessation of work at the mines in these districts has 
had its effect upon the cooperative societies, of which the miners are 
the mainstay. With no income except what is received in relief or ip 
strike benefit the purchasing power of the members has almost 
disappeared. The cooperative stores, which of course are dependent 
upon the patronage of their members, can not hope to keep on in- 
definitely when that patronage is gone. The result has been that a 
number of societies have been forced to discontinue business. Others, 
however, are still in operation. Some of these, having extended 
credit to the limit of the society’s margin, have been forced to cease 
this form of assistance to their members and have put the business 
on a strictly cash basis, have cut expenses to the minimum, and are 
in hopes of tiding over until their members are at work again. 

The experience of perhaps the largest miners’ society in the country, 
the New Cooperative Co., at Dillonvale, Ohio, is of interest in this 
connection. ‘This society was started in 1908 by 30 Bohemian miners, 
each of whom contributed $10 toward the share capital and his labor 
in the construction of a small building to house the store. The first 
year’s sales amounted to $4,000. Since that time the society has 
made a remarkable record of progress in this town of some 1,600 to 
1,800 people. Its sales have steadily increased. The $300,000 mark 
was passed in 1921 and in 1925 the half million mark. (Only four 
other societtes in the United States had sales of that much for the 
year.) Progress continued in 1926 when the business rose to $542,854. 
The paid-in capital amounted to only $30,880, but reserves had heen 
accumulated amounting to $92,957, making the organization one of 
the strongest in the country. 

But the miners’ strike was called in April, 1927. As the months 
went by, the savings of the members were exhausted and the store 
extended credit until it was felt that this could no longer be safely 
done. ‘The overhead expense was drastically cut and stocks were 
allowed to run low. The store is still in operation, thanks to the 
reserves which had been built up during the good times and to some 
assistance received from other cooperative societies, but the sales 
for the year 1927 feil to less than $372,199, and “the manager, 
formerly able to discount all bills, now has to ask for credit from the 
jobbers and wholesalers, for the first time in 15 years.” ! 

Joint purchasing of such articles as tea, coffee, and sirup has been 
done by some of the societies in the Central States district, and plans 
are being made to extend this work. 

Pacific coast —Consumers’ cooperation on the southern Pacific coast 
has never recovered entirely from the losses sustained at the time of 


—— 





1 Cooperation, New York, January, 1928, p. 13. 
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the failure of the Pacific Cooperative League. Individual societies 
are prospering, but there is no organized cooperative movement in 
that section. On the northern Pacific coast, however, although many 
of the societies were lost as the result of the failure of the National 
Cooperative Association, some of the ground has been recovered, 
largely through the efforts of the Grange Cooperative Wholesale at 
Seattle, and steps have been taken by the cooperative societies in the 
Astoria, Oreg., district, looking toward the formation of a central 
pure hasing organization. 

Eastern States—No general report is available concerning the con- 
dition of the movement in the Northeastern States, but the data at 
hand indicate a fairly satisfactory state of things, especially among 
the societies affiliated to the Eastern States Cooperative League. 
These societies have their own auditing service. Beginning in 1925, 
with the joint purchase of several carloads of flour for two bakery 
associations which were members of the league, the pooling of pur- 
chases by the affiliated societies has been gradually extended, so that 
to-day the flour, coffee, canned goods, cereals, salt, sugar, and fruits 
and vegetables needed by the member organizations are being bought 
jointly and plans are under way for the incorporation of a cooperative 
wholesale society to serve them. The league is arranging for what 
is called ‘‘ the first institute on cooperation,’ to be held at Brookwood 
College, August 19 to 25. The mornings will be devoted to study 
and class work and the afternoons and evenings to social times and 
recreation. 

Statistics of societies.—The table below shows for some of the larger 
consumers’ societies the sales and net trading gain for 1926 and 1927. 
As is seen, there were six societies having sales of more than half a 
million dollars in 1927. The students’ societies of Princeton and 
Harvard Universities were also doubtless in this class, as their sales 
usually exceed this amount yearly, but no data are available for them. 


SALES AND NET PROFIT OF CERTAIN OF THE LARGER CONSUMERS’ COOPERA- 
TIVE SOCIETIES! 


























Sales Net profit 
Society and location — -—s 
1926 1927 





1926 1927 

































Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis, Minn _|$3, 398, 659 $3, 341, 740 |$57, 711 |$67, 499 
Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis. (wholesale) -_-_----- 1, 048, 293 | 1, 255, 676 | 11, 648 | 18, 335 
500 Cooperative Mercantile Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich_- 590,707 | 602,847 | 38, 239 | 39, 886 


Cooperative Trading Co., Waukegan, Ill_.._..........---..--.---- 556, 290 579, 618 | 15, 757 | 24, 136 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services, New York City ....-...-.--.--- 446, 915 530, 156 | 22,347 | 34, 611 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet, Minn. -..............-.-_-- 477,408 -516, 278 | 20, 139 | 16,980 


Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn, N. Y -..--.---------- 391,574 | 428,121 | 16, 121 | 11,730 
Cooperative Bakeries of Brownsville, Brooklyn, N. Y_-..--.------ 381, 843 394,793 | 5,794] 6,837 
New Cooperative Co., Dillonvale, Ohio_-_.-.....-..-...--.-----.-- 542,854 | 372, 199 | 36, 583 | 11, 216 
United Cooperative Society, Maynard, Mass-..._.....-...------- 332,971 | 338,488 | 11,174 | 12,589 
United Cooperative Society, Fitchburg, Mass___.............-..-- 324, 203 332, 746 | 12, 695 | 10, 949 
Work People’s Trading Co., Virginia, Minn-.......-_..-.-.------ 268, 873 | 316,877 | 13,385 | 11, 226 
Crystal Falls Cooperative Society, Crystal Falls, Mich----_-_.--- 293, 438 288, 776 (2) (2) 
Scandia Cooperative Association, Escanaba, Mich ---.__..-...--..- 281, 132 279, 655 (2) (?) 
Fort Bragg Cooperative Mercantile Corporation, Fort Bragg, Calif.| 127, 002 159,454 | 6,869 | 15, 568 
Russian Workers’ Cooperative Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y_...._-..---| 140, 000 149, 784 370 | 3,300 
Minot Cooperative Co., Minot, N. Dak__. _.-....-.-.--..------ __| 159,759 | 147,567 | 8,331 | 6,421 
Rock Cooperative Co., Rock, Mich............-....<22--.--..---- 132,421 | 144, 864 | 12, 142 | 12, 272 
j United Cooperative Society, Norwood, Mass__............-------- 123, 286 113,741 | 2,191 | 1,371 
Grange Cooperative Wholesale, Seattle, Wash___.....__._....___-- (?) 105, 880 (2) 1, 785 
Scandia Mereantile Co., Scandia, Minn_..-...-....----.--.------- 105,131 | 104,278 | (2) (2) 
Union Supply & Fuel Co., Staunton, Il__..............----------- 129,769 | 100,054 | 4,5504 2, 221 




















' Data are from Cooperation (New York), March, 1928, P. 53; the Northern States’ Cooperator, March, 

cee Eastern Cooperator, May, 1928; Cooperative Pyramid Builder, June, 1928; and report from Staunton 
by, 

* No data. 
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Housing Societies 


‘THE past year has seen the further development or completion oj 

several cooperative housing projects in New York City. Up, 
doubtedly the largest of these is the cooperative community of the 
United Workers’ Cooperative Association, with its group of apart. 
ment buildings providing living quarters for 1,185 families. Thy 
next largest project is that of the Amalgamated Clothing Worke;< 
which has provided housing accommodations for 303 families. Theg 
projects are described on pages 1 to 14 of this issue. 

Another colony is that of the Jewish Cooperative Homes Association 
which has provided homes for some 250 families. These tenants have 
established a cooperative store society and are providing themselves 
with groceries, meats, dairy products, fruit and vegetables, drugs, and 
stationery, to the amount of between $12,000 and $15,000 per month, 

A fourth group is that of the Jewish National Workers’ Cooperative 
Homes Association, whose colony includes 125 families. Coopers. 
tive purchasing is also being done by these tenants. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Services started a small cafeteria in 
downtown New York in 1920 and has since expanded its business 
from year to year until now it operates seven cafeterias, two food 
shops, lending libraries, and a credit union. Its latest report states 
that the creation of a department to build cooperative houses is being 
considered, and the management is now working on plans for the 
first house. 





Supreme Court Decision on Cooperative Marketing Act 


HE question of the validity of cooperative marketing acts has at 
last come before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Such laws have been the object of attack in many States but 

have almost invariably been upheld by the State supreme courts. 
The provisions whose constitutionality has perhaps been most often 
questioned have been those providng for specific performance and 
liquidated damages and specifically exempting marketing associations 
(formed under the act) of the charge of being in restraint of trade. 
In the case under review (Liberty Warehouse Co. v. Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Marketing Assn., 48 Sup. Ct. 291), which came 
up from the Court of Appeals of Kentucky, attack was made upon 
the constitutionality of two sections (26 and 27) of the cooperative 
marketing act of that State. The first of these provided that 1 
should be a misdemeanor for anyone knowingly to induce breach of 
‘contract with a cooperative marketing association, and the second 
declared that warehousemen who knowingly permitted or encouraged 
the violation of such a contract should be liable to the association for 
$500 as well as fees and costs. ‘ a 
It appeared that Mike Kielman joined the cooperative association 
and signed its contract, binding himself to deliver to it all tobacco 
raised by him. Notwithstanding, he delivered 2,000 pounds of hs 





1 Decisions of the State supreme courts in some of these cases have been noted in the Labor Ke\ iew b, 
follows: California (December, 1922, p. 237), Colorado (May, 1926, pp. 106, 107), Florida (September, !°', 
pp. 76, 77), Louisiana (May, 1926, pp. 108, 109), Mississippi (May, 1926, pp. 107, 108), North ‘ orale 
(September, 1924, pp. 167-169), Oklahoma (May, 1926, p. 109), Oregon (May, 1923, pp. 230, 2'!), a 
nessee (April, 1925, pp. 174, 175), Texas (February, 1924, p. 218), Washington (September, 1924, p. 169), 
Wisconsin (September, 1924, pp. 166, 167). 
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crop to the Liberty Warehouse Co. Before the warehouse company 
could dispose of it, the association notified the company of the cir- 
oumstances, requested it not to sell the tobacco, and called attention 
9 the penalties prescribed in the law. The company ignored this 
warning and proceeded to sell the produce at auction, whereupon the 
cooperative association brought suit, in which it was sustained by 
the lower court and by the court of appeals, the association being 
awarded judgment for $500 and $100 attorneys’ fees. 

The Supreme Court found no abuse of power by the lower courts 
depriving the company of any of its lawful rights, and pointed out that 
it had no jurisdiction to review a mere declaratory judgment of those 
courts as to the rights and duties of the company under the law. 

As to the eompany’s contention in regard to sections 26 and 27 that 
they abridged the company’s privileges as a citizen, conflicted with the 
fourteenth amendment, deprived it of property without due process 
of law, and denied it equal protection of the laws, the court pointed 
out that a corporation does not possess the same rights as a citizen. 
It denied that mere authorization by the State of the formation 
of marketing associations impaired any right of a warehouse company. 
“This also is true of the declaration that such associations shall not be 
deemed monopolies, combinations, or conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
and that contracts with members shall not be illegal. The State 
may declare its own policy as to such matters.”’ 

The court declared that the company had no substantial basis upon 
which to invoke the equal protection clause, since the act did not 
prescribe any more rigorous penalties for warehousemen than for other 
offenders. As to the company’s contention that the act abridges the 
company’s right to do business with amyone who seeks its services, 
the court said: 



















Undoubtedly the statute does prohibit and penalize action not theretofore so 
restricted and to that extent interferes with freedom. But this is done to protect 
certain contracts which the legislature deemed of great importance to the public 
and peculiarly subject to invasion. We need not determine whether the liberty 
protected by the Constitution includes the right to induce a breach of contract 
between others for the aggrandizement of the intermeddler—to violate the 
nice sense of right which honorable traders ought to observe. 


The court pointed out that similar statutes have been enacted in 42 


States and by Congress, and that, with a single exception, no court 


has condemned any essential feature of such an act, and concluded as 
follows: 

















The opinion generally accepted—and upon reasonable grounds we think—is that 
the cooperative marketing statutes promote the common interest. The provisions 
forprotecting the fundamental contracts against interference by outsiders are essen- 
tial to the plan. This court has recognized as permissible some discrimination 
intended toencourageagriculture. [Casescited.] Andinmany casesit has affirmed 
the general power of the States so to legislate as to meet a definitely threatened evil. 
(Cases cited.] Viewing all the circumstances, it is impossible for us to say that the 
Legislature of Kentucky could not treat marketing contracts between the associ- 
ation and its members as of a separate class, provide against probable interference 
therewith, and to that extent limit the sometime action of warehousemen. | 

The liberty of contract guaranteed by the Constitution is freedom from arbi- 
trary restraint—not immunity from reasonable regulation to safeguard the public 
interest. The question is whether the restrictions of the statute have reasonable 













f ‘elation to a proper purpose. [Citing cases.] A provision for a penalty to be 





received by the aggrieved party as punishment for the violation of a statute does 
“ Pe ue it. [Citing cases.] 
irmed, 
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Membership of Agricultural Cooperative Associations 
A REPORT recently published by the United States Bureay of 


Agricultural Economics! gives detailed membership figyre 
for the various types of cooperative marketing associations 
from which the following data were taken. 
The report covers 10,803 associations, whose membership at the 
close of 1925 aggregated 2,700,000. It is stated that approximately 
50 per cent of these associations are engaged also in the cooperatiy, 
purchase of such things as farm supplies, general merchandise, {yl 
hardware, etc. 
The following table, taken from the report, shows the membership 
distribution by States: 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF AGRICULTURAL COopER,. 
TIVE ASSOCIATIONS, BY STATES, 1925 





























r Estimated \} Estimated 
| — membership || — | membership 
f | ta 
State .- | State 
| asSO- | Number | asso- | Number 
cia of | Per cia- | yf Per 
| Hons | members| °° | oe | members | “™ 
Pr ee cee pig ~ 
pS Ee ee | 1,383 | 217, 400 eR NN: BENE ape ee. ee 395 115, 300 43 
SS | ES eS 56 | 194, 700 a4 ku fe, See 286 | 100,000 37 
0 a 1,094 | 179,800 & 74 Oblnhoume. . WW. enw 143 92,200} 34 
Missouri._................| 537 | 170, 600 a CI, ..nnncceasnenases 350 | 91,200; 34 
North Carolina_-__..._.__. 50 | 139, 900 ae FAP otewe. os. slo. 4, 159 |1, 019, 500 | 37.8 
it anctp-enunstanceiiede 822 131, 000 4.8 | ————_|— 
Michigan. -_-............- | 436} 128,300; 4.7/| ee a ES 10, 803 |2, 700, 000 | 100.0 
pO SS aS 1, 092 120, 100 4.4 | | 
i -— ! a — 


Consumers’ Cooperation in Canada 


HE Canadian Cooperator (Brantford, Ont.) for July, 1928, con- 
RY tains data, covering the year 1927, for the United Grain Grow- 
ers and 24 other cooperative societies affiliated to the Canadian 
Cooperativé Union. Groceries are the articles most commonly 
handled by these societies, but most of them also sell shoes and dry 
goods, and some societies sell various kinds of farm supplies as well. 
The table below, compiled from this report and that of the previous 
year, shows the development of these societies in 1926 and 1927: 


OPERATIONS OF CANADIAN COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1926 AND 1927 





























Retail societies United Grain Growers 
Item a a — oa 

1926 1927 1926 1927 
"We 28 inna 
Number of societies reporting.___..._..._....-.-._-.--- 16 24 1 | - 
os a7 a eet ee ee 7, 308 8, 914 35, 441 | 35, 000 
ES PSE Se ee eee te ee S $354, 971 $488, 208 | $2, 890,628 | $2, 979, 078 
CE LT LE DE TE PRAM EADS $157, 838 $184, 530 |.......-----|--- ~ === 
| ened eG SUR LE bee a way E $151,791 | $228, 504 | $1, 203, 182 | $3, 500, 0 
ADnCGtE MERRION 6 ois o's dened bs bbe $2, 792, 872 | $4, 481, 575 jo $2,701, 943 | o $2, 312 218 
) EN, SRE Sia Pe re 5 eT yea $154, 140 $283, 777 $418, 574 $720, 266 
Amount returned in patronage dividends______._.____. $118, 945 | Oe --- 
pe TO ERE eee 208 280 750 70 








* Distributive departments only; figures for other items apply to all departments. 


— 





1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No. 40: Agricultural cooperative 
associations, egy eg, Tagen purchasing, 1925, by R. H. Elsworth. Washington, 1928. Data on voiume ol 
business, taken from this report were given in the Labor Review for April, 1928, pp. 86, 87. 
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The period in which these societies have been in operation ranges 
from 1 year and 2 months to 21 years and 6 months; their average age 
‘. 10 years and 6 months. 
~The rate of interest paid on capital ranged from 5 to 8 per cent, 
and the rate of patronage dividend ranged from 1 to 11 percent. It 
‘; pointed out that were the rate of return figured on capital invested, 
instead of on sales, this would mean that these societies had in 1927 
made returns to their members of 58.12 per cent on the invested 
capital. 

A number of these societies are making some of their purchases 
from the English Cooperative Wholesale Society. Im 1927 these 
amounted to $23,500. 





OLD-AGE AND OTHER PENSIONS 










































Old-Age Pension Act of Massachusetts 


SPECIAL commission of five members to investigate the subject 
A of old-age and other pensions was provided for by the Massa. 
chusetts Legislature in 1923 (ch. 43). Additional matters 
were referred to it in 1924 (chs. 33, 35, and 44) and its time for report- 
ing on old-age pensions was extended in 1925 to November 1, 1925, 
The conclusions and recommendations embodied in its report were 
agreed to by three members, the other two filing a minority report 
containing their separate conclusions and recommendations. The 
majority report recommended that a system of old-age pensions be 
established, to be supported and administered by the State. The 
minority report favored improvement of indoor relief and the admin- 
istration of poor relief by the township, which should receive one- 
third of the cost from the State. Each report submitted a draft of 
a bill which embodied the recommendations made. Section 6 of the 
draft contained in the minority report provided that the treasurer 
of the Commonwealth be authorized to hold funds received, 
either from gifts or bequests, for the purpose of establishing a fund for 
the assistance of aged persons suffering from incurable diseases and 
other aged persons in need of assistance. 
On June 12, 1928, the first Massachusetts law attempting to pro- 
vide a solution of the problem of old age was approved. (Acts of 
1928, ch. 383.) Generally, it was limited to the suggestion contained 
in section 6 of the draft of the minority mentioned above. 
The act provides for the creation of a public bequest commis 
sion consisting of the State secretary, the State treasurer, and the 
commissioner of State aid and pensions. No additional compensation 
shall be allowed the officials for their service on the commission. A 
“public bequest fund”’ was provided for and shall be under the control 
of the commissioners. It is to be made up of gifts to the fund or to 
the commission for the use of the fund. (No State contribution was 
provided for.) The State treasurer shall be the custodian of the fund. 
When, and so long as, the principal of said fund amounts to $500 ,(00 
the commission, with the approval of the governor and council, may 
distribute, in accordance with its rules and regulations relative 
thereto, the income from said fund to such worthy citizens of the 
Commonwealth, as, in its opinion, by reason of old age and need, are 
entitled thereto. Noman under 65 and no woman under 60 is entitled 
to assistance from such fund. The commission, subject to the ap- 
proval of the governor and council, may make, and from time to ‘ime 
may alter and amend, ruJes and regulations governing payments. 
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Old-Age Pensions in Canada 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette of April, 1928, reports that the 
T old-age pensions act has now become operative in Yukon 
Territory under an agreement concluded in March with the 
General Government, in accordance with a resolution adopted last 
year by the Yukon Council. The legislatures of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba have also enacted legislation which, when the necessary 
arrangements with the General Government have been concluded, 
will bring the Federal act into effect within these Provinces, and it 
is hoped that the payment of pensions will shortly begin. British 
Columbia adopted the plan last year, and it is already in operation 
there. 

The Canadian plan establishes pensions for persons 70 years old 
and upward whose income from other sources is less than $365 a 
year. The maximum pension payable is $240 a year, and this is 
diminished by the amount of the recipient’s own income, so far as 
this exceeds $125 a year. One-half of the amount of pension payable 
is borne by the Federal Government and the other by the government 
of any Province which enacts legislation giving effect to the system. 
The cost of administration is borne by the provincial government. 

Under date of May 28, 1928, the Canadian Deputy Minister of Labor 
presented to the House of Comnions a report upon the agreements, 
made in accordance with the terms of the old-age pensions act, 
between the Dominion Government and the governments of the 
Provinees of British Columbia and Saskatchewan, and included with 
it a statement of the operation of the plan in British Columbia. 

British Columbia was the first Province to take advantage of the 
act, and on September 28, 1927, the Dominion Government signed 
the pensions agreement with that Province. It has since paid over 
to it $131,452, which is half of the total amount the Province paid 
in pensions from September, 1927, to March 31, 1928. In May, 
1928, a similar agreement was entered into with the Province of 
Saskatchewan, but as yet the Dominion Government has not been 
called upon to make its quarterly payment to this Province. 

The number of old-age pensioners in British Columbia is given as 
2,712, which is 0.4716 per cent of the total population, and 22.6 per 
cent of the population aged 70 and over. The average monthly 
pension is $17.43, and the total net amount paid in pensions up to 
March 31, 1928, was $262,904. Among the pensioners, 1,579 were 
men and 1,133 were women. Nine-tenths of those receiving pensions 
had been born either in Canada or in Great Britain, the percentages 
being 43.6 for Canada, 32 for England, 9.9 for Scotland, and 4.7 
for Ireland. The pensioners owned property to the value of $1,268,- 
938, or, on the average, $467.90 per capita. 


Mothers’ Pensions in Saskatchewan 


RECENT report of the commissioner for the bureau of child 
protection in Saskatchewan, concerning mothers’ pensions, is . 
summarized in the Canadian Labor Gazette for April, 1928. 

During 1927 the bureau received 260 new applications for the mothers’ 
lowance, of which number 238 were not allowed. There were 188 
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cancellations during the year, and at the end of December the nun 
of allowances in effect was 1,253. This represents the growth of 
system from 1918 to 1927, inclusive. 


The amount paid during the calendar year totaled $343,975, which repres 
an average of $22.88 per family per month, and the total number of chi 
under 16 years of age represented in the families receiving allowances 
4,386. * * * On December 31,217 women whose husbands are inecapaci' 
for earning for the family and are either in an institution or at home were rece 
allowances. There were 12 cases where orphans were being taken care « 
widows or unmarried women, and 17 cases where the husband or father \ 
jail or penitentiary. 

In all, there were 48 fewer applications for allowances received in 1927 thas in 
1926 and eight more applications allowed. The number of cancellations in | 927 
was 80 less than in 1926, and the number receiving allowances now is 134 iiore 
than at the same period last year. A total of $18,545 more was paid out in !927 
than in 1926. 
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Pension System for English Hospital Officers and Nurses 


GENERAL pension system for hospital executives and em- 
A ployees was put into effect January 1, 1928, in the voluntary 
hospitals of England and Northern Ireland. 

‘There are two types of hospitals in England—voluntary and 
State—the former type being th® more important. The State 
hospitals are connected with the local poorhouses and their officers and 
nurses participate in pension schemes controlled by the local authori- 
ties. The voluntary hospitals, on the other hand, are maintained hy 
voluntary contributions from the public, are staffed by physicians and 
surgeons who give their services, and are managed by boards whose 
members do not receive fees. There is intense local pride in them, 
especially outside of London, and as a result there is general objection 
to any tendency toward Government interference or toward cen- 
tralization of authority. There was considerable opposition, there- 
fore, to a general pension scheme, but one was finally organized in 
London through the efforts of King Edwards Hospital Fund—a find 
constituted to make central collections on behalf of London hospita!s— 
and other hospital and nursing organizations. 

The plan includes all the members of the administrative, clerical, 
and dispensing staff of the institutions who elect to come under the 
pension scheme and whose annual salary is $800 or over, although 
those earning between $500 and $800 are given the privilege of joining 
should they wish to do so. Hospital officers and nurses retain their 
right to the pension in case of transfer to another institution and, in 
the case of nurses, also if they take up private nursing. Hospital 
officers who give up the service before completing 10 years of service 
and nurses who give up practice before that time may not re! ain 
their pension rights. Each hospital may decide for itself whether or 
not it will admit students to the pension scheme. If the ae 
does admit them their contributions are allowed to accumulate : 
interest but no policy is taken out until training is completed. 

The principle of joint contributions based on the salary of th) 
participating is followed in the pension scheme, the employ'ng ng 





ital Management, Chicago, May, 1928, pp. 31-34: ‘‘ Pension system put into effect by English 
beaptte sand nursing groups,’’ by Sir. Edward Penton. 
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institutions paying 10 per cent and the subscribers to the pension system 
5 percent. The insurance is carried by regular insurance companies, 
as it was felt that the resources of the hospitals were not sufficient 
to justify the risk of carrying the insurance in a mutual fund. 

The pensions are payable either in the form of an endowment 
policy or in a deferred annuity policy. The policies mature at the 
age of 60 for men and at the age of 55 for women, but retirement is 
not compulsory at these ages and in case retirement is deferred the 
amount of the policy is allowed to accumulate at compound interest. 

The scope of the insurance scheme is shown by the fact that there 
are 948 voluntary hospitals in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
comprising approximately 63,000 beds and 50,000 nurses in hospital 
service or private practice. 





ty tad tnd 
— —_ 


Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Contributory Pensions in 
Scotland 


HE ninth annual report of the Scottish Board of Health, recently 
issued, calls attention to the widespread effect of the widows’, 
orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions act upon the eco- 

nomic position of the people of Scotland. 

At the date of writing the number of persons in respect of whom weekly pay- 
ments are being made under the scheme, including children for whom additional 
allowances are payable while they remain of the required age, is estimated at 
over 150,000. In other words, 3 persons out of every 100 of the population 


and one person for every 12 insured persons are beneficiaries under a scheme 
that has been operative for little more than two years. 


The success of the plan; the report points out, is largely due to the 
fact that it is contributory. The independence of the Scottish people 
renders them averse to the acceptance of charity, but the contributory 
nature of the scheme removes it, in their opinion, from the category 
of philanthropic undertakings, and they adjust their plans for life 
with both the payment of contributions and the eventual receipt of 
pensions as fundamental factors. 

A large part of the work in 1927 consisted of preparations for the 
coming into effect, on January 2, 1928, of the provisions concerning 
pensions for those aged 65 to 70. By the end of December, 60,948 
claims for such pensions had been received, of which 45,097 had been 
approved, 5,826 had been disallowed, 1,707 otherwise disposed of, 
and 8,318 were still under consideration. 

More than two-thirds (68 per cent) of the claims which were dis- 
allowed had been made in good faith under a misapprehension of 
the provisions of the act concerning a wife’s claim to a pension 
through the insurance of her husband. An uninsured woman between 
the ages of 65 and 70 may claim a pension if her husband is or has 
been entitled to a pension between these ages by virtue of his own 
insurance. If, however, the husband had died or had reached the age 
of 70 before January 2, 1928, the woman has no claim to a pension 
during this age period. ‘It was through a fairly common failure to 
appreciate this that most of the disallowed claims were made.” ’ 

Data as to the financial working of the scheme show that for the 
year ending March 31, 1928, the expenditure (partly estimated) for 
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pensions was £1,252,300,' of which £903,200 was for widows’ and 
£49,500 for orphans’ pensions, while £299 ,600 was for pemsio: at 
ages 65 to 70. Of the pensions for widows and orphans the g 
part, £605,800, was paid under the noncontributory provisions. 
Attempts at fraud seem to have been rare. During the year 0 voy. 
payments to the amount of £1,320 were made. Most of these |)q; 
been claimed under a misapprehension as to when the right i) , 
pension had lapsed, and when the mistake was discovered \o», 
easily recovered. Of the total overpayments, only £144 had ty |). 
written off as irrecoverable, and of this amount less than half (£5) 
was found to have been overdrawn with fraudulent intent. |) | 
instances prosecutions were instituted, resulting in 9 convictions, 
with 3 cases still unsettled when the report was prepared. 
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Proposed Old-Age Pensions in South Africa 


HE Government of the Union of South Africa has announced its 
decision to establish a noncontributory old-age pension scheme, 
to become effective in January, 1929. The details of the plan 

are not at hand, but the Social and Industrial Review, the official 

publication of the Department of Labor of South Africa, gives in its 
issue for May, 1928, some of the principal features of the proposed 
system, as follows: 


The intention is to grant old-age pensions to persons of small means who /iave 
reached the age of 65 years. The pension for Kuropeans will be £30 per annum 
and for colored persons (not including natives) £18 per annum, the means |imit 
being £54 and £36, respectively. If the income is below £24 and £18, respec- 
tively, full pension will be paid, and as the means increase to £51 and £38, respev- 
tively, the pension will be reduced pari passu. 
On the basis of the proposals it is estimated that the cost of the scheme for tlie 
first full year will not exceed £780,000. The cost will increase annually by alout 
one-half per cent. 


”*™ 








1 Pound at par=$4.8665; exchange rate for March, 1928=$4.8799. 
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Increased Unemployment Insurance Contributions in 
Queensland 


NDER date of April 28, 1928, the Governor of Queensland 
U published an amended regulation, effective from July 1, 
changing the rates of contribution to the unemployment 
insurance fund. In the past the Government, the employer, and 
the employee have each contributed weekly 4d. to the fund, but 
from that date the amount is to be 6d. each. The Queensland 
Industrial Gazette, which publishes the announcement in its issue for 
May 24, 1928, gives also a summary of an explanation regarding the 
change made by the Minister for Labor and Industry, who stated 
that it has been rendered necessary by the heavy demands upon the 
fund due to the prevalence of unemployment. 


Mr. Gledson said that the council at its last two or three meetings had been 
greatly concerned at the rapid depletion of the fund. The council had gone very 
fully into the matter, and could see no way of saving expense so far as the pay- 
ments were concerned. In view of the large number of unemployed persons and 
the heavy drain on the fund, the council would find it necessary to further increase 
the sustenance contribution by the three parties contributing to the fund—the 
Government, the employer, and the employee. 

According to reports from labor exchanges throughout Queensland, about 
11,000 persons were unemployed in Queensland at the middle of March. 


—_—— 





Compulsory Registration of Unemployed in Italy 


N MARCH 29, 1928, a royal decree was issued in Italy gov- 
erning the establishment and operation of employment 
exchanges.' 

Under this decree employers are forbidden to engage unemployed 
workers not registered at employment exchanges and the workers 
must not accept work without being registered. 

An unemployed worker must register, in the district in which he 
resides, at the employment exchange having jurisdiction over the 
particular type of work he desires. Failure so to register is punishable 
by a fine up to 200 lire.? Five days after employment is secured he 
must report the fact to the employment exchange at which he is 
registered, the maximum fine for violation of this rule being 50 lire. 
For accepting work without having previously registered at an 
employment exchange, he may be fined up to 300 lire. 

Employers are given the privilege of selecting workers from lists 
of the unemployed but preference must be given to members of the 
National Fascist Party and of the Fascist trade-unions. This regu- . 


-_ 


!'The provisions of the decree as given in this article are from a translation of the decree furnished by 
Henry P. Fletcher, American Ambassador to Italy, under date of May 29, 1928. 
Lira at par= 5.26 cents; exchange rate for May, 1928= 5.27 cents. 
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Jation is applicable also to the employment of manual laborer 
public organizations, though exclusive of the personnel which 
any way dependent upon ‘State administrations, even though 
organizations may have an autonomous character. 

‘An employer who engages workers not registered at employiient 
exchanges, or who accepts the services of an intermediary to se 
workers, may be fined 50 to 300 lire for each worker so employed 
total of such fines not to exceed 3,000 lire. 

An employer (unless connected with the State administraiion) 
must report, within five days, the engagement of an unemp|oyed 
person to the employment exchange at which the worker was revis- 
tered, and indicate the nature of the work for which he was hired. 
Also, within five days, such an employer must report to the em) |oy- 
ment exchange at which they were registered the names of workers 
whom he has dismissed or who have “resigned, stating the kind of 
work performed and the length of their service. An employer who 
fails to report engagements and dismissals is punishable by a fine of 
30 to 100 lire, for each workman employed, with a maximum of 2 ()()) 
lire, and of 50 to 200 lire, for each worker dismissed, with a maximum 
of 4,000 lire. 

Mediation by private individuals, associations, or companies to 
bring about the employment of the unemployed, even though no 
charge is made for such services, may be forbidden in determin vd 
localities and also in the country as a whole by decree of the Minister 
for Corporations in agreement with the Minister for National Heon- 
omy. Any person acting as an intermediary 1 in violation of the jaw 
may be fined up to a maximum of 5,000 lire. A maximum prison sen- 
tence of a month may be added to the fine in the more serious case S, 
if the same offense is repeated, or if the intermediary received remuner- 
ation for his services. 

Separate employment exchanges for different classes of workers are 
to be set up at the offices of the workers’ trade associations, each 
exchange to be established by a separate decree issued by the Min- 
ister for Corporations, in agreement with the Minister for National 
Economy and the interested corporations where such exist. ‘he 
decree must specify the territorial jurisdiction, the occupations, and 
the kind of product to be covered by the exchange. Hach exchange 
is to be administered by a commission composed of members appoin ied 
in equal numbers (fixed by the decree) by the interested associations 
of employers and of workers and approved by any competent existing 
corporations. The presiding officer is to be the secretary (presiii- 
ably the local secretary) of the National Fascist Party. 

These commissions will direct and control the functioning of tlieir 
respective exchanges in accordance with prescribed ministeria! ries 
and rules laid down by the labor and social insurance section of ile 
competent provincial economic council. They shall also furnis!: to 
the competent ministers opinions on questions concerning the |: )or 
market. 

The agents of the employment exchanges shall be selected by ‘he 
commissions from candidates proposed by the interested wor\:rs 
from directors of their trade organizations, such agents to be res} 1- 
sible to the commissions appointing them. 
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In each Province the labor and social insurance section of the pro- 
vincial economic council, in addition to other duties assigned by law, 
will control and coordinate the work of the employment exchanges. 
This section will establish, within the limits of the ministerial regula- 
tions, compulsory rules regarding the organization, functions, and 
mutual relations of the bureaus, and will decide appeals relative to 
the activities of the employment exchanges. 

The labor and social insurance section of a provincial economic 
council shall be presided over by a delegate from the Ministry for 
Corporations and be composed of (a) an equal number of representa- 
tives of the mterested trade organizations of employers (selected 
from the members of the other sections of the provincial economic 
council) and of workers; (b) the industrial and labor inspector; (c) 
the director of the Institute of Social Insurance; and (d) the pur- 
veyor of public works or a functionary appointed by him, or, in 
Provinces not having a purveyor of public works, of the chief eivil 
engineer. ‘The members listed in (b), (c), and (d) are advisory only 
and will not have the right to influence decisions. 

In case of the irregular functioning of employment exchanges, the 
Minister for Corporations, in agreement with the Minister for Na- 
tional Economy, and after consultation with the labor and social 
insurance section of the competent provincial economic couneil, may 
dissolve the administrative commission and appoint a commissioner. 

In the execution of the decree regarding the employment exchanges 
the Minister for Corporations and the Minister for National Economy 


have supervision over such matters as come within their respective 
jurisdictions. 








LABOR LAWS 





Bills and Legislation of Interest to Labor in First Session of 
Seventieth Congress (1927-28) 


ONGRESS has exclusive legislative power over the District of 
Columbia. Labor legislation of the same general natire 
that introduced in State legislatures is introduced in Co:vress 

for the District of Columbia. Congress also has the power to pass 
labor legislation affecting persons engaged in interstate and fy 
commerce (such as railroad employees, seamen, and maritime work- 
ers), and persons employed by the Government or engaged on the 
publie works of the United States or within places (such as navy 
yards) subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Govern inent. 
Through its power to ‘‘constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court”’’ Congress may regulate the action of United States courts in 
labor cases. 

Under the above-mentioned powers a large number of bills affecting 
labor are introduced at each session of Congress. Most of these are 
serious attempts at the immediate solution of some problem of 
interest to labor. Some, however, are introduced. at the request o! 
some individual or group, while others are introduced as a tendation 
for future action. Bills upon which hearings are held are usially 
those in which the public interest has been aroused. Legislation o! 
some kind very often follows these hearings. However, the bills 
must be reported out of committee, be passed by both houses, w:d in 
most cases signed by the President before they become law. 

In the present article the bills of interest to labor generally, to 
employees engaged on public works of the United States, and to 
employees of the United States are necessarily very briefly treated. 
The article does, however, show the type of labor legislation Conzress 
is most interested in at the present time. The amount of interest in 
a given subject may be fairly determined by the number of bills 
relating to it or the amount and type of action taken on the bils 
introduced. The article also shows, negatively, that the interest 0! 
the national legislators on some subjects is not great enough 
warrant the introduction of a bill on the subject. In the ence of 
a statement that a particular bill has been reported out of committee, 
it may be understood that the bill had not advanced to that stage 
at the close of the session. 


as 


Convict Labor 


TEN bills were introduced on the subject of convict labor. The one 

which received the greatest attention was the so-called Co per- 
Hawes bill (S. 1940; H. R. 7729; also S. 1792, S. 823, and !!. Kk. 
6044). This bill divests convict-made goods of their interstate char- 
acter, so that the laws of the States into which such goods ‘iave 
been shipped may be applicable to them to the same extent 5 
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goods produced within the State. Many States have laws requiring 
pel sons dealing in convict-made goods to obtain licenses or providing 
that the goods must be so marked as to indicate that they were 
convict made. Such laws are now ineffective as to goods shipped 
into the State, as they are considered an unlawful burden on interstate 
commerce. The Cooper-Hawes bill seeks to remedy this situation. 
A precedent may be found in the liquor act of August 8, 1890 (26 
Stat. 313), known as the Wilson Act, which was held constitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court in the case of In re Rahrer, 140 
U.S. 545. The only new problem presented is whether a distinction 
will be made between liquor and convict-made goods. 

Hearings were held on the Cooper-Hawes bill, and it was favorably 
reported to both Houses with the recommendation that it be passed. 
(S. Rept. No. 344; H. Rept. No. 897.) The bill passed the House of 
Representatives on May 15, 1928, but was not voted on in the Senate, 
probably because of the rush during the closing days of the session. 
It may, however, receive attention during the coming session. 

House bill 9500 contains the same provision as the Cooper-Hawes 
bill, with the additional requirement that all convict-made goods mov- 
ing in interstate commerce be marked ‘made with prison labor.” 
Senate bill 1174 would make it unlawful to ship convict-made goods 
in interstate commerce unless the packages in which the goods are 
packed be labeled so as to indicate that convicts were employed in 
the production. The reporting of the Cooper-Hawes bill makes 
further consideration of these two bills unlikely. 

Senate bill 829 is a bill to amend the act of February 11, 1924 (43 
Stat. 6), passed for the purpose of equipping the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth for the manufacture of supplies for the use 
of the Government. ‘The amendment would do away with the author- 
ization to sell the shoes manufactured at any penitentiary for the 
use of the Coast Guard, military or naval forces of the United States. 
The bill was not reported. 

Senate bill 4494 and House bill 11285 provide for the establishment 
of Federal prison camps for the use of convicts working on roads 
and other public improvements. The bill was favorably reported to 
the House (H. Rept. No. 1735) and was passed by it on May 21, 
1928. The Senate bill was not reported out of committee. 

Two resolutions were introduced providing for investigations con- 
cerning Federal prisoners. One of these (H. Con. Res. 27), for the 
investigation of further employment for Federal prisoners, was not 
acted upon. The other (H. Res. 233) was for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the care of Federal prisoners, including work done by them. 
This 7 a was agreed to and an investigation is now being 
carried on. 


Contract Labor 


A JOINT resolution (H. J. Res. 312) was introduced relating to 

the enforcement of the contract-labor provisions in the immi- 
gration act of 1917. The word “artists” when applied to instru- 
mental musicians would be limited to musicians of distinguished merit. 
and ability. The resolution apparently was not acted upon. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


"THE wages and hours of labor of seamen were the subject of sey. 
eral bills (H. R. 14129, H. R. 9490, H. R. 9491, and S. 2945 

Senate bill 2945, introduced by Mr. La Follette, was passed by the 
Senate April 24, 1928. It extends to seamen on foreign vessels (y)t- 
side the United States the provisions of the act concerning payments 
of advance wages. 

Two bills (H. R. 218 and 8S. J. Res. 25) would declare November || 
a legal public holiday. The latter was reported adversely on April 
4, 1928. House bill 78 would make Sunday a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia, and Senate bill 3980 provides for a six-day 
week for railroad employees. Neither was reported out of committee. 


Safety and Health 
Child Labor 


HE child labor law of 1908 for the District of Columbia (35 Stat. 

420) was superseded by a new act, Public No. 618, approved 

by the President on May 29, 1928. The new act, effective July 1, 

1928, prohibits the employment of children under 14 years of age in 
connection with any gainful occupation. ' 


Child Welfare 


A bill (H. R. 11986) to create a Federal Child Relief Board to 
administer relief to children in distress during prolonged strikes, 
children of the unemployed, and others was introduced but not 
acted upon. 

Negro Welfare 


A bill to create a Negro Industrial Commission to study economic 
conditions and labor problems of the Negro (H. R. 63) was not 
reported out of committee. } 

Safety 


Two bills provided for the creation, in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of Labor, of a division of safety 
for the purpose of gathering statistics of industrial accidents. These 
bills were favorably reported to both Houses, but were never voted on. 
(S. 1266, Rept. No. 347; H. R. 6848, Rept. No. 745.) 

Several bills provided for the establishment of mine rescue stations 
but were never reported out of committee. (H. R. 5651, H. R. 5811, 
H. R. 6484, H. R. 7945, H. R. 9680, H. R. 9681, and H. R. 10361.) 
A bill providing for a plant suitable for the investigations of the 
Bureau of Mines (H. R. 12992) also was not reported. 

Four bills were introduced looking toward the safety of employees 
and travelers upon railroads (H. R. 9950 and H. R. 7460; S. 669 and 
S. 2320). Two bills were aimed at the practice of using stop watc lies, 
one in the War Department (H. R. 7754) and the other in the Postal 
Service (H. R. 7473). Two bills to reduce the hazards in the use of 
spray-painting machines were introduced, one of which prohibited 





1 For further analysis, see Labor Review, July, 1928, p. 66; also H. R. 6685, Rept. No. 842. 
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the use of the machine (S. 3966) and the other regulated its use (S. 
4186). None of the above bills was reported out of committee. 





































)), Housing 
he : 
Two bills were introduced to encourage home ownership by pro- 

viding capital at lower rates of interest (S.817 and H. R. 11997). 
Neither was reported out of committee. 


Labor Activities 
Coal Miners’ Strike 


he 


HE coal-mining industry and the strike of the bituminous coal 
miners received considerable attention. Three resolutions (H. 
Res. 76 and 109, and S. Res. 105) called for an investigation of con- 
ditions in the coal fields. The last resolution was passed by the Senate 
and a committee made an investigation. 

Bills were also introduced to promote consolidation and cooperation 
in the mining and marketing of bituminous coal (H. R. 8523, H. R. 
(2105, and S. 2029), providing for Government operation of the mines 
(H. R. 8321, and H. J. Res. 100), to control the marketing of coal 
(S. 800, and H. R. 92), and to settle labor disputes (S. 800, S. 676, 
H. R. 262, H. R. 397, and H. R. 6671). None of these bills was 
reported out of committee. The bill which was apparently most 
carefully prepared was introduced by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce within less than a month of 
adjournment. (S. 4490; H. R. 13880.) The purpose of the bill was 
“to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in bituminous coal; 
to provide for consolidations, mergers, and cooperative marketing; 
regulate the fuel supply of interstate carriers; require the licensing 
of corporations producing and shipping coal in interstate commerce; 
and to create a Bituminous Coal Commission.”’ It was not reported 
out of committee. 


Ot 


nie 
lot 


Injunctions 


The Shipstead bill (S. 1482; H. R. 7759), which was aimed at the 
granting of injunctions in labor disputes, provided that equity courts 
of the United States should have jurisdiction to protect tangible and 
transferable property when there was no remedy at law. Hearings 
on this bill received considerable public attention. A substitute bill 
was reported by a subcommittee to the Senate Committee on Judi- 
ciary, but was not reported to the Senate. Another bill (H. R. 
10082) prohibited the issuance of injunctions in certain labor disputes, 
but was not reported out of committee. 


Miscellaneous 


Bills to prohibit picketing in the District of Columbia (H. R. 112), 
making interference with interstate commerce unlawful (H. R. 114), 
providing for jury trials in certain contempt proceedings (H. R. 99, 
5. 849, S. 4202), protecting the right of freedom of speech (H. R. ° 
10862, H. R. 12485) and concerning private or industrial detectives 
(5. Res. 46, H. R. 8125) were not reported out of committee. 
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Unemployment 


SEV ERAL resolutions were introduced to investigate the unom- 

ployment situation and to consider methods of relief (S. Con 
Res. 16, S. Res. 147, S. Res. 219, S. Res. 233, H. J. Res. 289, I, J. 
Res. 290, and H. J. Res. 326). Senate Resolution 147, directing the 
Secretary of Labor to make an investigation, was passed, and the 
Secretary of Labor made a report on March 24. Senate Resolution 
219, directing the Senate Committee on Education and Labor to 
make an inv estigation concerning the causes of unemployment and 
certain suggested plans of relief, also passed. 

A bill requiring the Bureau of Labor ——— to colleet employ- 
ment statistics was introduced but not reported (S. 4158). There 
has, however, been added to the Budget $100,000 for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The Jones prosperity reserve bill (S. 2475; H. R. 13568), seeking 
a solution of the unemployment problem by providing for the expan- 
sion of public works during periods of unemploy ment and industrial 
depression, was reported out of committee (S. Rept. No. 836) but 
did not reach a vote. The House bill was not reported. 

A bill more detailed than the Jones bill (S. 4307) offered the same 
solution. House Resolution 119 was limited to the present unem- 
ployment situation and provided for the speeding up of public works 
plans. House bill 12288 provided for the issuance of legal tender 
notes, in exchange for noninterest-bearing bonds, to relieve the 
unemployment situation. None of the above bills was reported out 
of committee. 

Two bills were introduced for the purpose of establishing a national 
employment system (S. 4157; H. R. 13901). Neither was reported 
out of committee. 

Social Insurance 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Ser several years bills have been introduced for the purpose of giv- 

ing the employees of the District of Columbia the benefits of a 
workmen’s compensation act, and a number of such were introduced 
in the seventieth congress (H. R. 200, H. R. 131, H. R. 5711, S. 1653, 
and S. 2025). <A difference of opinion concerning the advisability 
of creating an exclusive State Fund arose, however, which, it appear ed, 
might prevent the passage of an act on this subject. Those interested 
in the legislation, however, agreed on a bill extending the provisions 
of the longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation act to em- 
ployees in ‘the District af Columbia (S. 3565, S. Rept. No. 852; and 
H. Rept. No. 1422; H. R. 12896, Rept. No. 1357). The bill, which 
did not provide for an exclusive State fund, was approved by the 
President on May 17, 1928 (Public No. 419, 70th Cong.), and became 
effective July 1, 1928. 

Another bill provided for extending the provisions of the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ act to employees engaged in interstate 
air commerce (H. R. 13782), but was not reported out of commitice. 

The first amendment to the longshoremen’s and harbor workers 
compensation act made it the duty of United States District Attor- 
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nev; to represent the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. This amendment was approved by the President on 
May 4, 1928. (H. R. 12320, Rept. No. 1079, Public Act No. 349.) 


Employers’ Liability 


Longshoremen have been covered by a workmen’s compensation 
act. in the case of injury S. 4452 would give them the right to sue 
for damages. Another bill (S. 3813) extended jurisdiction of United 
States courts to cover personal-injury suits by employees of foreign 
vessels. Neither of the two bills was reported out of committee. 



















Old-Age Pensions 


A resolution was introduced providing for an investigation of 
old-age dependency in the United States and methods of relief 
(H. J. Res. 278). Two bills provided for pensions direct from the 
United States Government (H. R. 13667, for Indians only; and H. R. 
11474), and two others provided for old-age pensions in cooperation 
with the States (H. R. 6511; H. R. 13616). None of these bills was 
reported out of committee. 


Unemployment Insurance 


A bill was introduced for the purpose of creating a compulsory 
unemployment insurance system (H. R. 12205) but was not reported 
out of committee. 

Education 


Vocational Education 


WO bills (S. 1731 and H. R. 12241) were introduced for the purpose 
of more complete development of vocational education in the 
several States. The Senate bill passed, was sent to the House, and 
there reported upon (H. Rept. No. 1667) but did not come to a vote. 
(See also H. R. 12241, Rept. No. 1097.) A bill to, amend the voca- 
tional education act of 1917 was also introduced (H. R. 12691) but 
was not reported out of committee. 








Vocational Rehabilitation 


The House of Representatives passed a bill to provide for the 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled residents of the District of 
Columbia (H. R. 13251, Rept. No. 1578), but the bill was not 
reported out of committee in the Senate. (See also H. R. 11027.) 


Industrial Schools 


A bill to create a national board of rural industrial schools for 
mountain children was introduced (H. R. 5705) but was not reported 
out of committee. 









Government Contract Work 


‘THREE bills affecting labor on public works of the United States 

were introduced during the past session. Of these, House bill . 
5767 is probably the most important, as it is an attempt to establish 
uniform requirements affecting Government contracts. It contains 
provisions securing payments to persons supplying labor and mate- 
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rials, setting the hours of labor, and providing for preference ty 
domestic materials and services. The bill was not reported out of 
committee. 

House bill 11141 (see also S. 3561) received considerable atten tioy 
during the session. It requires contractors engaged on public work 
of the United States to give certain preferences in the employment o{ 
labor. The House committee reported it (Rept. No. 1140) but no 
action was taken on it. 

House bill 5772 provides for the employment of day labor by the 
Government where reasonable bids can not be obtained on public 
works. The bill was reported out of committee (Rept. No. 310) but 
no further action was taken. 


Government Employees 


ANY bills were introduced concerning Government employees, 
Three subjects received considerable attention: Salaries; retire. 
ment of Government employees; and night work in the postal service, 
Many bills were introduced affecting the salaries of Government 
employees generally or of special groups of workers. The bill known 
as the Welch bill (H. R. 6518, Rept. No. 1503), after many changes, 
was passed and gave a general increase in salary to almost all Govem- 
ment employees. (Public No. 555, approved May 28, 1928, effective 
July 1, 1928.) 

Next in importance to the great mass of Government employees 
were the bills on the subject of retirement. The bills which received 
the greatest attention were House bill 25 (Rept. No. 1263) and Senate 
bill 1727. (See S. Rept. No. 681.) The latter bill lowering ave of 
eligibility for retirement and increasing the maximum benefits passed 
the Senate and was later reported to the House. (See H. Rept. No. 
1580.) The bill was on the calendar in the House of Representatives 
at the end of the session. ‘Two other bills introduced in the House 
(H. R. 13565, Rept. No. 1870, and H. R. 10288, Rept. 550) were 
concerned more with the administration of the retirement law. ‘The 
latter was passed by the House. 

A bill allowing postal employees 10 per cent additional pay for 
night work was passed by both houses (Public No. 496), but was 
vetoed by the President. The bill was then passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto in the House on May 22, 1928, and in the Senate on 
May 24, 1928. 

Public No. 411 (approved May 17, 1928, and effective July |, 
1928) amends the United States Code, title 39, section 823, relating 
to the granting of sick leave to employees in the Postal Service. 

No attempt can be made here to give an exhaustive list of bills 
affecting Government employees, but some idea of the type of bills 
introduced in Congress which are of interest to labor may be had 
from the following bills: Giving preference in civil-service emp!oy- 
ment to honorably discharged ex-service men; limiting employment 
by the United States to citizens of the United States; placing under 
the competitive, classified civil service special groups not hereto/ore 
so included; making the wages and salaries of civilian employees of 
the United States subject to garnishment and levy of execution; 
providing that certain groups of employees shall be paid their wages 
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weekly; limiting the hours of labor of certain groups to eight hours 
per day and six days per week and in some cases limiting work on 
Saturdays to four hours; granting leave of absence with pay; provid- 
ing for additional wages as a reward for continuous service; providing 
study periods with pay, for certain postal employees; permitting 
rural letter carriers to act as agents or solicitors outside their hours 
of employment; permitting the Postmaster General to contract for 
sroup life insurance for postal employees; directing the Secretary of 
Labor to provide for the construction and operation of dormitories 
for woman employees of the United States in the District of Columbia; 
authorizing the President of the United States to present in the name 
of Congress a medal of honor and written testimonial to scientific 
workers of the Federal Government whose labors have contributed 
to the advancement of scientific knowledge or to the application of 
its truths in a practical way for the welfare of the human race. 

A bill was introduced for the purpose of encouraging and promot- 
ing labor and industry in the United States, to assist in the solution 
of American labor problems, and to enable American industries to 
benviit by the experience of foreign countries by expanding in the 
foreign field the service now rendered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in acquiring and diffusing useful information regard- 
ing labor and industry. ‘This bill will prove interesting to those who 
wish to see the United States Department of Labor enlarge its useful 
activities. (S. 4409 and H. R. 13790.) 














WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Apprenticeship and Training in English Metal Industries 
— British Ministry of Labor has recently issued the sixth 


volume of its report of an inquiry made in 1925 and 1926 into 

methods of training workers for skilled occupations. The 
present volume deals with the methods used in engineering, ship- 
building and ship repairing, and other metal industries. Appre ntice- 
ship is still the favorite method of the larger industries for maintaining 
a supply of skilled workers. Thus in the engineering industry, jp 
which 2,289 firms furnished information cone erning “their 596,139 
male workers, it was found that 43,923 were apprentices and 14.724 
were learners. 

From the figures obtained during the inquiry it may be deduced that of |] 
workers under 21 years of age in the industry in Great Britain about 72,000 
(32 per cent) are apprentices and 25,000 (11 per cent) are learners. 

More than twice as many of these apprentices were serving under 
verbal as under written agreements, though the proportion varied 
widely in different distric 3. Apprentic es commence their training 
at from 14 to 16 years, 16 being the preferred age. Some employers 
take boys at 14, or shortly after, and employ them fora period as shop 
boys or general ‘utility workers for a time before allowi ng them to begin 
apprenticeship. The period of apprenticeship ranges from 5 to 7 
years, according to age at beginning training; on the whole 5 years 
is the commonest period for ‘apprentices. Learners not infreque ntly 
begin at 14 and serve for 7 years. The payment of premiums for 
apprenticeship is not common, only between 5 and 6 per cent of the 
apprentices reported on having been required to make such payments. 
After apprenticeship has been completed, it is ¢ ommon to require the 
worker to serve for a period as an improver or ‘young journeyman” 
before permitting him to claim the full journeyman’s rate of wages. 
This period may vary from six months to two years, but one year is 
the commonest duration. 

Engineering was much the largest of the industries studied. In 
shipbuilding and ship repairing, the next in numerical importance, 
reports covering 103,060 male workpeople gave information as to 
13,432 male apprentices or learners. On the average, the ratio of 
apprentices or learners was 1 to 6.7 other male workpeople. Of the 
13,432 trainees, 50.5 per cent were apprenticed under written agree- 
ments, 48.6 per cent under verbal agreements, and 117 (0.9 per cent) 
were classified as learners. Conditions as to age at beginning, length 
of apprenticeship, and so on were much the same as in engineerin 

The situation in the other industries covered differed mainly in the 
extent to which formal measures of training were in use. In such 
industries as the manufacture of stamped and pressed metal ware, 
“the work requires little actual training, and there is no apprentice- 
ship and no systematic learnership in productive occupations. | 
In the manufacture of cutlery, “it is to be feared that apprentices!1ip 
as @ means of training is fast disappearing.” But in the majorit) of 
the metal trades, apprenticeship or learnership is still the comion 
method of recruiting the working force. 
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Employee Stock Ownership Plans in the United States 


HE extent to which company securities are purchased by em- 
+ ployees and the results of the stock ownership movement 
formed the subject of a recent survey ‘ by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. No plan involving stock ownership by the 
employees was included in the report unless it provided for the 
purchase of the securities in part, at least, by the employee with 
some cooperation from the company, thus excluding profit-sharing or 
bonus plans in which stock is given outright to the employees. 

The practice of selling the securities of the company to employees 
dates from about 1893, when the Illinois Central Railroad granted a 
petition of the officers and employees that they should be allowed to 
purchase the stock of the company on easy terms. From that time 
on the policy of stock sales to employees was gradually adopted, 
although up to the end of 1915 only about 60 companies had in- 
augurated such a plan. The growth of the movement since that 
time has been fairly steady, but was most rapid between 1921 and 
1925 when 162 of these plans are reported to have been started. 

The present report lists 389 companies as having a stock-subscrip- 
tion plan, and it is estimated that approximately 1,000,000 wage or 
salaried workers own or have subscribed for over $1,000,000,000 
worth of stock. In some of these companies there are elaborate 
systems for selling the stock to employees but in other cases there is 
no great effort made to sell the securities although the employees are 
helped in one way or another to finance the purchase. 

Probably two of the most important points in connection with the 
sale of company stock to employees are the effect of the plan on 
industrial relations and the extent to which the rank and file of the 
employees participate in the ownership of the stock. 

Among the reasons listed in the report which are considered to have 
been influential in promoting the policy of selling stock to employees 
are the desire on the part of industrial managers to encourage thrift 
and the habit of saving among the employees, to improve the rela- 
tions with employees and to secure from them greater efficiency and 
interest in the business, or to assist employees to acquire an inde- 
pendent source of income as a resource in their later years. In 
addition to these reasons some companies, such as public utility 
corporations, have sold stock to employees as a means of raising new 


capital or to secure political advantage through the wide distribution 
of their securities. 


Principal Features of the Plans 
[N FORMAL stock subscription plans which are open to the rank 


and file of the workers in an enterprise, the number of shares ~ 
which an individual may purchase at one time is usually limited by 





You Industrial Conference Board. Employee stock purchase plans in the United States. New 
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the amount of his salary 0 wages. In some cases there is an abso 
limitation on the number of shares an employee may own bu 
others, while there is such a limitation on any one allotment, the 
no limit on the total holdings of an employee. 

There is no uniformity in practice in the type of security «0d, 
Hither preferred or common stock, bonds, or special employees’ s ek 
may be sold, while some companies have ‘offered one kind of sec: rity 
to their employees at one time and a different kind at another ime. 
Common stock has been most often sold, in many cases because the 
companies have had only one class of stock for sale. Since the war. 
however, Many companies in putting out new issues, have is<iied 
preferred stock in order to make the investment more attractive 
and have given their employees the opportunity to subscribe for it, 
Some companies, also, which have both preferred and com:on 
stock have offered only the preferred to their employees as beiiiz g 
more suitable investment for them. Fourteen companies ou!y of 
those visited were found to have sold or to be selling bonds, nies, 
or other obligations to their employees. In a few instances speci: | 
employees’ stock is issued which has no market outside of the cvin- 
pany. This stock has been considered to have the advantas: » of 
curtailing a possible tendency on the part of the employees to speci- 
late with negotiable securities. 

The opportunity to purchase stock is limited by some companies 
to those holding managerial or important positions or to those 
earning more than a stated amount a year, but in the meatority of 
cases cited in the report the purchase plan is open to the rank and 
file of the employees, although frequently there is some restric on 
on this right, such as the requirement of a minimum length of service. 
Even in those plans which permit every employee to buy, the number 
of shares which an employee may purchase at one time is frequently 
limited by the amount of his wages, and in cases when an offering 
of stock is oversubscribed it is usual for those whose subscriptions 
are smallest to receive the full amount and the others to share in 
inverse ratio to the amount of their subscription. 

Stock may be sold to employees on a purely cash basis or credit 
may be extended over a period of months or years. Installnient 
purchases are arranged often according to the requirements of the 
individual employees. The installment period varies among thie 
different companies from a few months to several years but the pian 
most frequently followed provides for a 10 per cent initial paynient 
and 10 months to pay the balance. Several companies arrange with 
outside agencies to finance the deferred payments orin a few instaiices 
one of the employees’ organizations, such as the mutual beretit 
association or the savings and loan fund, handles the accounts 
Investment funds are maintained by some companies, to which the 
employees contribute each payday. These subscriptions are invested 
in stock or bonds of the company. The amount deposited in such 
a fund may usually be withdrawn by the employees at stated intervals 
either in cash or in shares of stock. 

Various methods are followed in inducing employees to purc::ase 
stock. Active publicity campaigns are often carried on but many 
compe carefully guard against pressure on the employee to /\'V, 
and if common stock is being sold he is warned that the com) Wy 
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does not guarantee a return on the investment. Inducements of a 
financial nature which are offered by different companies include sale 
of stock at less than the market price or if the stock is put out at 
par employees get a percentage off. Bonuses or other extra pay- 
ments which reduce the final cost to the employee may also be 
oficred. ‘These bonuses are usually given as an inducement to the 
employees to stay with the company and to hold their stock. 

Although cancellation of contracts is permitted in most cases with- 
out question, the employee is seldom permitted to sell or transfer his 
subscription himself, this provision being enforced in order to prevent 
speculation on the part of the employee. There is usually some 
penalty for cancellation. The money the employee has paid in for his 
stock is ordinarily refunded, but if interest is paid it may be at a lower 
rate. 

Restrictions are placed on resale of stock by some companies where 
the stock has been sold to employees for some definite purpose, such 
as the improvement of industrial relations; but, in general, companies 
put no restrictions on the resale of listed securities and few of them 
make any provisions for repurchase. Special employees’ stock which 
has no market outside the company and is sold to the employees for 
the definite purpose of securing their interest and cooperation is always 
repurchased by the company and in close corporations there is a pro- 
vision that stock must be offered first to the company before outsiders 
are given a chance to buy. 

One of the important factors in the success or failure of a plan of 
stock participation is the influence of the stock market. Thus, while 
in some instances employees have kept their holdings in spite of their 
greatly increased value, most of the companies have had the experi- 
ence of having their employees sell and take their profits as the price of 
the stock advanced. When, on the other hand, the price of stock goes 
down the companies may feel forced to repurchase it, for if they fail 
to do this the good will gained through the plan will be lost. The 
repurchase agreements which add an element of security to the em- 
ployee’s investments are believed by some companies to be worth the 
cost in the good will gained by such a guaranty, but others have tried 
and abandoned this plan either because of the expense or because they 
believe that protecting the employee against risk in a falling market is 
unsound economics. 


Effect of Stock Participation Plans in Employee Relations 


‘THE opportunity to buy negotiable securities, particularly those 

which are listed, is frequently of advantage to the employees 
from the fact that such securities are not ordinarily available for pur- 
hase, or because they are sold by the company on favorable terms or 
other financial assistance is granted. The plans also offer a certain 
incentive to saving which otherwise might be lacking. On the other 
hand, in many instances these securities could be bought in the open 
market and banks and brokers will often loan the money necessary for 
their purchase, with the stock as security, and will arrange for liquida- . 
tion of the debt over a period of time. Selling stocks to employees 
nearly always involves some cost to the company, however, and in 
return a company usually hopes to secure a more permanent and 
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efficient labor force, as well as one which has helped to protect self 
against the ordinary emergencies of employment. 
Theoretically the participation by employees in ownership o 


th 
company stock should make the labor force more stable, less lik. : 
participate in labor troubles, and more interested in the prosper): y of 
the company. As a matter of fact, as a general rule even thoue) the 
stock is offered to the rank and file of the employees it is usually oi\\y 
the more stable element to whom the plan appeals. It has bee: the 
general experience of the companies reporting in the present s:\dy 
that employees who purchase stock are largely a selected group and 


that there is little or no effect as a result of the plan on their personel 
problems. It is considered possible that in connection with plang 
where the payments are deferred or where there is payment of extra 
dividends or bonuses as a special incentive to hold the stock there 
may be an appreciable effect on the turnover, although genera!!\ {he 
stock holdings are not large enough to have any great influence oi) an 
employee if a more desirable opportunity for employment presenis 
itself. The measurement of the effect of the plan on labor disputes 
is also difficult, as the more comprehensive plans have been put in 
effect in nonunion plants, since organized labor has consisteitly 
opposed stock ownership by employees. , 

Measurement of the effect of the plans in increasing thrift is more 
nearly possible, however, and many of the companies report improve- 
ment in this respect on the part of their employees. The average 
holdings of the employees are, even in those plants in which they are 
smallest, large enough to amount to a worth-while degree of saving. 

The benefits to employers in securing capital have been such as to 
show a balance in favor of the company no matter what the apparent 
outlay. 

Extent of Employee Participation in the Plan 


‘THE number of employees who take advantage of the opportunity 
given them to purchase stock is estimated from the available 
information to average about one-third. 

Participation by the employees in the management of the company 
as a result of the stock ownership is seldom found. In genera! the 
companies in offering stock for sale do not mention the right o/ the 
stockholder to vote or otherwise participate in the managemeit of 
the corporation. Even where this right is recognized there is |ittle 
possibility that the employees would unite to secure substantial repre- 
sentation on the board of directors. In many of the large corpora- 
tions in which the employees collectively own a large amount of 
stock they are so scattered that to get a block vote of employees 's 
practically an impossibility. In some cases, however, the comp:.!ies 
recognize the right of the employees to participate in the manage! ent 
and provide for representation proportionate to the number of shires 
held by the employees as a group. 

The number of stockholders and the number of shares owned, !:0W- 
ever, are different matters. Even though a majority of the employees 
of a company may be stockholders the proportion of stock which 
they own is small in most instances. A study of the plans ©: 2) 
companies which have well-worked-out stock ownership scheiies 
shows that the average aggregate ownership by the employees amo .ts 
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to only 4% per cent of the total stock issue, while among some of 
these companies the majority of the stock thus owned was in the 
hands of persons in the technical, sales, and executive positions. 

It seems evident, therefore, that even though the effect of the 
stock-participation plans has been favorable to the promotion of 
thrift on the part of the employees and has resulted in a considerable 
degree of saving, no direct result in increased participation by the 
anployees in the management or control of the companies can be 
expected. 
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Employee Stock Participation in the Leighton Cooperative 
Industries 


HE so-called ‘cooperative plan” of the Leighton Cooperative 
T Industries, of San Francisco, is described in an article in the 
April, 1928, issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 

These industries have been in operation since 1916. Started, after 
bankruptey, with an original capital of $2,000, plus $1,000 con- 
tributed by several employees, the business grew rapidly and new 
units were opened in succession until to-day the Leighton industries 
include 37 units—cafeterias, dairy-lunch rooms, coffee shops, bakeries, 
a tailor shop, and a laundry. A _ stock-participation scheme was 
inaugurated, and this scheme, though modified from its first form, is 
still in operation. 

Under the original plan each new business unit was incorporated 
separately, and the employees were encouraged to become stock- 
holders in the unit in which they were employed. After a short time, 
however, this plan was changed. All the units were combined into 
one company, all the business being carried on in Mr. Leighton’s 
name as president. The employees no longer bought stock; their 
contributions were on the basis of a personal loan to the president 
of the company. Dividends, not interest, were paid on these loans. 
Each business unit had its separate accounts and dividends were 
paid from the profits of that unit. Under this plan, in some cases 
dividends of as high as 20 per cent per month were paid. 

In order to spread the loans as widely as possible the loans were 
reapportioned every six months, roughly on the basis of salary and 
length of service. If necessary, in order to take in new investors, the 
larger loans were cut down. If an employee left the service he was 
obliged to accept payment in full of his loan. 

A bonus system was also put into effect, but was discontinued, as 
was also a later bonus plan, “because the management felt that the 
workers came to regard it as just a part of their wages and not as 
arising from their own increased productivity. ’”’ 















Present Basis of Plan 


[NX JULY, 1923, the business was incorporated with an authorized 

capital of $2,500,000, of which $1,500,000 had been paid in up to 
1927. Under this plan the resources and profits of all the units were 
pooled. “This fact, in addition to the passing of war and postwar 
prosperity, and the growing competition in the food-serving industry, 
is responsible for the apparent decline in the dividend rate from the 
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earlier staggering dividends of most favored units to the pr. son; 
still considerable figure of 2 per cent per month. ’’ 

The stock is of two classes—25,000 shares (15,000 issue!) of 
common stock held by Mr. Leighton, and preferred stock he!) }, 
the employees, all of par value of $1 per share. All stock transai tiny. 
are on the par basis. The preferred stock receives dividends of | ).» 
cent, then the common the same rate, and all profits above this 4); 
shared equally between common and preferred. 

Some 99 per cent of the stock is held by employees, but only the 
1 per cent held by the president of the company has any voting puwer. 
“Only in case the holders of the preferred stock fail to receive 7 pe: 
cent on the par value of their respective holdings for a contin joys 
period of 18 months do they have the right to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings, and this right continues until dividends aggregating 7 p.; 
cent have been paid.’’ . 

It is stated that “this concentration of voting control in the |iands 
of one manager with the wide diffusion among employees of 9!) per 
cent of the stock and dividends is the essence of the Leighton cov per- 
ative plan.”’ 

Quotas of stock are, as in the earlier plan, apportioned rovchly 
according to salary and length of service, and the quotas are revised as 
necessary, in order to admit new investors. A worker who has been 
employed continuously for 15 days may purchase stock of $25 or more 
depending upon the amount available. “In practically every 
instance the available stock has been oversubscribed, often very 
heavily.” 

An employee who leaves must sell his stock back to the company at 
par value. Thispurchase by the company is carried on by a separate 
organization, the Leighton Finance Co., the voting stock of this also 
being held by Mr. Leighton. 

Safeguards for the employees include the provisions that a con- 
siderable portion of the assets of the corporation may not be disposed 
of unless at‘least 90 per cent of the issued preferred stock is held by 
the employees; that the charter specifically enumerates what charges 
are deductible from the gross receipts and specifies that remaining 
net profits must be distributed as dividends; that the records are 
open to inspection by the employees; that no individual salary may 
exceed 5 per cent of the net profits of the year before; and that the 
corporation reserves the right to buy any stock held by outsiders. 
The preservation of the cooperative plan is assured by the provision 
that no common stock may be sold without its being first offered at 
par to the corporation. ‘‘The corporation, should it purchase the 
voting stock, as it almost certainly would, is in turn bound i» sell 
these shares at par within 30 days to a person or corporation (esig- 
nated by a majority of the entire board of directors.” ! 

In the event of Mr. Leighten’s death, his heirs are bound by the previoi- pro- 
vision. In case the heirs do not sell the voting stock, Mr. Leighton’s wil! pro- 


vides (as was expressly stipulated in an earlier profit-sharing contract) for a | )vard 
of governors, as trustees for the heirs, to operate the industries. 


In each unit there is an advisory board elected by and from among 
the employee stockholders of that unit, which reviews appeals (rom 





1 The article does not state what the composition of the board of directors is. 
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lischarged members. It is stated that heretofore in every case the 
advisory board has sustained the management. In case it failed to 
do so, final appeal would lie to the board of directors of the company. 









Results of the Plan 





ANY advantages are claimed for the plan. It is stated that it 
makes the employee stockholders more efficient; Mr. Leighton 
stated in 1920 that 65 of his employees were doing work which would 
dinarily require the services of 100 workers. Other results claimed 
wre that a better class of employees is obtained, so that there is less 
waste, less breakage, better service, and a much lower labor turnover. 
The author is of the opinion that “on the whole, these claims for 
Leighton cooperation seem to be supported by Leighton experience.” 

Practically all of the workers are trade-unionists and receive ‘‘ union 
wages or better.’’ In addition the employees benefit by ‘‘the mate- 
rial increase in monthly income”’ from their stock. 

As to the attitude of union officials toward the plan, the article 
states: 


In talking with officers and members of the various unions whose members 
work in the Leighton industries, the writer found differences in attitude corre- 
sponding somewhat to differences in skill and economic power. The least skilled 
workers, while gratified that union help was employed, seemed to feel rather 
strongly the fact that Leighton’s maintains its own employment bureau in pref- 
erence to hiring through the union office. Some officials of this union expressed 
the view that this introduced new workers to the trade who were willing to 
accept a working pace which older union men would refuse. An official of 
another union also voiced objection to the employment office, though with less 
bitterness, and without reference to speed of work. The most powerful union 
has secured an arrangement by which its members are employed through the 
union office, or, if employed through Leighton’s office, an O. K. must be at once 
secured from the union office. The position taken by the management is that 
not enough good help can be secured through the majority of the union offices; 
that, even though given the right to reject men and women sent by the union, 
it frequently happens that not enough of the better class of workers are found 
in the union halls to justify sole reliance upon that channel of employment. 

The only union complaint which the writer discovered, besides failure to use 
union employment offices, came also from the workers of least skill, and was to 
the effect that some of the men were speeded up excessively. The writer inter- 
viewed many persons employed in Leighton’s and other similar industries, but 
found only one case where there seemed to be justification for criticism of the 
speed of work, and this worker was earning $28 per week and meals, which is 
above the average. -Varied responses were received to questions concerning the 
rate of work. The statement was frequently made by Leighton employees that 
while they worked steadily they worked no harder than in similar positions else- 
where. Frequently it was stated that while they worked harder, they received 
more, and were therefore glad to work harder. Among employees of other cafe- 
terias, when asked about Leighton’s, it was frequently stated that they preferred 
their own position because one had to work harder at Leighton’s, and they pre- 
ferred a little less money and the more leisurely pace. Almost always they said 
that Leighton’s had the reputation of being a good place to work. In one case a 
bus boy in another cafeteria said, ‘‘ Bus boys don’t work so hard at Leighton’s as 


= do here, for they have trucks to carry out their dishes while we must carry 
rays.” 


























Although during the decade of their existence the industries have 
had ‘an astounding expansion,”’ there have also been some ventures 
which were not successful, showing that “the cooperative plan does 
hot of itself guarantee success in any business undertaking.” The 
business has Com most successful in the food-serving industries in 
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which the president’s ability is greatest, and least successful in ‘hose 
industries in which the financial management is most essentis 

It is pointed out that the plan “is of course not indistrig| 
democracy.” 


Mr. Leighton controls all of the voting stock. He holds that, whatever eo) 
ditions may obtain elsewhere, in the food-serving industry the large pro) ortioy 
of floating workers necessitates concentrated management. On the pari of the 
trade-unionists not employed in the Leighton industries, the purchase ©! ), 
voting stock arouses considerable criticism. * * * On the part of 
Leighton employees themselves there is apparently no concern whate\ 


‘Of. 


Ne 


the 


lr Ove 

the matter. ' 
To some of the less provident workers, even monthly 2 per cent dividends 
hold no great appeal. As one nonemployee said, “If I want to increase my 
income $4 a month at Leighton’s I must invest $200. But I can go to almost 
any dairy lunch manager, and if I do my work well and always report revularly 
and promptly for duty, I can probably induce the manager to pay me $4 a mont) 
above the going rate.’’ To such persons as these, of course, cooperation has 
no particular appeal. It is also true, however, that a great many improvident 


persons have developed a sense of thrift after employment in the Leighton 
industries. 


The article concludes as follows: 


There is no doubt that the vast majority of the Leighton employees are loyal 
and well satisfied with their employment and with the cooperative plan. The 
most illuminating comments which the writer has heard on this point came from 
two skeptical union officials. One said, ‘‘ While I am skeptical of Leighton’s 
cooperation as a solution for the economic ills of society, I am obliged to admit that 
for those within the system it is a solution.’”’ And the other official, not too 
friendly to the plan, made this statement: ‘‘ Those of our members who work for 
the Leighton industries like their employment and think the cooperative plan 
is a fine thing. Many of our members who do not work there think that the 
Leighton employees are suckers.”’ 

A study of the Leighton industries indicates that the plan has clear|y been 
successful in promoting harmonious relations between employer and employee, 
has stimulated efficiency, and has materially increased personal incomes of stock- 
holding workers. On the controverted questions of industrial control, there will 
be sharp divergence of opinion depending upon the beliefs of the observer. To 
the conservative business men, skeptical of employees’ ability to manage but 
sincerely desirous of sharing profits on the basis of investment, it will commend 
itself. To the ardent believer in democratic control of industry the plain will 
appear pitifully inadequate, even a delusion, so long as voting power is /ieid in 
the hands of one man. 

The Leighton plan moves farther along the road of employee participation in 
investment and: profits than do the better known employee stock-participation 
plans. And it must be recognized that even in the large corporations which 
sell voting stock to their employees, up to the present time the right to voice has 
been of no actual importance to employee stockholders, however importan' tliat 
right may be potentially and theoretically. Leighton’s cooperation is one of 
those plans which are effectively tying together the economic interest aiid the 
viewpoint of employer and employee in the same industry. Those who co not 
desire this result will not look with favor upon Leighton’s cooperation. [hose 
who do will find the Leighton cooperative plan highly suggestive. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in June, 1928 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for June, 

|) 1928, with comparable data for preceding months are pre- 

sented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 

The bureau is dependent upon trade journals, newspapers, and 
labor periodicals for notices of strikes. These reports are followed 
up by correspondence and when necessary by personal visits of rep- 
resentatives of the conciliation service or of this bureau. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months— 
January, 1927, to June, 1928, inclusive—the number of disputes 
which began in these months, the number in effect at the end of 
each month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, 
in the last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The 
number of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of 
workers affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute meas- 
ured in working days as normally worked by the industry or trade 
in question. It is to be noted that the figures given include only 
those disputes which have been verified by the bureau. 

It is to be noted that Table 1 differs from similar tables pub- 
lished in preceding months, as follows: First, the addition of data, 
recently compiled, for the first five months of 1927; and, second, the 
correction of the data for the months from June to December, 1927, 
by the inclusion of information regarding disputes in these months 
secured by the bureau after the close of the year 1927. The figures 
there presented for 1927 take the place, therefore, of the figures pub- 
lished in previous issues of the Labor Review. 


































































TaBLE 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AN DIN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JANUARY, 1927, TO JUNE, 1928 







































n 2 | Number of workers 
' ne na | involved in dis- Number 
| putes— of man- 
Month and year fen, S ae UEgENR & ——— 7 
Beginning) In effect |Beginning} In effect | during 
in at end of | in atendof| month 
month month | month month 

Jommmary , Mi i a ts ey 37 18 | 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
Penvbery, SN tie te 65 45 | 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
Mapeh, TUNES co UAlhd. nc cnc ores k. ccononeeee 74 67 | 13, 142 8,182 | 214, 283 
ROTI, 10GR Ae iia Si a eee 87 88 | 202,406 | 199, 701 | 5, 265, 420 
SM geo on eR aaa, 107 116 | 22,245 200, 702 | 5, 136, 006 
UU, OT ten i i re eee 80 88 | 18, 957 196, 323 | 4, 863, 345 
US, POM, ee 65 63 | 33, 199, 287 | 5, 308, 123 
see, ag. SS TOES he 57 53 | 8,150 | 198, 444 | 4, 999, 751 
ember, i 57 58 | 12,282 196, 829 | 4, 945, 702 
eee fh OSS hl TTS Ea i SRS 50 58 13, 024 82,095 | 2, 724, 117 
~ ovember, ei as RG SRR ES Sree aa 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 | 2, oes = 

UU EN ay 28 54 4, 281 1, 229 | 2, 129, 1 
semmery, Me ey EP RT iy 43 62 18, 263 81, 676 | 2, 135, 092 
Peutmate a a 47 61 33,602 | 104,883 | 2, 155, 559 
March, 1928... 2.2.1... ote a SOSIAIESSS shu 34 63 7,145 | 78,362 | 2,343, 415 
8 Se S. . si Ra PR aa Te 62 70 | 143, 834 134, 382 | 4, 884, 430 
Mey, OGRE 74 86 15,500 | 136,882 | 3, 567, 754 
pune, 9B R ee ps chgihaihsn 35 81 | 23,002 | 163,738 | 3, 647,370 

















' Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


ABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning 
—_— May, and June, 1928, and the number of workers direct]; 
involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, (10x 
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oe a _ ae SS ae 150 
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Sa eee eee ee | ae 
ah bigecanschslbacbuessen , ae 
1 9 Eee oe 31 74 
ae | ae 
LAE MEER 3: 2  @ SEAS 38 
2 1 1 72 87 
7 ll 4} 106,909 6, 675 
i etpiaioeoe GPRS eee |S eae 1,479 
disnaiaiiesioalintiiel RR Se, itn ES 101 
ae re wo Pe suc cenehadmiectiens 13 
A ee ene ee ee Cae 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


BLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
June, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TaBLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, 1928, CLASSI 


FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
Junc, by industries and classified duration. 





T,BLi 4-—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JUNE, 1928, BY INDUSTRIES 
AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 




























Classified duration of strikes ending in June, 1928 





Industry One-half |OVer one-| 1 month 2 months | 3 months | 4 months 


month half and | and less | and less | and less | and less 
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1 month | months | months | months | months 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June, 1928 


ARPENTERS, New York.—A strike of 2,100 union carpenters 
against about 50 contractors in Buffalo for a wage increase 
from $9 per day to $10 per day lasted from June 1 to June 7, and was 
settled on the basis of a 50-cent increase effective October 1, 1928, 
and an additional 50-cent increase effective May 1, 1929. 

Carpenters, Connecticut.—About 900 carpenters in Bridgeport struck 
on June 1 for a wage increase from $10 per day to $11 per day and a 
5-day week instead of a 54-day week. 

This strike ended July 5, the terms of settlement being an imme- 
diate wage increase to $10.50 per day, and a further increase to $11 
per day effective April 1, 1929. The demand for a 5-day week was 
withdrawn. 

Barbers, Massachusetts —About 800 barbers in Boston and vicinity 
struck on June 4 for renewal of the old agreement. 

This strike is reported to have ended successfully by June 23. 

Artists’ models and manikins, IUinois.—About 4,650 artists’ models 
and manikins in Chicago, consisting mostly of girls, began a strike 
on June 10 for “‘ better working conditions, more wages and above 
all decency and real moral environment.” The strike involved 356 
establishments and ended, it appears successfully, June 25. The 
terms of settlement included a flat rate of $3 per hour and not more 
than 5 working hours per day, with a rest period of 15 minutes in 
every hour on ordinary posing and rest periods every 8 minutes in 
difficult posing. The day’s work is to be in two sections of two and 
one-half hours each, with a two-hour interval between. Before the 
strike the average wage had been $1 for the first hour and 50 cents 
for each hour following, and the average hours 12 per day. 

Bwilding-trades workers, Iinois and Iowa.—Approximately 1,000 
carpenters, painters, glazers, plasterers, and electricians, members of 
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the Allied Trades Council of the Tri-Cities (Rock Island, Moline 
and Davenport) began a strike on June 12 in sympathy with th 
hoisting engineers and structural-iron workers, who demanded unio) 
recognition, which was secured from the master builders, and th 
strike ended June 21. 

Clothing workers, New York.—According to press reports, 8,(0j 
clothing workers in about 400 men’s clothing shops in New York Cit; 
were ordered to stop work on June 26 by the Joint Board of th, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, pending an agreemen 
by the manufacturers ‘to live up to the union contract and to grap; 
a system of unemployment insurance.”’ 

This strike or stoppage it is understood ended successfully py 
June 28. 


Principa: Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into June, 1928 


ENTAL mechanics, New York and New Jersey.—No report hy 
been received of the ending of the strike of dental mechanics j; 
the metropolitan district, including northern New Jersey, whicl 
began May 16. 
Textile operatives, Massachusetts —The strike of 25,000 textik 
workers in New Bedford, which began on April 16, still continues, 
On June 27 the New Bedford Manufacturers’ Association, through 
the secretary, announced that the mills would be reopened July 9 i 
the interest of those who want to return to work. The announce 
ment follows: 
On April 9, when announcing the reduction in wages, reasons were give 
which made the step necessary. In the past 10 weeks nothing has occurred 
modify the position taken at that time. As a result of the announcement ¢ 
April 9, the mills were forced to close because of the strike action taken by tly 
labor unions. 
It has been pointed out that the closing of the mills, on account of the strike 
has kept large numbers from employment who, if they had the opportunity, 
would return to work. 

At the suggestion of many in the community and wishing to meet desires ¢ 
those who have urged reopening in the interest of the number who want W 
return to work, the mills will open on Monday, July 9. 

Because of the shutdown and the small amount of business on hand, it wi 
likely be possible to reemploy only a limited number for the immediate preset! 
and until business improves. As rapidly as possible it is intended to introduc 
manufacturing improvements and methods which will tend to lower productit 
costs and increase the net earnings of operatives. 


Very few operatives reported for work on July 9, but it is state 
that the mills will be open each day in accordance with the pli! 
announced. | 

Bituminous coal strikes—On July 3 the international president ( 
the United Mine Workers of America sent out a call for a meeting! 
the international executive board in Indianapolis on July 10 and! 
meeting of the policy committee on July 11. These meetings wet 
called for the purpose of reviewing the strike situation in the vari 
bituminous coal fields and to consider proposed Federal legis!atit! 
dealing with the bituminous industry. F * ea these conferene 
the United Mine Workers on July 18 abandoned their demand ‘ 
the Jacksonville scale as a basis for wage negotiations in the bitut 
nous coal fields and extended to each of its districts the right to elle 
settlements with coal operators ‘‘upon a basis mutually satisfactory 
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line The new policy to be followed by the United Mine Workers is 
the feembodied in the following resolution which was adopted by the 
nion policy committee: 


































the Resolved, (1) That the officers of the respective districts comprising the central 

competitive field and the outlying bituminous districts be authorized to enter 

O00 into wage negotiations with their respective operators upon a basis mutually 
City satisfactory. 


(2) That district representatives and the officers of the international union 
shall cooperate in the execution of this policy. 

(3) That all district organizations be authorized to permit any coal company 
or any mine to employ all the men it may require for maintenance, repairs, 


f the 
ment 


aT ant development, construction, or production of coal, providing, however, that such 
company agrees with the district to pay the existing wage schedules and carry 

Y by Bout the existing agreement temporarily until a district agreement is negotiated. 

(4) That any agreement negotiated under this policy shall be submitted for 

ratification to a district convention or a referendum vote of the respective 
districts. 
‘ ——— > 

th asia : 

Lies in onciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1928 

whic By Hucu L. Kerwin, Director or Concriation 

textil HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

ues, cised his good offices in connection with 40 labor disputes 

rough during June, 1928. These disputes affected a known total of 

'y 901,916 employees. The table following shows the name and location 

ounce Hf the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 

e givaf/baving reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 

irred wii @erned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 

P ’ - 7 ? - ? 

er el ttlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 

"BB orkers directly and indirectly involved. 

e strike On July 1, 1928, there were 47 strikes before the department for 

rtunity i gettlement and in addition .14 controversies which had not reached 

exires ee” strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 61. 
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114 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Findings of Presidential Emergency Board in Orient Railway 
Case 


N EMERGENCY board was appointed April 28, 1928, by the 
A President, under section 10 of the railway labor act, io jp. 
vestigate and report upon a dispute between the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway System and its train and yard 
service employees, members of the Order of Railway Conductors. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotiye 
Firemen and Enginemen, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
This board, composed of James R. Garfield, of Cleveland: Car 
Williams, of Oklahoma City; Arthur Thacher, of St. Louis; Davis R 
Dewey, of Cambridge, Mass.; and Homer B. Dibell, of Duluth, me; 
at Wichita, Kans., May 11 to 17, 1928, heard representatives of 
the parties in dispute, and reported its findings. 
A brief statement regarding the board’s findings was given in the 
Labor Review for June, 1928 (p. 108). The full text of the findings 
is given below: | 


1. That the dispute between the brotherhoods and the carrier relates, first, 
to the request for the restoration or increase of pay of the employees in the 
train, engine, and yard service, to the standard rates of pay of Class I carriers 
in the western territory; and, second, to eight unadjusted claims of individual 
— of the brotherhoods against the carrier, commonly called grievance 
claims. 

2. That the Orient company was under Federal control until the railroads were 
restored to private ownership on March 1, 1920, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the transportation act, 1920; that the Orient was subject to the various 
orders regulating wages issued by the United States Railroad Administration; 
that after the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, which created the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, the employees of the Orient here involved 
were subject to the rates of pay established by the Railroad Labor Board; that 
the rates of pay were increased in 1920 and decreased in 1921 by decisions 2 
and 147 of said board; that in July, 1923, upon application of the Orient com- 
pany the Railroad Labor Board by its decision 1933 authorized a further de- 
crease in the rates of pay of the train and engine service employees, by authorizing 
rates which were in effect in the year 1920 prior to the issuance of decision 2 of 
that board; and that this decrease made the Orient rates of pay below the stand- 
ard paid to members of these brotherhoods on other lines; 

That decision 1933, Railroad Labor Board, year 1923, contained a statement 
in which President Kemper of the Orient said in part as follows: 

“Any surplus earned over operating expenses, including interest on the re 
ceiver’s certificates securing the Government loan—which interest is $150,000 
per annum—shall be distributed pro rata among the employees in an amount 
sufficient to bring them up to the standard wages fixed by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board, it being distinctly understood that you will receive 
standard pay for Class I carriers, providing the earnings permit.’’ 

At the hearings before this emergency board on May 15, 1928, Presiden 
Kemper again stated in part: 

‘‘T want to state to you just as I think I stated, if I didn’t our general manager 
did, in 1923—I mean every word of this—these gentlemen referred to it—we 
made a promise that when we got an opportunity to do so, we would pay them the 
same wages that were paid on other railroads. I want to make that promis 
right here in my testimony before this commission. There is not anybody 
connected with this railroad that it would make happier than it would me if I 
felt we could safely pay these men the demands they are making, but I would not 
want to pay it just to them. We have a lot of men that have been just ss loyal, 
just as faithful, and just as important toward the saving of this railroad as these 
men who are here before you to-day.” . 

That the Orient company increased the rates of pay in 1925, but, as this increast 
was general in the territory through which the carrier operates, it still \«'t the 
average rates of pay of its train and engine service employees below the st: ndard 
for the territory; that throughout the hearings before this emergency board |t w4 
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the announced policy of the carrier to increase the wages of all employees as soon 
as revenues will permit. The statement is accepted by the board as made in 
good faith and as one which will be carried out without evasion. 

3. That on August 23, 1927, the system representatives of the four transporta- 
tion brotherhoods served the usual 30-day notice on the representatives of the 
carrier to open their agreements or schedules and requested an increase in rates 
of pay to the extent of restoration of the standard rates of pay; that after 
various conferences the carrier, on November 5, denied the wage request; that 
grand lodge officers were thereafter assigned to the case; that negotiations were 
continued at intervals; that on March 26, 1928, the grand lodge officers submitted 
a strike ballot to the brotherhood emplovees on this carrier; that the ballot did 
not provide for submission to the employees of any counterproposals which 
might be made by the carrier; that the ballot was substantially unanimous in 
giving the grand lodge officers full power to settle the dispute or call a strike; that 
on April 10, in conference, the carrier did offer certain increases in rates of pay, 
less than the amounts asked by the employees. This offer was rejected by the 
grand lodge officers. 

During these negotiations, extending over a long period of time, there were 
frequent delays which apparently created friction and made it difficult to arrive 
at a settlement without resort to Federal agencies established for that purpose. 

That on April 18 the grand lodge officers applied to Samuel E. Winslow, 
chairman of the United States Board of Mediation, and in a telegram asked for 
mediation as follows: 

“The undersigned grand officers of engineers, firemen, conductors, and train- 
men, assisted by four committees, have broken off negotiations with manage- 
ment, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway on deriiands for standard wages 
and settlement of number of grievances. Management declines to join in request- 
ing mediation. Strike vote has been taken and men unanimous in desire to 
leave service unless satisfactory settlement reached at early date. To fully 
comply with railway labor act, before taking further action we are requesting 
you get mediator on ground soon as possible, as employees involved are demanding 
action.” 

That the board of mediation telegraphed the grand lodge officers that George 
A. Cook, mediator, would go to Wichita, Kans., to investigate and render such 
assistance possible in connection with existing differences; that the mediator 
arrived in Wichita, Kans., on April 23 and conferred first with the representatives 
of the employees, and then alternating with the representatives of the carrier in 
daily conferences to and including April 28; that the mediator’s efforts were 
unsuccessful; that following the provisions of the railway labor act the mediator 
then attempted, on April 26, 1928, to induce the parties to arbitrate the wage 
question in dispute; that the representatives of the employees expressed an 
unwillingness to arbitrate; that the representatives of the carrier expressed a 
willingness to arbitfate; that on the same day the grand lodge officers issued their 
order for a strike, the order to be effective at 6 p. m. Sunday, April 29; that on 
April 28, 1928, the President issued a proclamation creating an emergency board 
to investigate the dispute and to report its findings to the President within 30 days 
from that date; and that on the same day representatives of the employees and 
of the carrier expressed their intention to conform to the provisions of the railway 
labor act by agreeing to make no change in the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose for the required period of 30 days after the emergency board shall have 
submitted its report to the President. 

4. That the Orient company before its differences were in mediation offered 
to increase the rates of pay of the employees represented by the four brotherhoods 
In an amount which would, it claimed, increase its annual pay-roll expense 
approximately $62,000; that this amount is approximately $47,000 less than the 
amount asked by the members of the four brotherhoods’ employees; that by 
negotiation with other classes of employees receiving lesser rates of pay increases 
were mutually agreed upon in such amount that the annual pay roll was increased 
approximately $35,000; and that the rate of increase offered the brotherhoods 
was slightly greater than that negotiated with other classes of employees. 

5. That the road ever since its organization in 1900 has often been in desperate 
financial straits. Its line was projected from Kansas City, Mo., to Topolobampo, 
& port on the Gulf of California in the Republic of Mexico. The line has been 
built in three unconnected sections: From Wichita, Kans., to Alpine, Tex.; 
Marquex, Mexico, to Sandrez, Mexico; Altillo, Mexico, to Topolobampo, the 
Mexican port. The gap between Alpine, Tex., and Marquex, Mexico, is about 
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100 miles, of which 84 are in Texas. The gap between the central and we 
sections is 165 miles. 

The corporate organization consists of three corporations organized (a) U:ider 
the laws of Kansas—operating the lines in Kansas and Oklahoma; (b) unde» the 
laws of Texas—operating the lines in Texas, and (c) under the laws in Mex: 5— 
operating its properties in that country. The Kansas corporation owns and 
trols the other companies, and the properties have always been managed 
unit. 

The financial history of the enterprise is one of heavy loss and constant <iff\- 
culty. It has been through two receiverships and reorganizations—the firs} 
during 1912-1915, the second during 1917-1927. The final proceedings i: 
recent receivership are now before the Federal court. The plan of reorga 
tion was fully considered by the Federal court in the case of Trustees Corpo: 
tion (Ltd.) v. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co., 18 F. (2d) 764: 
plan was found fair and approved by the court. 

6. That the Orient is an interstate carrier having a line from Wichita, Kans. 
passing through western Oklahoma and terminating, for its American line of 
737 miles, at Alpine, Tex.; that it taps an extended section of southwest Texas 
and some counties in Oklahoma not conveniently served by any other carrier; 
that the railway is a poorly constructed road and for years has been under- 
maintained in spite of what appears to have been skillful management; tht it 
has not had sufficient income for operations nor capital for betterments; that no 
other company has been connected with it or interested to give it financial sup- 
port; that there is built up along the line a large population dependent o1 it 
for essential transportation service; that, in the opinion appended to the decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board in 1923 and signed by its chairman, this statement 
appears in part as indicating the natural condition of the country traversed, 
the condition of the carrier as it then existed, and the reasons for the permission 
then given the carrier to decrease the employees’ rates of pay: 

‘** Along its line industries of many kinds have gained a foothold, though the 
development is mainly agricultural. Like many other railroads which have been 
thrust by daring men into these expansive, virgin domains of the West, this 
carrier is going through a period of financial hardships. 

‘The enormous deficits which it has piled up year after year now threaten 
to force its suspension. This would be a calamity to the general public which 
it serves and to the men whom it employs. The matter is of such grave concern 
that the governors of three States have conferred in regard to it, and the people 
have held public meetings. The Interstate Commerce Commission has lo:ned 
the carrier money and has issued certain orders designed to increase its revenues. 
States and counties have temporarily waived the collection of its taxes.”’ 

That there has been a marked increase since 1923 in the traffic in cotton, 
cottonseed, livestock, and livestock products; that the discovery of oil fields in 
southwest Texas has resulted in large additional outbound traffic in oil and in 
large additional inbound traffic in oil-field supplies, in building materials, aid in 
other commodities to satisfy the needs of a rapidly growing oil-field populat!in; 
that this additional income now enables the carrier to begin to fulfill its 1925 
promise of wage adjustments to its employees; that the evidence fails to show 
that the present oil-field traffic can be measured in terms of permanent anual 
revenue or that it will at all increase; that, in fact, it is likely to decrease bec:use 
of the building of pipe lines for the transportation of oil from a proven ficld; 
and that therefore the revenues of the carrier are still in a precarious condition. 
7. That a stoppage of the operations of the Orient would be a substaitial 
interference with interstate commerce; that it would result in depriving a large 
number of citizens in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, who have settled alung 
the line or in tributary country, from essential railway transportation; and tliat 
it is of vital public interest that this service be maintained. ' 

8. That the employees, in the hearing before the emergency board based ‘hie 
rates of pay, covered by their demand, upon the award of the Chicago arbi'ra- 
tion of the western carriers with the conductors and trainmen rendered in \\:y, 
1927; while the carrier claims that it is governed by the decision of the La or 
Board of 1923 under which it was authorized to pay substandard rates. [n 
the opinion of the board this carrier was not a party to nor is it bound by ‘lie 
award of the Chicago arbitration, but that the carrier is now and in the ful ire 
morally bound by its promise, made in connection with Railroad Labor Boar|'s 
decision 1933, to restore standard rates of pay to its brotherhood employees ::\(, 
as nearly as such standards can be determined, to all other of its employees 4s 
soon as operating revenues will permit. 
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9. That in view of the accumulated financial difficulties of the carrier and 
inadequate earnings to meet current needs of maintenance, the carrier is not at 
present justified in paying rates of wages, to the employees represented by the 
four brotherhoods, higher than the advances now proposed by the carrier, having 
due regard to the maintenance of the road and the equitable compensation of 
employees in other branches of service. 

10. That the four brotherhoods are not justified under the circumstances 
stated in carrying out their strike order, and should either accept the advances 
offered them, or they should arbitrate their wage dispute under the railway 
labor act; and if they accept the increase offered it should be made effective by 
the earrier from April 16, 1928, the date on which increases to other employees 
took effect. 

11. That the railway labor act contemplates, as an important instrumentality 
in its administration, the establishment of boards of adjustment for the settle- 
ment of grievances and provides for their creation by subdivision 1 of section 3; 
that in subdivisioh 2 of the same section it provides that in lieu thereof the carrier 
and its employees may adopt such agreement as they choose for the settlement 
of disputes; that the four brotherhoods are members of the regional boards of 
adjustment now functioning for the employees represented by them; that these 
boards were created in three of the four regions some years ago by mutual agree- 
ment between a large number of carriers and the four brotherhoods and are the 
outgrowth of many years of uninterrupted contractual relationship between the 
parties; that these boards decide disputes arising out of grievances or out of the 
interpretation or application of the complicated and technical agreements con- 
cerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions not adjusted by the parties in 
conference; that it is essential in the interests of peace and harmony under the 
railway labor act that the carriers having so-called standard rules governing 
working conditions in train and engine service should provide an avenue for the 
settlement of unsettled grievance claims with these organizations which, by their 
contracts or agreements in effect with practically all carriers in each region, are 
automatically members of regional adjustment boards when created; that the 
Orient Co. does not belong to such a board; that there is functioning with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., the Southwestern Train Service Board of Adjust- 
ment; that the brotherhoods are members thereof; that though the carrier offered 
to take the eight grievance cases involved in the present dispute to this board 
it has thus far refused to become a member; that it has proposed to the brother- 
hoods a form of agreement pursuant to subdivision 2; that they declined it; that 
they are justified in declining it; that the carrier is not justified in refusing to 
become a member of the Southwestern Board of Adjustment; that it should 
become a member forthwith; that such board would care for the eight unadjusted 
grievances of which the brotherhoods are now complaining, and of future griev- 


ances; and that it is not the province of this emergency board to determine the 
merits of the individual cases. 









-_ 
— — 


Operation of Labor Courts in Germany 


NATIONAL law enacted in Germany on December 23, 1926, 
provided for the establishment of labor courts to pass upon 
claims for damages, arising under the existing labor law, made 

by employees of all classes against their employers and by employers 
against their employees. Prior to the organization of the labor 
courts there were industrial and commercial courts having somewhat 
similar functions although less extensive jurisdiction. The jurisdic- 
tion of the labor courts, as noted above, extends to all classes of 
workers, including agricultural workers, domestic servants, and office 
employees. 

Each court is presided over by a judge having a_ professional 
training, assisted by an employers’ representative and a workers’ 
representative. The court is under State administration and the 
costs are defrayed by the State. Neither the plaintiff nor the defend- 
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ant is permitted to employ a lawyer in bringing cases before {ho 
court. The parties concerned may, however, have the assist: nc¢ 
of delegates from the labor unions or from the employers’ orgaiiza- 
tions. It is reported that the cases brought before the courts are 
settled quickly and with a minimum of expense. An attemp 
usually made to arbitrate a case before it is opened in the cou 
An account of the operation of these courts in Wurttem)ere 
during the first half year of their existence—July 1, 1927, to Decen ber 
31, 1927—is given in a report dated May 16, 1928, from John ), 
Kehl, American consul at Stuttgart. The report states that. during 
this period the courts passed upon 2,778 cases brought before t)iom, 
in addition to settling 89 cases carried over from. the previously 
existing industrial and commercial courts. However, of the 2,773 
cases, 964 did not go beyond the arbitratior stage and in 530 the 
complaint was withdrawn. The amount of damages claimed was 
small in most cases, four-fifths of them involving less than 300 marks.’ 
More than half of the cases were settled in less than one monihi’s 
time and practically all of the remainder in less than three mont|is’ 
time. 

Twenty-six labor courts were organized and began functionine in 
Wurttemberg on July 1, 1927, according to the report. 


is 





a] 





Compulsory Arbitration of Disputes Under Existing Agreements 
in Sweden 


HE Swedish Parliament on May 25 enacted legislation providing 
for the compulsory arbitration of differences arising under 
collective agreements already in existence and for the creation 

of a labor court to settle these differences.’ 

The law prohibits, during the life of a collective agreement, lock- 

outs, strikes, blockades, boycotts, or other measures of aggression in 

consequence ‘of a dispute regarding the validity, duration, or proper 
interpretation of the agreement, or in consequence of a dispute as to 
whether a certain procedure is contrary to the agreement or to tlic 
provisions of the new law relating to collective agreements, in order 

to effect a modification of the agr eement:; to force the acceptance of a 

provision which is to become effective after the agreement has expired; 

or to assist any person who is not himself entitled to take aggressive 

measures. If an organization or a member thereof is bound by a 

collective agreement, the organization may not organize or otherwise 

bring about prohibited aggressive action or support such action. 

Such an organization must also endeavor to prevent its mem)ecrs 

from resorting to illegal measures of aggression and from persisting 

in aggressive action which may already have been taken. 

Separate agreements which are contrary to the provisions of existing 

agreements will be invalid. 

The labor court created by the new legislation is to consist 0! 4 

chairman and six members, and will sit in Stockholm. No appeul 

may be made from the decisions of the court. 





1 Mark at par=23.8 cents; — exchange rate for 1927 was about par. 
2 Report from the American Minister at Stockholm, dated June 1, 1928. 
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Strikes in Uruguay, 1920 to 1926 


ry7HE 1926 Statistical Yearbook of Uruguay ' contains figures on 
| strikes in that country, from which the following statement 
has been taken for the jperiod from 1920 to 1926: 


Number Number 
of of 


strikes strikers 

16, 303 

2, 958 

5, 819 

1, 117 

858 

268 

600 


1 Uruguay. . Direecion General de Estadistica. Tomo XXXV, Parte 6. Anuario Estadistico, 1926. 
Montevideo, 1928, pp. 506, 507. 











LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





Trade-Union Membership in Japan ' 


T the close of 1927 there were 505 trade-unions in Japan, accord- 
ing to the Japanese Bureau of Social Affairs. This nuinber 
represented an increase of 17 over that reported for the close of 

the first half of the same year. The membership of the 505 unions 
by industrial groups and by sex is given in the following table: 


NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN JAPAN AT END OF | 





| Membership 














| 
| 
rer Number of |_ mies 
Industrial group ‘unions | | ] 

| Male | Female | 

aN OD. great 4 

| 
I i i 72 96, 188 | 994 | 7, 182 
A eR arr at Te eo 2 57 7, 904 1, 208 1112 
SE Es ee ee eke a ele Ce ee 19 7, 695 | 7, 857 15, 552 
SEES IRS 13 4, 580 | 699 5, 279 
ES RE EA dit <udadiokn’ 86 14, 260 801 15, 061 
gia OE an ESD Re aes il 11, 196 2 198 
Gas and electricity el ce aa ee ae laa a 10 8, 819 6 &, R25 
Transport ee en lle 5 61 115, 477 709 116, 186 
I Ae jcantied 1 ea ; 871 
Civil engineering and construction. __.._._.._...______- 26 Fo , eee 560 
— REMERARE. | SIG ERR eS ae, Sepa seer Sac S 149 26, 919 | 748 27, 667 

ee ae Ea ee ve nee sey ye 505 | 296, 469 | 13, 024 











Commercial Employees’ Association in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


HE development of a commercial employees’ association in [io 
de Janeiro, which claims to be the Jargest of its kind among 
Latin peoples, is described in a report from the American consu! 

general, Claude I. Dawson, dated April 17, 1928, and in the June, 
1928, issue of the Pan American Union Bulletin (p. 642). 

The organization was established in March, 1880, to agitate for a 
Sunday closing law, which was passed and made effective in the 
municipality and later throughout the country. Starting wit) a 
membership of 43 it has grown until it now has about 31,000 members. 

Among the benefits and services for members are a pharmacy «14 
clinic wherein 42,005 consultations were given during the past your. 
The association’s physicians made 1,040 visits to homes, and ts 
surgeons performed 550 operations. Injections of various kids 
numbered 40,588, and 23,824 treatments were given. The denta! 
section attended 22,887 patients. The organization’s employm«t 
bureau places annually hundreds of employees, while its commer: itl 
school enrolled 300 young men during 1927. Subsidies distribu ited 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, May 28, 1928, p. 309. 
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to members at the end of 1927 amounted to 3,983,813 milreis.2. The 
association maintains a school of military instruction which permits 
2,460 young citizens to fulfill their compulsory military training 
without interrupting their professional duties. Its library has 20,000 
volumes and publishes the magazine of the association. In addition 
to these benefits the association has secured reduced prices for its 
members in many lines of commodities. It is responsible for the law 
granting an annual vacation to employees, as well as for the improve- 
ment of other labor legislation. It owns property in the heart of 
the Brazilian capital valued at 7,000,000 milreis. 


2 The exchange rate of the milreis in December, 1927=11.97 cents. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Manufacture of Utensils and 
Wares from Aluminum, Brass, and Copper, 1927 


HE data used in this presentation were collected from esta)lish- 
a ments using aluminum, both sheet and cast, in the maniifaec- 
ture, mainly, of pans, kettles, pots, and other general kitchen 
and household utensils, and from establishments engaged in the 
production of brass and copper articles such as boxes, butts, burners, 
clamps, eyelets, canopies, cases, fasteners, ferrules, flanges, grommets, 
automobile parts, name plates, radio parts, riv ets, ash trays, lipstic k 
holders, electric- light shells, flash-light parts, cigar and cigarette 
cases, lighting fixtures, and lighting-fixture parts, bathroom fixti res, 
switch plates, bottles, pencil tips, cigar lighters, humidor covers, 
cuspidors, kettles, percolators, boilers, measurers, funnels, teapots, 
lamps, etc. 

Some establishments use aluminum mainly, but also use brass and 
copper. No plants were included which are generally known to the 
trade as brass and aluminum foundries. Incidentally, some o/ the 
establishments using brass and copper chiefly also use quantitics o/ 
nickel-silver, Monel- metal, or other alloys, but since the same em- 
ployees, the same mac hines, and the same operations are involved in 
working these metals, separation was impossible. 

The establishments from which data were collected have varying 
lengths of pay-roll periods—1 week, 10 days, 2 weeks, and one-half 
month. Inorder to present data for all establishments and employees 
on the same basis, the days, hours, and earnings were compiled 
for a one-week period for the establishments that have a longer 
pay period; thus the tables represent a sample week. 

All data were obtained by agents of this bureau directly from the 
pay rolls and other records of the establishments. In some States the 
establishments of importance making these articles are so few ‘hat 
figures for the State might disclose the identity of the establishments. 
Since it is the policy of the bureau not to publish information in such 
form as to reveal the figures of a single establishment, one State 
(Connecticut) in which there was a considerable number of estab|ish- 
ments is shown separately and the remainder are combined into two 
groups of several States each—the eastern group comprising \ew 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, and the western group Illinois, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


Processes and Occupations 


‘THE processes of manufacture of a few typical articles are lhere 
briefly described. . 
Some establishments making drawn and spun articles roll t)eir 
own sheets from the billets of mated: Others buy their sheets, wile 
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still others buy blanks of proper sizes. If sheets are used they are 
first passed through a blanking press fitted with dies to cut them into 
blanks of the proper size to produce the article. The size is prede- 
termined by engineering calculations and experiment. 

Veakettle—To make a kettle, for example, the blank is placed 
in position over the “‘female”’ die and the ‘‘male”’ die is pressed down 
against it, foreing it down into the female dis, taking its shape in 
the space between the male and the female. This produces what 
is in most establishments termed a ‘‘shell,” the edge of which is 
more or less ragged and the sides having more or less wrinkles. 
The shell is now placed in the spinning lathe, the outside of the 
bottom of the shell against the head of the lathe and secured by 
another head which is on a lateral screw shaft. This second head 
is forced against the inside of the bottom. A tool is placed inside 
the shell to help in giving the desired shape to the shoulder. Another 
tool is applied against the outside of the shell while the latter is 
rapidly rotated. The wrinkles are smoothed out and the shoulder 
and top formed. The extra metal which results because the top 
of the kettle is smaller than the bottom is stretched upward and 
finally cut off at the required height where the opening is to be left 
for the cover. The edge of this opening is turned outward and 
rolled over to a smoothly finished rim into which the cover will fit. 
in some better grades the edge is rolled over a wire ring, making a 
much stronger cover hole. The spinner may trim and bead the cover 
hole or this operation may be done by another person on a machine 
constructed especially for the purpose. At about this stage the 
hole for the spout is punched in the side, and also the holes where the 
ear will be riveted on. 

In aluminum kettles the spout is welded on by the oxy-acetylene 
process. Spouts can be soldered onto copper kettles, but no plant is 
using a soldering process for this work on aluminum ware. The 


ears, which have been previously formed and punched by other 
' presses, are riveted on either by machine or by hand. The outside 


of the kettle is now subjected to a polishing operation by being held 


' against a wheel, the edge of which is covered with a fine abrasive 


substance. A length of heavy wire is inserted through a handle, 
the wire bent into shape to form the bail, the ends of the wire flattened 
and holes punched or drilled in them. Through these holes and 
through the holes in the ears rivets are placed and headed over with 
sometimes a washer added to insure more strength. Some copper 
kettles are nickel plated on the outside before polishing, while the 
inside is usually tin plated. Aluminum is never plated. While these 
operations have been going on in making the kettle itself, the cover has 
been going through its processes of completion, being drawn from 
another blank, the edge turned over, backward and downward to 
form the apron (the part which enters the hole in the top of the kettle), 
the hole punched for the knob screw or rivet and the outside of the 
cover polished, the knob being then fastened on by a rivet or by a 
bolt and nut. 


Aluminum convex saucepan.—The proper-sized blank is formed into . 


ashell in the same way as stated in the description of the teakettle. 


The shell is placed in the spinning lathe and the sides are shaped 
convexly between the tools. The edge is turned over into a bead, 
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either on the same lathe or on a separate trim and bead ma, hine 
The bead may or may not be formed over a wire, but usually is pot 
The holes, usually three in triangular position, are punched near th, 
top for riveting on the handle. The inside is finished with sand apo, 
or emery cloth, but is not buffed to a high luster. The hanile j: 
then riveted on either by hand or machine. The outside is they 
highly buffed. The cover, having no great depth of form, can usually 
be blanked and drawn in one operation. The hole for fastening th, 
knob of the cover is punched. The cover is then trimmed an 
beaded on a machine specially adapted to the work. This is usually 
done in one operation, but sometimes requires two operations, 
Covers for better-quality articles are beaded over a wire to increase 
the strength and insure against denting and warping. The inside of 
the cover is full polished, while the outside is highly buffed the same 
as the outside of the pan. The knob may be fastened on in one of 
several ways—with bolt and nut, by riveting, or with screw and eye. 
let. Saucepan covers are not made with aprons to fit inside the top 
of the pan, but are shaped with a groove or channel on the under 
side which fits closely over the bead on the pan. As aluminum js 
soft and bends easily, the handles are stamped from cold-rolled steel 
and are usually tinned to prevent rusting. 

Brass ash trays.—These are common articles, being made in several 
establishments. As they are not usually very deep the shape can 
often be obtained in one blanking and drawing operation. In some, 
however, a spinning operation is necessary. The edge is then trim- 
med and beaded in one or two operations. Most ash trays are sup- 
plied with a match-box holder. This necessitates a hole being 
punched in the edge through which to insert a screw into the post of 
the holder. 

Some of them receive a buffed finish; others are finished with a 
scratch brush polish which leaves them bright but not of so smooth 
aluster. If they are not to be finished further they may be lacquered 
to prevent tranishing from the air. Some of them are nickel plated, 
and some are finished by burning on color with a torch. Most of 
them have one or more cigar rests, and some are supported on legs, 
these being attached by soft soldering. 

Cast aluminum.—Utensils covering a wide range are also produced 
by casting. Among them are teapots, teakettles, percolators, 
pitchers, skillets, griddles, frying pans, cookers, casseroles, pots, 
saucepans, kettles, roasters, waffle molds, and gem pans. A pattem 
of the shape of the outside of the utensil is placed in a flask and damp 
sand is solidly tamped around it. The pattern is removed, leaving 
the impression in the sand. A core of the shape of the inside of the 
utensil is placed in this impression, leaving space between it and the wall 
of sand. The aluminum is melted in a cupola and is poured into the 
mold. If the utensil is of such shape that the core can not be removed, 
the core must be made of such material as can be readily broken 
up inside the utensil and shaken out. Some establishments use 1ro? 
molds. As aluminum melts at a much lower temperature than iron, 
the mold remains intact when the molten aluminum is poured into 
it. -After the casting is taken from the mold the gates, sprues, and 
rough edges are ground off. The utensil is then polished. The 
handles of frying pans and skillets are cast solid with the rest o! the 
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utensil. Spouts for teakettles, teapots, etc., are cast separately and 
welded into place. A cast aluminum utensil is necessarily much 
heavier than a sheet aluminum utensil of the same capacity. 

The occupations shown in the table following, with their definitions, 







Tool and die makers: High-grade mechanics who make tools, dies, 

jigs, and fixtures for use in the various operations. 
' Die setters, tool setters, and machine setters: Die setters place dies 
in proper position on stamping, drawing, or punch presses. Tool 
setters place tools in machines and adjust them when cperator can 
not perform such service for himself. Machine setters set up machines 
complete for operators who can not do this work for themselves. 

Blanking-press operators: Operate power presses which cut sheets of 
metal to various shapes. Such a press might almost complete an 
article when the form is simple. 

Draw-press operators: Operate power presses fitted with dies 
' between which the metal is drawn to form. Several operations are 
sometimes necessary to complete the form. In such cases the metal 
may need to be annealed between operations. 

Trim and bead operators: After being drawn the article has a rough 
orragged edge. The trim operator places the article in a machine and 
trims this edge smooth and even. Generally the edge is then rolled 
over, usually outward, to give an added strength and a good finish to 
the edge of the utensil. Sometimes the two operations are performed 
' at the same time. 

Annealers: Operate furnaces in which the metal is softened by 
cradual heating and cooling. 

Punch-press operators: Operate power presses to punch holes for 
rivets, ete. 

Spinning-lathe operators: Operate lathes in which metal is shaped 
into forms which can not be shaped on draw presses. The work 
rotates rapidly between two tools—the tool inside the work being 
— the forming tool and the outside one being called the burnishing 
tool. 

Riveters: Fasten parts or lapped edges of the same part together 
with rivets, using a riveting machine. 

Solderers: Fasten parts or edges of parts together with solder, using 
soldering irons and flux, or blowpipe and flux. The soldering of 
aluminum was found to be not in practical use. Brass and copper, 
however, are readily soldered. 

Coppersmiths: Those thoroughly versed in all the operations in 
the working of copper articles. 

Welders: Join parts of metal together by use of the oxy-acetylene 
torch. In butt welding the two edges are made to meet. In lap 
welding the edge of one piece is laid beyond the edge of the other 
piece. 

Bench hands: Do various operations, usually at a workbench— 
filing, reaming, scraping, fitting, hand riveting, etc. 

Knurlers: Operate lathelike machines which roughen a portion of 
surface similar to the roughness on the edge of a coin. : : 
Polishers and buffers: Use buffing wheels and a fine abrasive, or a 
scratch brush, in finishing outside surface. 
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Satin finishers (also matte or dip finishers): Finish the Oiltside 
surface of aluminum by successive baths of benzine, soda, nitric acid 
and boiling water. . 

Platers, nickel: Cover the surface of brass or copper articles with 
coating of nickel by electric process. 

Pattern makers: Make wood or metal patterns for the use of the 
molder. 

Molders: Make molds, using box, sand, and wood or metal 
pattern, and pour molten metal into the mold. 

Melters, furnace men, and crucible men: Tend furnaces or othe; 
devices in which metals are melted preparatory to being poured into 
molds. : 

Inspectors: Examine articles during process of manufacture and 
also after finishing for the purpose of detecting flaws and imper. 
fections. 

Wrappers: Wrap articles in paper to prevent marring in packing, 

Packers and craters: Pack articles in boxes or crates for shipment, 

-Laborers: Do various unskilled jobs, such as carry or whee! ma- 
terial, bale scrap, carry dies and tools, mix pickle under the direction 
of the plater, string and hang articles in the baths, clean articles with 
sawdust and gasoline or waste or rags, ete. 

Other employees: Tool-crib men, working foremen, straw bosses, 
routers, stock chasers, electric truckers, helpers, elevator operators, 
millwrights, machinists, machine repairmen, etc. 


Overtime Rates and Bonuses 


F THE 32 establishments covered in this study, 15 had some 
form of extra pay for overtime. 

Of these, six paid time and a half and two time and a quarter after 
normal daily hours, while one paid time and a half to mechanical 
employees and time and a quarter to otheremployees. One establish: 
ment paid time and a half after 9 hours per day, one paid time anda 
quarter after 10 hours per day, and one paid time and a quarter and one. 
time and a half after 48 hours per week. One plant paid time anda 
half after 10 hours per day to maintenance men only and one paid 
time and a half after normal hours to tocl-room employees, yard 
gang, and electricians. 

Eleven establishments reported bonus systems. Two of these were 
based on service and nine on production. Of the two establishments 
reporting a service bonus, one paid 5 per cent of the yearly earnings 
after one year’s service and one-half per cent additional for each vear 
thereafter. The other gave 3 per cent of yearly earnings for an entire 
year’s service and $4 additional for 1 to 18 years’ service, $6 additional 
for 18 to 21 years’ service, and $10 additional for 21 years or over. 

All of the production bonuses are based on some arbitrary standard 
which is usually set by time studies of the various occupations 
The efficiency standard or minimum acceptable production varies 
in each establishment, as does also the scale or rate. This scale 0! 
rate is usually graduated, beginning at the minimum standard 0 
efficiency and gradually increasing as the production increases. _ 

In three of the nine establishments which reported production 

bonuses only certain employees participated. In one establishiient 
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only the coppersmiths were entitled to a bonus, in another only 
packers and shippers, while in the third only the permanent molders 
received the bonus. 


Statistics of Wages and Hours 







WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, 






HE following table shows full-time and actual hours and earnings 
in each of the occupations: 





AND LOCALITY 











Occupation, sex, and locality 






Tool and die makers, male: 
C CU las acted odd oor 
N. J.5 See ee Bn snes el 
eee EE 3 








T oGQh.. cnidighltes dim fren ow ee | 


Die, tool, and machine setters, male: | 
Contictiernase-- 3<~-2-~-) 
N. J., es Rie ee... 5-5-5... 
., CO Meee a... 2-225... 





Tettl. pieiekh os ihn anon pests 





Blanking press operators, male: 
Connecticut 


N.J., N. ¥., and Pa 









Draw-press operators, male: 
CORR en hedcoswecuntecess 
N.J., N. Y., and Pa 
lil., Ohio, and Wis 


| 

Draw-press operators, female: Con- | 
oo RE) RE a ee 
Trim and bead operators, male: 
Contin +. 4. ...--. +... 
N.J., N. Y., and Pa 
Ill., Ohio, and Wis 


Trim and bead operators, female: 
i Ogee 
Annealers, male: 

Connecticut 


pe do |. Se 





ae \-press Operators, male: 


J..N. Y., an 
lll., Ohio, and Wis 





Punch-press operators, female: 
‘ onnecticut 


ll., Ohio, and Wis 














Number of— Average hours Average earnings 
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Number of— | Average Ao Average hours | Average ea) 
number | Bi = 
of days | 
on which Actn- | 
Occupation, sex, and locality Es- employ- | “.), | Full- 
Em- ’ ally | Actua 
tab- ploy- os worked roy Per i 
lish- — worked | i, one bout | = om 
ments . inone | ‘Week cae | week 
week 
ia | cick 
en od -lathe oer. male: 
> Pe , eee: 12 | 69 5.7 51.7 52.0 | 90. 712 $36. Si 
m. din and RS Ee 11 85 5.3 46.9 51.2 . 561 26. 3 
RS ae as A 23 154 5.5 49. 1 51. 6 . 632 | 31. ( 
Riveters, male: IJ]., Ohio, and Wis = 7 19 5.8 54.0 52.3 499 | 26. 9 
Riv om. female: bel, eocagp 
N. ee 2), aa aes 3 6 5.5 46. 1 49.7 .317 14. 6 
Il., * Shio, Ne: Wr liso eanceet 4 38 5.0 42.3 51.0 . 349 14. 7¢ 
De ee eee oe, i 
, SNe O5S SEs oe 2, OED 7! 44 5.0 | 42.8 50. 8 344 | 14.7 
Solderers, male: ie 
Ee arene eee eee 3 36 5.9 52.4) 651.9 - 555 29. 06 
eS | ae FRE 6 38 5.8 50. 7 49.4 . 680 34. 47 
es ee ee 4 74 5.9) 51.5 50. 6 618 | 31.4 
Solderers, female: Connecticut ------_- 3 88 5.8! 523 4.0 / 389° | 20. 
Coppergmiths, male: N. J., N. Y., " q ds. Fa ay ee 
Sa eae tae 4 49 5&5] 49.3 51.1 | 793 | 39 
Welders, male: aes Ween, 2H pay 
eer 4 21 5.4 47.2 52.9] .771| 36.4 
Ill., Ohio, and Wis...--.-------_- 10 33 5.2 46. 6 51.3 | 639 | 29.5 
- —--— ———_ |__| 
| Oe ee ee 14 54 5.3} 46.9| 51.9] .691| 32.3 
Bench hands, male: es: = 
ee ee eee 3 45 5.7 51.9 53.1 | 479 | 24.8 
BSS ey on, SR. 5 109 5.8 52. 1 53.7 | 58 | 29.1 
Ill., Ohio, and Wis___............ 10 72 5.5 | 489) 526] .425| 20.8 
— -—— —— _ ee | _ “+ 
Wis ES Ue. 18 226 5.7) 51.1 53.2) .502| 25.6 
Bench hands, female: at - — 
Se a ae 3 7 5.7 52.4 54.6 | .351 18. 3 
te, YS 5 , ee 4 16 5.1 43.7 50.3 | .324) 14.1 
Re te eee ee 7 303 5.7 92. 0 4.4 349 18. ] 
Knurlers, female: Connecticut ___-__- 3 11 5.4 47.7 63.6] .391 | 18. 6 
Polishers and buffers, male: Hee ——" 
oS SS eee ae 4 270 5.3 49.9 52.6 | .633 | 31.61 
Pe eS , See | 13 291 5.6 49. 2 51.4] .733 36. 0F 
oe ee. ; 15 306 5.6 48. 5 50.8 | .684 | 33.1: 
yee sae oe | 3 867 | 5.5 | 49.2} 51.6 | 684 | 33. 64 
Satin finishers, male: N. J., N. Y., eee a 
Se ichedrsediecilisctipshetlaaacettecenindlcilichedn 3 30 5.6 51. 4 52.6 | .589!| 30.2 
Platers, nickel, male: ie Teen waeetsi: <9 es ee 
- i et | 4 33 5.7 54. 2 54. 2 .625 | 33.82 
Se pe | OF Ae ee ~ 38 5.9 53. 8 49. 1 686 | 36.94 
(i ee ee a 12 71 | 5.8 54.0 51.5 | .657 | 35.49 
Pattern makers, male: Ill., Ohio, and | | [aR 
, Se oe rT ee a eee ae 3 6 5.5 | 51.7 | 49.0 . 812 41. 94 
Molders, male: N.J.,N.Y.,and Pa 4 32 5.0| 47.7| 53.8| .769 | 36. 72 
Melters, furnace men, and crucible | at — 
men, male: N.J.,N.¥.,and Pa__.| 3 3 | 5.0| 48.6] 55.4] .582) 25.83 
Inspectors, male: ey. 
Contecticut ..................... 4 66 | 5.8 50. 5 51.6 492 | 24.84 
Re eS fr” |. era See 6 58 5.8 62.1 51.6 . 561 29. 24 
Ill., Ohio, and Wis__..--.---.--_- 7 18 | 5.8 54.9) 50.0 . 536 | 29. 43 
rem 
biplane settle ttc | a7] 142 | 5.8] 51.7) 51.4] .526| 27.22 
} , _——— 
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wAGsS AND HOURS OF LABOR, 1927, BY OCCUPATION, SEX, AND LOCALITY—Contd. 
| Number of— | Average | Average hours Average earnings 
aan =], 8 8 =— ss}, SES ee 
| of days 
, on Which | 4 ety. 
cupation, sex, and locality Es- Em- employ- ally Full- Actual Full- 
tab- x tol ees worked time Per in one time 
lish- | PAOy” | worked |‘Vo"one | Per | hour | ‘Vicon | per 
ments in one week week week 
week 
Inspectors, female: 
 Contineanaen sesso SlLLl 4 206 | 5. 6 48.7 52.6 | $0. 369 | $17.94 | $19. 41 
N. Joa Mite Be I Oi cecwas ones 6 26 5.2 43.9 50. 7 . 295 12.96 | 14.96 
Ohio, and Wis_...........--- | 3 11 | 5.3) 46.0} 51.2] .3385| 15.42] 17.15 
‘ee ae ae 243 | 5.5| 48.0| 524] .360| 17.20] 18.86 
Wrappers, male: N. J., N. Y., and | | 
PB. - --------enennnnnnn-ne---------- | 5 19 | 5.5 49.0} 50.7 302 | 14.79] 15.31 
Wrappers, ee | i 
N.J., | ESS 5 63 | 5.7) 48.7) 50.4] .344] 16.75] 17.34 
{il., Ohio, had Py RE & | | 128] 5.5) 47.1 | 49.7] .307| 14.48] 15.26 
Potabighah Mh bck itbdes cee 3k. | 19] 191] 5.5 | 47.7| 50.0] .320] 15.23] 16.00 
Packers and craters, male: 
. onme Ee 4 | 63 | 5.7 50.9 | 51.8 -461 | 23.45 | 23.88 
4) Seen: 13| 67 5.4] 484) 511] .486| 23.50] 24.83 
a: "Ohio, ee Whewi.i......5..--. 14 | 96 | 5.7| 51.8] 51.3] .464| 24.01] 23.80 
Totals rete ELL 2d | 31{ 226 | 5.6} 50.5) 514] .469| 23.70| 24.11 
Packers and eraters, female: | ~“ 
N.. Fue De Ea Be ce cbccaweese 5 | 20 5.3) 48.5 53. 3 . 301 14. 59 16. 04 
lll., Ohio, and Wis__...........-- 4) 19 5.6 | 45.5) 49.6] .332) 15.11} 16.47 
DOT cetternncecconsecccesesee 9 | 39 6.4) 47.1; SL5] . 315 | | 14.84] 16.22 
Laborers, male: 
; onnectieut oT 2 Geer ares mee eee 4 | 511 | 5.6 | 61.6) 53.7 . 444 22.88 | 23.84 
= oe RE 13; 122 5. 6 | 50.3) 51.5| .460| 23.16] 23.69 
mt, "Ohio, a wa:............ 14) 168 5.4| 480! 51.1] .434| 2082] 22.18 
yn ae RS gl Re 31 801 5.5 | 50.6 | 529] .444| 22.491 23.49 
Laborers, female: ws | 
N. 5 5 Beye On Ow os cc S22. 4 26 5.8; 503); 49.0 . 324 16. 28 15. 88 
lll., Ohio, and Wis_..._......___- 9 169 5.3} 443/| 500} .290| 1283] 1450 
a in a as 13 195 5.4) 45.1) 49.8] .295| 13.29] 14.69 
Other employees, male: | 
Connecticut... =<. ------2------ 4| 76! 56] 51.3] 531] .567| 29.13] 3011 
*% ©) “ORegReRRRaT 13 469 5.7 | 508) 522) .578| 29.34] 30.17 
a, "Ohis, ae... 15 305 | 5.6 | 49.3) 50.3) .581 |) 2868] 29.22 
TOUR e ittendirtns <i~-2saer | 32] 1,570 5.6| 50.8; 523] .573| 2.11] 29.97 
Other employees, female: | 
ContSiteesccs—c. 24>. ...5)-- 4 754 5.6) 50.2 53. 6 .377 | 18.95 | 20.21 
eer eo) “Saaeeeee 8 103 5.7 48. 3 49.9 .359 | 17.33 | 17.91 
Ohio, and Wis__._..........- 6 38 5.6) 46.4 50.5 | .325| 15.10] 16.41 
Pieters hth dines | 18 895 5.6) 498)| 53.0| .373| 18.60| 19.77 
All employees, male: 
Commaeeaisseee Jo. 22.52.22. 4 | 2,463 5&6] 512; 53.1 .560 | 28.65 | 29.74 
+ i. > aa 3| 1,647 5.7) 50.6, 51.7] .620) 31.35] 32.05 
, Ohio, and Wis_.............. 5 | 1,346 5.5!) 49.0) 51.1 .566 | 27.75 | 28.92 
dee a | 32] 5,456 5.6| 50.5| 522| .579| 29.24] 30.22 
All employees, female: fen 
C Connecticut | tS OP Sey ee oe 4) 1,612 5.6 50. 4 53. 6 .370 | 18.62] 19.83 
, 0° Sara 8 269 5.6) 481 50.4} .337/] 1619] 16.98 
yonis, and Wis_......._..___- 11 474 5.3 45. 2 50. i .313 | 14.13] 15.68 
TORRE ceabeieedbeSanecucsd...- 23 | 2,355 5.6) 491) 526] .355| 17.44] 1867 
All employees, male and female: 
c onnectians as. Los 4| 4,075 5.6) 50.9] 53.3] .485| 2468} 25.85 . 
ak * ~~ dy 2 . eRMERRSS 13 | 1,916 5.6) 50.2) 51.5] .582]| 29.22] 29.97 
J Ohio, and Wis... 15 | 1,820 6.5] 48.0} 508] .504] 24.21] 25.60 
ek FR ny) eel A 32] 7,811 5.6} 50.0| 523] .513| 25.68] 26.83 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Brass and Copper Sheet, Rod 
Tube, Wire and Shape Mills, 1927 


HIS article relates to the wages and hours of labor of employee; 
- in mills making brass or copper sheets, rods, tubes, wire, an 
shapes. 

All data were gathered by agents of the bureau from the records 
of the manufacturing establishments and are based on one represent- 
ative pay-roll period. The length of pay-roll periods varies ainone 
the establishments. In order to present the data for periods Jonge; 
than one week on the same basis as those of one week, the earnings o! 
the period were divided by the hours worked in that time, thus ob tain- 
ing the rate of earnings per hour.. This rate was then multiplied by 
the hours worked in one week to get the earnings for one week. — 

This study includes data from a greater percentage of the estab- 
lishments and employees in the industry than is usually taken jin 
wage studies. In some States the entire industry is included. Un- 
fortunately, with one exception, each State has so few establishments 
as to preclude showing the data by States, as to do so would reveal 
the identities of some establishments. To avoid this, the establish- 
ments in several States have been grouped. It is no secret that the 
brass industry is centered in Connecticut, and as a number of estab- 
lishments of considerable size are located there, figures for that State 
are shown separately. Since some occupations have too few en- 
ployees to be shown without identifying the establishments, such 
employees are included in “Other employees.”’ 

Both male and female employees are found in some occupations, 
but in only one (inspectors) can figures be shown for the women. 
In the other cases, where the woman workers are too few to be shown 
separately, they are shown only in “Other employees, female.’ 
The report does not cover executives nor employees in the following 
departments: Clerical, either office or factory; power house; engineer- 
ing, drafting, or experimental; construction and maintenance of 
buildings; transportation of material to and from the plants; nor 
watchmen and gatemen. 

The occupations tabulated, with their definitions, follow, arranged 
as nearly as may be in sequence of operation: 

Pot casters: The mill receives the metals in the form of pure copper, 
zinc, or other metal ingots, or as slabs of pure copper. Most mills 
making copper sheet do not cast their copper slabs but buy them 
from some concern making a specialty of casting them. If brass or 
bronze is to be made, the proper amounts of copper and of alloy are 
weighed out to the caster, who is responsible for seeing that the mixed 
metal is placed in the pot as it comes’to him, that the proper heat |s 
applied, and that the metal is properly stirred and skimmed. Ile 
decides the proper time to remove the pots from the furnaces, and 
pours the metal into the mold. The castings which are to be rolled 
into sheets are called slabs. The ones which are to be made into 
tubés, rods, or wire are called billets (short billets are sometimes 
called bolts). Billets are cast. round in various diameters and lengths. 
Sometimes a core is placed in the mold, and the resultant hollow 
casting is called a shell. The molds are cast iron and are usually 
purchased from an outside iron foundry. 
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Pot tenders: Assist the pot caster by tending fires, stirring the 
metal, and lifting the pots from the furnaces by hand cranes, carrying 
them along the line of molds into position for the caster to pour; 
remove the billets from the molds; clean the molds afterwards; and 
grease the molds before pouring. 

Electric-furnace casters: Perform similar duties to the pot casters 
but use electrically heated furnaces. ‘The furnaces are moved to the 
molds by electric cranes. 

Electric-furnace tenders: Assist the casters in placing the metal in 
the furnaces, in preparing the molds, and in removing the billets 
therefrom. 

Gate shear and saw operators: Use power shears or hack saws to 
remove the rough gate sprues from the billet. To eliminate as much 
gate wastage as possible, the casting is made several times as long as 
wanted and then sawed into proper lengths. 

Serap separators: Sort scrap of pure metal or different alloys into 
piles or boxes. Clean scrap is remelted, while dirty scrap is sent to 
the crusher. (See Crusher and washer operators.) 

Scrap winders and cabbage-machine operators: Wind into bundles 
on winding machines the scrap from trimming long sheets and scrap 
wire. Place irregular and short pieces in an iron container under a 
press where it is pressed into bundles. These bundles are called 
“cabbages”’ and the machine a cabbage machine. 

Core makers: Make cores around which hollow shells are cast. 

Crusher and washer operators: Run through a crusher, scrap 
containing considerable amounts of dirt, sweepings, etc., and then 
wash the scrap to remove the impurities. It can then generally be 
recast after being analyzed for its content, although some scrap is too 
dirty to clean and must be sold as junk outside the mill. 

Rollers, breakdown: Take the slab as it comes from the caster and 
supervise the first rolling operation. The first rolling often reduces 
the slab one-half in thickness which goes mostly into the length. 
Several passes are usually made through the breakdown roll. Cop- 
per is rolled hot and brass cold. 

Rollers, running-down: Take the rolled slab from the breakdown 
rolls and pass it several times through rolls somewhat truer and more 
finely adjusted, reducing the thickness by one-fourth to one-half, and 
extending the length. , 

Rollers, finishing: Take the partially completed sheet and pass it 
through a set of rolls adjusted to make the thickness of the sheet. 
The reductions here are by easier stages, the last rolling often being 
a very few thousandths of an inch. 

Stickers, blockers, and rollers’ helpers: Assist the rollers. 

Stickers: Insert the end of the slab, the partially rolled slab, or 
the partially rolled sheet between the rolls. 

Blockers: Receive the slab or sheet from the rolls on the opposite 
side of the machine from the sticker. 

Rollers’ helpers: Assist in getting the work to, through, and away 
from the rolling machine. 

Annealers: Pake partially worked metal (sheets, rods, wire, or’ 
tubes) and pass it through high-temperature furnaces and afterwards 
allow it to cool slowly, thus preventing hard spots, strains, and 
breaking in the further working. 
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Annealers’ helpers: Assist the annealer‘in maintaining the {.: 
perature and in loading and unloading the furnaces. 

Overhaulers or scalpers: Operate machines which clean the su: 
of the slab after several rollings. This leaves clean bright surf ice. 
for the next roller. One type of machine works on the planer prin¢ iple 
and another type on the principle of the revolving milling cui (er. 
Bars intended for rods or tubes are scalped on a lathelike machin, 

Picklers: Immerse the metal before the last rolling or dray 
operation in a chemical bath to remove grease and dirt. They , 
assisted by laborers. 

Slitters, shearers, and sawyers: Slitters trim the rough edges {rom 
the sheet. Shearers trim the ends on a squaring shear. Sawyers cut 
wide sheets into strips, using either a single or a gang saw. 

Inspectors: Examine the product at several stages for flaws in 
metal and imperfections in workmanship. 

Crane operators: Operate overhead electric cranes to move material 
from place to place. 

Crane followers: Direct by signals the raising, lowering, and move- 
ment of the load by the crane operator; also assist in fastening the 
sling to the load. 

Polishers: Use rapidly revolving cloth wheels and fine abrasive 
(rouge) to give a bright, clean surface. Some polishing of sheets is 
done on a flat table by hand. 

Circling-machine operators: Place a square sheet in a machine 
which revolves it horizontally under a rotating cutter. A flat 
disk results. 

Tinners (not wire tinners): Cover the surface of some of the prod- 
uct with tin. The tinner uses a ladle and pours the molten tin over 
the sheet. The surplus tin is wiped off by a laborer with handfuls 
of tow. Rods and tubes, if tinned, are dipped into the tank of 
molten tin and afterwards wiped. Sometimes the ends of tubes 
are plugged to keep the tin from the inside. 

Weighers: Weigh the product, which is practically all sold by 
weight, and keep the scale records. 

Packers and markers: Packers place the product in boxes or crates. 
The boxes are then closed by nailers (see Laborers). Markers put 
address, etc., on the boxes for shipment. Packing and marking 
are frequently done by the same employee. . 

Extrusion operators: Put a hot billet in a machine which forces it 
through dies to form desired long shapes or rods. 

Heaters: Place billet, rod, etc., in the furnace and heat it to 
the proper degree, which they judge mostly from the color. When 
the billet or rod is hot enough the heater passes it to the macliine 
operator. , 

Brass-rod rollers (cold): Pass the brass billet through rolls w)ich 
reduce the diameter and increase the length. First rolling (break- 
down) lessens the diameter more than subsequent rolling; fiiish 
rolling is to very close measure. 

Hand straighteners: Use wooden mallets to strike and straig! en 
various extruded or press shapes. In the tube department a sinilar 
operation is performed by placing the tube between wooden blocks, 
one of which acts as a fulcrum and then applying hand strengt!: 10 
the proper direction. 
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Bull-block operators: Operate a very powerful machine to break 
down or draw and reduce size of a rod as the first operation toward 
drawing wire. 

Wire drawers, coarse and fine: Insert the reduced end of the broken- 
down rod through dies, secure the end, and start the machine which 
draws the metal through the die. Sometimes a single die is used, 
and sometimes a number of dies are used in a train. 

Die makers: Make dies through which the metal is drawn, pressed, 
or extruded, or for hot-press work. 

Piercing-machine operators: Do the first operation toward seam- 
less tube. Take the red-hot billet from the heater and place it in a 
machine having a set of rollers which force the billet along and 
around the outside of a long steel mandrel, forming a tube from a 
solid. The mandrel is immediately withdrawn and the rough tube 
removed from the machine by helpers and allowed to cool before 
going to the draw bench. 

Piercing-machine helpers: Assist the operator in placing the billet 
in the machine and by handling the mandrel and removing the 
roughly formed tube from the machine. 

Pointers: Place the end of the rough tube or rod in a machine 
which, by a hammering or a rolling motion, reduces the end to a size 
which will enter and extend beyond the die, where it is gripped by the 
drawing tong. 

Draw-bench operators: Insert the pointed tube through the die 
and secure the point in the tongs; place a plug inside the tube, and 
draw the tube through the die and over the plug, the plug maintaining 
the inside diameter of the tube. Rods are sometimes pointed and 
drawn in the same manner without, of course, the use of the plug. 

Forming-machine operators, brazed tube: Place a strip of metal 
into a machine which turns and rolls the edges up roughly into tube 
form. An automatic hammer attachment brings the two edges 
together in a seam which is afterwards brazed. 

Brazers: Fill the seams along the tube with hard solder and pass 
the tubes through a furnace which fuses the hard solder with the 
edges of the seam. The tubes are then pointed and drawn, in the 
same manner as seamless tubes. 

Air and water testers: Fill the tubes with air or water under pres- 
sure to detect leaks. 

Laborers: This occupation includes picklers’ helpers, overhaulers’ 
helpers, slitters’ helpers, nailers, scrap handlers, hand truckers, tin- 
ners’ wipers, helpers on draw benches, pointers’ helpers, brazers’ 
laborers, extrusion helpers, rod-rollers’ helpers, hot-press helpers, 
yee, rolling-barrel operators or tumblers, dry-out men, insu- 
ating-tank men, etc. 

_Other employees: Machine straighteners, wire straighteners (coil), 
oilers, motor truckers or jitney operators, cutters of tube and rod 
to length, sweepers, machinists, machine repairers, blacksmiths, box 
and barrel makers, saw filers, millwrights, working subforemen, etc. 


Overtime Pay and Bonuses 


OF THE 20 establishments covered in this study, 14 reported 
some form of extra pay for overtime. 
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Of the 14 establishments, 5 paid time and a half and 1 paid 
time and a third after normal daily hours. One plant paid time 
and a half after normal daily hours to day workers and time and 
half after 11 hours to night workers. One paid time and a half 
after normal daily hours to maintenance crew only. One paid time 
and a third after 10 hours per day, one after 50 hours per week, 
one after 55 hours per week, and one after 48 hours per week (ex: spt 
to casters and tenders). One establishment paid time and a half after 
8 p. m. cal on Sunday, and one after 50 hours per week to productive 
employees and after 48 hours to employees in the mechanical de)art- 
ment. 

Thirteen establishments reported bonus systems, all of which 
were based on production. These bonus systems were based on 
some arbitrary standard which is usually set by time studies of the 
various occupations. The efficiency standard or minimum accepi- 
able production varies in each establishment, as does also the scale 
or rate. This scale or rate is usuall craduated, beginning at the 
minimum standard of efficiency 4 gradually increasing as the 
production increases. 


Statistics of Wages and Hours 


B gen as to the full-time and actual working hours and the 
full-time and actual earnings in these plants, by occupations, 
are shown below: 
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Number of— | Average Average hours Average earnings 
oe number | a —_ 
of days 
on which) 4 oty- 
Occupation, sex, and locality Es- em- ‘all Full- Actual | | ull- 
tab- | Em- | ployees TR a time Per in one | ime 
lish- | ploy- | worked in ane per hour week | Pe 
ments} ees in one week week | week 
week 
sl De Raia. 
| } 
Pot casters, male: 
Gommeetiont cock. oc .2-: 4 14 | 45! 37.9] 48.4 | $1.025 | $38.87 | 519.61 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa__--- 4 45 | 69! 37.1 36. 7 .917 33.99 | 33.65 
Ill., Mich., and Wis_..........--.- 4 9 4.4) 38.1 45.8 . 946 36. 05 5) 3S 
co RE PS AER SS 12 68 5.4| 37.4] 403) .943 | 35.26 | 38.00 
Pot tenders, male: | a ; 
ee RET SES Wa Sa = 3 32 | 4.3 38.8 48. 2 .676 | 26.21) 32! 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa__._- 4 47 | 5. 6 35. 7 37.2 .772 27.58 | 28.72 
Ill., Mich.., | SRE 4 19 | 4.7 88. 5 45.8 . 856 32.99 39.00 
DOOR... icntinnaiiters~vrinnce {| = 98 5.0| 37.3) 424 | .756/ 2.18) 32.05 
Electric-furnace casters, male: 4 
nS SP ent 5 | 177 5.4 44.3| 49.3 .845 | 37.42) 41% 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_.--- 4 | 8S 5.7 45. 7 48. 0 .978 |} 40.16) 12 
Ill., Mich., and Wis. See 5 150 | 5.3 46. 4 48. 6 . 794 36.83 | 3s 
lssonneces cielitinedtii min otto 14 415 6.4; 45.3) 488 . 833 37. 79 4(). Ho 
Flectrie-furnace tenders, male: . 
Gammeees ss iice dhe s ca teisscis 5 219 5.6 45. 6 49. 5 .860 | 39.17; 42: 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_.-.- 4 52 5.3} 431/ 480] .503] 25.50) 28 
Iil., Mich., and Wis..........__- 4 a 5.0} 44.0) 50.0) .744] 32.76) 37.: 
y ORE. ELLE TET e ON ee a 13 4 305 5.5 45.0 49.3 . 804 36.14 | 3Y.! 
Gate shear and saw operators, male: 
Stan ame 5 31 5.4 49. 5 54.2] .602]| 29.80 ). 8 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa__.--. 6 23 5.6 56. 0 52.0 544) 30.47) 2 
Il., Mich., and Wis....-........- 5 29 5.3 50. 8 56. 0 .521 | 26.44) 2 
y EN OR Ce ae 16 83 5.4 51.7 54. 2 . 557 28 81 ) 
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| Number of— | Average | Average hours Average earnings 
ek T SS yg, a, ae > 
| of days 
' on which} 4 oty- | 
Occupation, sex, and locality Es- | em- ‘oe Full- Sotusd Full- 
tab- | Em- | ployees * ed time | SOEs) thine 
lish- | ploy- | worked oat per | hour | | per 
ments; ees in — week | Wee tae eek 
| wee 











Serap separators, male: 
} 














} 
ye i le es 35 5.5| 49.8.| 549) $0,486 | $24.23 | $26.68 
Mass, N.J.. NY. and Pa....| 5| 34 5.6| 49.8) 513) .468) 23.32! 24.01 
fll, Mich., and Wis_.........---- 3 7 | 5. 0 47.1 55. 0 .464 | 21.82) 25.52 

Oe atin Kcnwinsieinte i | 5 9. 23. 5 











Scrap winders and cabbage-machine | 


























































































operators, male: | 
SES ee 5 | 34 | 5.5 50. 7 54.6 .548| 27.791 29.92 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_____- 5 25 | 5.7 | 57. 51.2| 1494 | 28.59] 25.29 
i., Mich., and Wis_____- eae 5 | 27 | 5.2} 49.2] 55.6) .545| 26.79 | 30.30 
et es 15| 86| 5.5| 523 | 53.9} .530| 27.71 | 28.57 
Core makers, male: Connecticut_.___- 4; 25 | 5.7| 56.3| 57.0| .678| 3&%20| 38.65 
Crusher and washer operators, male_- : ae SS GEX Ghee, as ee 
3 ESE ana eae 3 9 | 5.1; 45.5) 544 .449 20.44 | 24. 43 
lll., Mich., and Wis_.........._..| 3 7 | 6.0| 57.6| 55.1| .522| 30.07} 28.76 
aN a, See 6 16 | 5.5| 50.8| 548| .485| 2465| 26.58 
Rollers, breakdown, male: pres aps = 
3 et a a a 5 18 | 5.6) 51.1) 542 .735 | 37.54 | 39.84 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_____- 7 33 5.5 | 56.1) 54.0) .721| 40.44 | 38.93 
lli., Mich., and Wis.........-.--- 5 24 | 5.1| 51.9| 55.9] .760| 3039 | 42. 48 
| ere See 17 75 | 5.4| 535| 547| .736| 30.41 | 40.26 
Rollers, running-down, male: | - ‘sa pe 
aT ea 5 | 26 | 5.7} 50.8} 54.2) .698| 35.43 | 37.83 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa______| 7 | 36 5.8| 53.7) 51.5} .697| 37.43 35. 90 
Ill., Mich., and Wis_......._..._- 5| 33] 5.3| 50.2| 54.8| .656) 3295| 35.95 
ER ee | 6 | 36. 47 





















































































































Rollers, finishing, male: | rs 
ee 5 | 76 | 50.1| 544 .802 | 40.20} 43. 63 
Mass., N. J., N. fn oe Fo iti 7 | 98 | 50.2) 52.8 .680 | 34.11 | 35.90 
Il., Mich., and Wis.............. 5 97 | 50.6 | 54.7 a 

- p | 

Stickers, male: 

CT 5 126 | 5.5 | 50.7 54.7 .551 | 27.95 | 30.14 

Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa______| 7\ 151 | 5.5 | 50.8) 529/| .549| 27.90 04 

Ill., Mich., and Wis_._........__- 5 114}; * 5.3| 51.0} 55.0 555 | 28.29 53 
SS ee eee 

Oates essen... nm. 391 | 5.4) 50.8) 541 551 | 28.03 | 29.81 

Blockers, male: & tp te 
ee 5 127 | 5.4} 50.3| 546) .551| 27.73 | 30.08 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_- 7 151 | 5.5| 51.0] 53.0| .540| 27.56) 28.62 
Ill., Mich., and Wis........__._. | 5 | 111 5.1 49. 4 55. 2 . 537 | 26.52 | 29.64 

ce ae | 17 | 389 | 5.4) 50.3 | 54.2) .543 | 27.32) 29.43 

Rollers’ helpers, male: ge | 
a aaa 5| 133 | 5.4| 49.2! 544)| .527! 25.88] 28.67 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa______ 7 217 | 5.4) 50.5] 532| .483| 2438] 25.70 
lil., Mich., and Wis___.....--_--- 5.| 208} 5.3 | S519] 54.7) .522) 27.12) 28.55 

a | a7} 558| 5.4] 50.7| 541| .508| 25.76] 27.48 

Annealers, male: } 
Comnectiout._.............-..... | 5] 106] 5.7| 588) 59.5 | .607| 3568] 36.12 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa____.- 8 | 90 5.6 | 57.2} 55.0) .538| 3072) 29.59 
Iil., Mich., amd Wis_...........__ 7 82 5.2 | 54.2) 60.4) .551 | 29.86 / 33.28 

| } 
oe | m| 278 5.5| 56.9| 58.3| .569| 32.36 17 

Annealers’ helpers, male: ae ae 
ee | 5) 5.6 | 54.0) 57.5 | sat | 29.22 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_____. ‘ 130 5.4 53.6 a -451| 220 
ll., Mich., and Wis.._.___._..._- 7 81 5.1| 85.3| 61.3] .472] 26.16 

, 20| 304 5.4, 542) 57.3) .484| 26.24 
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Number of— | Average | Average hours Average ear! 
bs aan num ber Se I a 
of days 
on which Kote. 
Occupation, sex, and loeality Es- | em- ‘all Full- — Full 
tab- Em- | ployees a time Per setual ime 
lish- | ploy- | worked in ome per hour _aaeeg per 
ments| ees inone | ‘\eek | week wm eek 
week . 
Overhaulers or seaipers, male: | 
ES PDE Tle ATE 5 56 | 5.3 49.0| 54.5 | $0.548 | $26.84 220 a 
ee ee er US 4 41 | §..1 45.9 | 51.5 . 559 25. 64 8 79 
Ill., Mich., and Wi _ ee ee 5 32 5.6 51.2 55.1 | -516 | 26.42 | 2% 43 
—__ — | ——EE -—-——— — | —______ -_ = 
ie Kamei nee Fee. + 129 | 5.3 48.6 | 53.7| .543| 26.36 16 
Picklers, male: 3 ee ee i OR ee ~ 
Connecticut__________- ARGUS og 107 5.5] 51.6) 54.4] .563| 29.05) 30.43 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa_____- . 8 80 5.7 51.3) 51.5] 511} 26.18) 26.32 
Ill., Mich., and Wis...........--.| 6 69 5.1] 48.7 | 55.0) 488 | 23.52) 26, 57 
A as, aE. | 19] 256 5.5| 50.7| 83.7| .526| 26.66) 2% 25 
Slitters, shes arers, and sawyers, male: ELT gers ———————s se ai i — 
fo SE eee 5 | 75 | 5. 6 §2.7 54.9 543 | 28.61 | 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_- 7 | 159 | 5.5 51.2] 52.1 5ll | 26.14 | 26.62 
Ill., Mic 8. Ree 5 | 134 5.5 52. 3 | _ 4.8 505 | 26.44 7.67 
, eI os BR TS 17 368 5.51 51.9 | 53.7 515 | 26.75 | 27.66 
Inspectors, male: See, fee a an ae ee re 
Connece 4 eS Cee 2 5 155 5.61 §2.7) 584.5 532 27.99 2%. 99 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa____-- ae tae 5.6 | 54.4| 53.1 508 | 27.60) 26.91 
Iit., Mich. WB. ee cceanins 6 | 142 | 5.4 49.5 55.0 491 | 24.27 | 27.01 
| ea “ = oat 
ikcciotiantvttnioncepeesnep ay | WW] 441] 5.5 | 52.2] 54.2 SIL | 26.67 © 27.70 
Inspectors, female: ir! Gewese ieee 2 igh aR ae 
Cee O° ee eee 3 17 | 5.5| 51.3| 55.0| .348| 17.84) 19.14 
Il., Mich., and Wis__------------ 4} 20] 5.5| 47.9] 54.6) .200| 13.90 15.x3 
Nera iach epnridh = sian hes oon ln cienaag 7 | 37 5.5 | 49.5 54.8 318 |} 15.71 ‘3 
Crane operators, male: 7 CERRO Lew 24! 
en 5 | 182 | 5.6 | 52.2 54.0 568 | 29.64 | 30.67 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa____-- 6 | 98 | 5.6 56.4) 54.3 .563 | 31.75 0. 57 
ih, Meioh., ONO Weise csstnecus 5 | 96 5.2 51.0 56. 1 -544 | 27.71 0). 52 
: | | mmererrns Tee 
eR Rte de nae ES | 16] 376 | 5.5 | 53.0| 54.6] .561| 29.70 | 30.03 
Crane followers, male: a 
Comment nF isn oak cswacencee 4) 75 | 5.5 52.4) 54.6 540 | 28.30 29.48 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa....-- 3 | 55 | 5.6 53.9 53. 3 490 | 26.39 | 26.12 
iy, Sitoh., end Wie... 266-62... 4 | 70 | 5.2 49.8 53.3 -493 | 24.57 | 26.2 
I A A li na 11} 200 0 5.4] 51.9] 53.8! .510| 26.47) 27.4 
Polishers, male: Mass., N. J., N. Y., | 2 | — os 
gg Se, Se Se 6 | 48 | 5.6 54.8 53.6 590 | 32.37 1. 62 
Circling-machine operators, male: | . en en eee ———— 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa__._-- 3 | 6 5.8| 56.0/ 53.3 505 | 28.29) 26.9 
Tinners (not wire), male: ¥2 Pee a ee. ~ 
tin as i temgtnnnons ag 3 40 6.0 61.8 52.5 | .573 35.39 30.08 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa_....- 5 24 | 5.4 48.9 52:1 | . 584 | 28. 55 30. 43 
ae a Sea EL 8| 2 5.5| 50.7| 52: 582 | 29.53 | 30.38 
Weighers, male di che 
Sonnecticut..............-..----- 5| m0! 5.6! 529| 53.9! .567| 30.00! 30.5 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa__._-- 7 31 | 5.8 | 53.7] 62.2 .523 | 28.08 27.30 
Ill., Mich., and Wis..........---- 7 50 5.4 | 49.8| 55.4 | .587] 26.75 | 2.75 
, SO SE eae 19| 191 5.6| 52.2| 54.0| 552] 28.83 2.8! 
Packers and markers, male: ws 
0, Ee ae 5 80 5.7 53.3 54.2| .530 | 28.26 25./9 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa______ S 67 5.7 | 49.8) 51.1!) .469) 23.34 23.97 
7u., Mae, Ge WR... ees 6 43 5.5 51.2 55.4 | .476 | 24.38 | 20.0 
NG RE er BF 19 190 5.7] 51.6] 53.4] .497 |] 25.65 | 26.54 
Extrusion operators, male “pe 
NE ee ee 5 17 5.4) 50.2) 54.4) .671 | 33.72) 36. 
Ill., Mich., and Wis___.........-- 3 6 5.3 | 50.2} 55.9] .635 | 31.87) 35.9 
I s| 2 5.3| 50.2] 54.8] .662] 33.23 | 3.2 
[344] 
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31. 47 | 


Number of— | Average | Average hours Average earnings 
| number eke ce; “See et: 
of days 
: on which Aetu- 
Occupation, sex, and locality Es- em- all | Full- | heteatd | -Full- 
tab- Em- | ployees en time | Per tn one time 
lish- | ploy- | worked in one per | hour week per 
ments ees in one reek week week 
| week wae 
Le" | i 
Heaters, male: | 
Come nbreticscdecncoocnt 5 23 5.4 52.9 56.3 | $0.617 | $382.65 | $34.74 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa______| 3 | 4 | 5.3) 51.9] 50.0! .555] 28.81 | 27.75 
Ill., Mich., and Wis_......------- 3 15 5.1} 51.3) 57.2) .592] 30.39! 33.86 
es 42 | 5.3 | 52.2!) 56.0| .602 33. 71 








Brass-rod rollers (cold), male: 
Connecticut___-_--- ee ee 
Hl. See, eee Wee... <<... ..- | 






























Hand straighteners, male: 
Connecticut __-_------ 
Ill., Mich., and Wis 














Bull-block operators, male: 
Ce no Cc cnumacwe 
i 8 ee 


TIS ccmttie ong cl aac cess 








wo 


50. 1 | 


46.5 














, ER ee ee } 


| oe 


: mo 
| OD 

























Wire drawers, coarse and fine, male: 
Connecticut 


Die makers, male: 
Connecticut 


Piercing-machine operators, 
Connecticut 





Piercing-machine 


helpers, 
Connecticut 





Pointers, male: 
i SS a 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa_____- 
Ill, Mich., and Wis.............. 


Draw-bench operators, male: 
Sn a 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa 
Ul., Mich., and Wis 


Forming-machine operators, brazed 
tube, male: Ill., Mich., and Wis_- 


Brazers, male: Connecticut. _______- 


Air and water testers, male: 
3 Sh a 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa 
fll., Mich., and Wis 


Laborers, male: 
COCR eS 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa 
lll., Mieh., and Wis 

















Vo. « 






















































































| 
5| 97] 5.2| 50.8) 549] .544| 27.67| 29.87 
3 55| 5.1) 486| 521| 1509] 2475| 26.52 
5 47 | B.1{ 50.6 | 56.0) .485| 24.52) 27.16 
13; 199) 5.2) 502) 544/| .521) 26.12| 28.36 
5| 12! 55{ 524| 546) .565| 9015| 3085 
3/ 118 | 5.3| 46.6| 50.5| 1504] 23.50) 25.45 
6 103 | 5.2] 514 | 56.3] .502| 25.83 | 28.26 
5. 8 | 

3 17 
3 | 10 5.7| 53.0| 55.0| .596| 31.60| 32.78 
4 8 5.31 561| 556| .541| 30.32| 30.08 
3 9 5.8| 49.31 47.8| .453| 2234| 21.65 
3 7 5.41 54.5! 56.5| .480| 26.16| 27.12 

24 5.5 9 
5| 1,383 5.5} 522| 547) .499|) 26.07| 27.30. 
s| 1,202 5.4| 50.0) 52.0] .459| 22.95| 23.87 
7| ‘710 5.3| 49.6| 55.3| .483| 23.94| 26.71 
20 5.4 
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On 
Number of— A verage Average hours Average ea: 
number 7m 
of days _— 
on which! 4 oty- 
OGecupation, sex, and locality Es- em- ‘all Full- os 
| tab- | Em- | ployees | 2) time — 
; : worked in on 
lish- | ploy- | worked im one per hour votes 
ments} ees inone | week | Week — 
week 








Laborers, female: Ill., Mich., and | 
NU 5 tk bitin Dibndduidb ih samedi 1 5 | 6.0| 53.8| 54.0] $0.300 | $16. 14 
| =a 














Other employees, male: 









































| 
SS eee ae 5] 1,675 5.7 53. 3 54. 6 . 599 31. 93 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa_.___- 8 652 5.5 50. 2 | 51.5 -954 | 27.82 9 
52... .weten., O66. Wik. .....-....- 7 739 5.4 51.9 55. 7 570 1 29. 57 
y | RET A PSR, a aa 20 | 3, 066 5.6| 52.3| 54.2 583 | 30.4 ; 
Other employees, female: To Mihi Sie oe : 
Connecticut.__..........- an 2 180 5.6 61.7] 55.0 . 354 18. 30 47 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa___-- 1 12 5.6 47.0 50. 0 . 336 15.81 81) 
ss a CT 2 29 4.9 41.5 54.5 . 364 15.08 |} 19 24 
NS OEE Se ae —| ———— — 
ie 3 oe 5] 221 5.5| 801] 547] .354| 17.74 
All employees, male: pee. = = eis: Fi that , =" _ 
7 Eee a ee 5 5, 888 5. 5 51.9 54.4 . 580 | 30. 09 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa____- 8} 4,013 5.5 50. 5 51.8 . 525 26. 50) i) 
Ill., Mich., and Wis____....._.__- 7 3, 475 5. 3 50. 3 55. 2 549 27. 6 
IS. isin ind chitealipn eb 20 | 13. 376 5.5| S11] 538] .556] 28.37) 2 











All employees, female: 























NS SS RE a 3 | 197 5.5 51.6} 55.0 354 | 18. 21 4 
Mass., N.J., N. Y., and Pa_____- iy 12 5. 6 47.0 50. 0 .336 | 15.81 x) 
Ill., Mich., and Wis__.........__- 4 | 54 5.2 45.0) 54.5 328 | 14.74 83 
aoe - SSS oe Sa 
RR tel TE 8 | 263 5.5 | 50.1) 54.7] .348] 17.4 } 
All employees, male and female: er, P iy eR RST) eee age 
Se ee ee 5 | 6, 085 5. 5 51.9 | 54. 4 . 572 29. 71 12 
Mass., N. J., N. Y., and Pa____- 8 | 4,025 5. 5 50. 4 51.8 . 525 26.47 | 27.0 
., Balen., SG Wis ic.i i. 7\ 3,529 5.3 50. 2 55. 2 546 | 27.41 14 
| ERR OE eee 20 | 13, 639 5.5 51.0 53.8 . 552 23. | ) 
| 








Six-Day Week in the California Oil Industry 


N JUNE 18, 1928, a conference of oil operators was held in San 
Francisco under the auspices of the California Department o! 
Industrial Relations to consider the substitution of the six-day 

for the seven-day week in the oil industry. According to a statement 
from the department of industrial relations, favorable responses were 
received from the following companies: Standard Oil Co., Union 
Oil Co., General Petroleum Corporation, The Texas Co., Barnsdall 
Oil Co., Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co., and Charles A. Son & Co. 
Practically all of these companies announced that there would be no 
reduction in the workers’ pay. The Associated Oil Co. stated that 
it is considering the question, and it is reported that other oil com- 
panies have decided to operate on the six-day week basis for «!! 0! 
their employees. 

It is said that no opposition was voiced by those present at tle 
conference or in letters sent to the department of industrial relations. 

Approximately 20,000 workers will be affected by the change 

On January 1, 1917, the Standard Oil Co. adopted the six-day 
week for all of its employees except the drilling crews. On Apr: |, 
1928, the six-day week was extended to the drilling crews, wit!ioul 
reduction in pay. 


[346] 



















TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in June, 
1928 


OTH employment and pay-roll totals were slightly greater in 

B June, 1928, than in May, the increase in each instance being 0.1 

per cent. This is the first time in five years that employment 

has not fallen off in June and is the first time in six years that pay-roll 
totals have not decreased in that month. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
June, 1928, is 85.6, as compared with 85.5 for May, 1928, 85.7 for 
April, 1928, and 89.1 for June, 1927; the weighted index of pay-roll 
totals for June, 1928, is 90.2, as compared with 90.1 for May, 1928, 
39.9 for April, 1928, and 93.3 for June, 1927. 

Employment in June, 1928, was 3.9 per cent below the level of 
employment in June, 1927, and pay-roll totals were 3.3 per cent 
smaller. The decreases in both these items, comparing 1928 with 
1927, were considerably less in June, 1928, than in any previous 
month of 1928. 

The data for June, 1928, were based on returns made by 11,231 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in June had 3,091,921 employ- 
ees whose combined earnings in one week were $83,523,193. 

























Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in May and June, 1928 


WENTY-NINE of the 54 separate industries had more employees 
in June, 1928, than in May, and 28 industries reported increased 
pay-roll totals. The usual seasonal increases in employment appeared 
in slaughtering and meat packing, ice cream, men’s clothing, cement, 
brick, and cigars and cigarettes. 

Petroleum refining after more than a year of declining employment 
showed a gain of 2.3 per cent; automobile tires reported a belated 
increase of 2.6 per cent; carriages and wagons showed an unusual 
gain of over 5 per cent; the machine-tool industry cortinued this 
year’s steady upward trend; and woolen goods reported a gain of 
1.7 per cent. 

The outstanding losses in employment were seasonal decreases in 

fertilizers, rubber boots and shoes, women’s clothing, and millinery’ 
/ and lace goods. Cotton goods, hosiery, silk goods, iron and ited, 
furniture, book and job printing, and electric-car building and repair- 
ing each fell off a little less than 1 per cent in employment. The 
automobile industry in June reported a cessation of the steady and 
pronounced upward trend of the last six months with a decline of 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in employment and a decrease of 
over 5 per cent in pay-roll totals. The strike in the cotton-goods 
mills of one locality, which caused a notable drop in employment in 
May, was still unsettled in June; therefore the industry had not yet 
regained its former level of employment. 

_ Seven of the 12 groups of industries showed increased employment 
in June, the food and lumber groups leading with increases of more 
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than 1 per cent each, followed by the tobacco and stone-clay-clas 
groups with increases of slightly less than 1 per cent each, anid the 
iron and steel and vehicle groups with 0.1 per cent each. The textil 
and nonferrous metals groups each reported decreased employ men; 
of 0.6 per cent, the leather and paper groups losses of 0.2 per cen; 
each, while the chemical group had fallen off nearly 2 per cent jy 
employment owing to the ending season in fertilizers. 

Six of the nine geographic divisions showed a gain in employment 
in June as compared with May, these being the four Western groups, 
the Middle Atlantic, and the East North Central. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTIC4] 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 192s ; 








7 
| Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
| Estab- | 





















































Per | Per 
Industry lish at tet. Sea cent of — ‘ent of 
memes \May, 1928)June, 1928) change | May, 1928 | June, 192s hange 
| 
2 = 
Food and kindred preducts. 1,732 | 217,993 | 221,497 (1) | $5,623,154 $5, 779, O84 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
eee ee eae 194 | 83, 600 86,438 | +3.4 | 2,165,200 | 2,277,070 +5. 
Confectionery. ____.--------- 308 | 31,841) 31,350! —1.5| 594,282 | 600,469 +19 
SRST ESSER eee 240 | 10, 013 10,771 | +7.6 336, 435 | 362, 293 477 
Ee ea ae 321 14, 194 13, 885 | —2.2 379, 052 | 371, 632 —2{ 
Baking_------- 2 AEE Tea ate ot 653 | 68,190 69, 077 +1.3 1, 845, 884 | 1, 868, 124 9 
Sugar refining, cane______-_---. 16 | 10, 146 9, 967 —1.8 302, 211 | 299, 496 —(),9 
| 
Textiles and their products______ 1,868 | 567,681 | 565,545 (1) 10,813,279 | 10, 824, 720 
oY ee eee 477 212, 179 210, 543 —0.8 3, 180, 951 3, 112, 870 —2 
Hosiery and knit goods_-_-_-__-- 233 7, 053 76, 416 —0.8 | 1, 466, 866 1, 461, 844 - 
RAE ae is Se Sas Press 189 | 54,615 54, 147 —0.9 1, 154, 497 1, 158, 732 +0. 4 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 183 59, 803 60, 804 +1.7 1, 333, 258 1, 351, 032 
Carpets and rugs--_---------- 30 23, 641 22, 842 —3.4 583, 828 545, 227 —fi.f 
Dyeing ard finishing textiles_ 97 29, 177 28, 588 —2.0 718, 026 684, 921 { 
Sy eee 291 58, 525 61, 872 5.7 1, 285, 562 1, 476, 570 
Shirts and collars. __.._..----- 97 19, 093 18, 584 —2.7 307, 766 298, 629 —3.( 
Clothing, women’s-_--.-._------ 200 22, 130 21, 008 —5.1 521, 846 488, 040 —| 
Millinery and lace goods___-_-_-| 71 11, 465 10,741 | —6.3 260, 679 246, 855 —5 
Iron and steel and their prod- | 
I I PLE HELTER aee ss | 1,801 | 651,759 | 652,289 (1) 19, 936,645 | 19, 748, 769 | 
as eee Woe... 194 | 263,452 | 261,302 | —0.8 |} 8,413,329 | 8, 104,362 ~ 
Cast-iron pipe. ____.......---- 39 | 12,243 12,283 | +0.3 | 289,783 267,974,  -7 
Structural ironwork ---__------| 163 | 25,337 26,045 | +2.8 | 776, 991 791, 065 +1.8 
Foundry and machine shop | 
GSEs Sele Eee oes 968 | 287,474 | 238,643 | +0.5 | 7,172,944 7, 268, 951 +1 
7 ae a eae 68 30, 309 30, 532 | +0.7 | 749, 898 | 764, 928 +2 
Machine tools. __...........-- | 148 29,998 | 30,514 | +1.7 979,031 | 1,000,814 | +22 
Steam fittings and steam and ; 
hot-water heating apparatus | 106 33, 588 33, 445 —0.4 1, 006, 103 | 999, 437 —0.7 
GREAT RE FEE 115} 19,358) 19,525} +09 548,566 | 551, 238 
Lumber and its products______ 1,142 | 211,714 | 213,848 (‘) 4,703,381 4,746,575 ( 
Lumber, sawmills--..-_.------ 453 121, 041 123, 241 +1.8 2, 549, 079 2, 550, 859 +0.1 
Lumber, millwork_.......---- 269 32, 168 32, 453 +0.9 784, 257 801, 358 +22 
a SS 420 | 58,505| 58,154] —0.6| 1,370,045! 1,304,358 +154 
Leather and its products_____- 346 | 111,812 | 111,686 (1) 2,391,644 | 2, 503,273 (1) 
| RE ee EE 132 27, 640 27, 249 —1.4 683, 924 668, 035 —23 
Boots and shoes-_-_-__....-.---- 214 84, 172 84, 437 +0.3 | 1,707,720 1, 835, 238 +7.5 
Paper and printing ___________- 924 | 177,642 | 177,501 (1) 5, 854,572 | 5,858, 517 
iy 9°... RRP ReSeeeyee 214 56, 805 57, 085 +0. 5 1, 521, 689 | 1,516,423 —U.9 
BUN Cs di cits cin 188 19, 147 19, 236 +0. 5 429, 589 444, 090 +3.4 
Printing, book and job..__--.| 309] 51,135| 50720} —0.8| 1,821,287| 1,816,327 -(3 
Printing, newspapers _-_-_--_-_- 213 50, 555 50,460 | —0.2)| 2,082,007 | 2,081,677 -« 
Chemicals and allied products. 354 85, 082 84, 131 (1) 2,516,987 | 2,511,296 () 
| RES es 122 30, 544 30, 801 +0. 8 856, 139 852, 817 —0.4 
a. , SERRE EOS ee 177 10, 615 8, 396 | —20.9 213, 417 175,040 —18! 
Petroleum refining_____-_____- 55 4 44,934} +23] 1,447,431{ 1,483,439 +2 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 959 | 123,766 | 124,943 (‘) 3, 240, 603 245,464’) 
SD LAS oh alan decihe cia oe 106 25, 541 26,205 | +2.6 763, 315 770, 539 +0. 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___- 662 42, 105 42,612} +1.2) 1,061,404! 1,075,702 +1.0 
EER SERS RS 70 14, 745 14,810 | +0.4 378, 131 361, 476 44 
SR ets cnintnngedieGhenhapanel 121 41, 375 41,316 | —O.1 | 1,037,753 | 1,087,747 -\ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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gtr 1. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
\BLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN MAY AND JUNE, 1928—Continued 








| Number on pay roll 





Amount of pay roll 



























































Estab- Per Per 
Industry lish | cent of ceat of 
ments \May, 1928|June, 1928 change May, 1928 | June, 1928 change 
= i <p 
tal products, other than | 
— =a a ES: 221 | 51,802 51, 424 (1) $1, 420,231 | $1, 398, 339 () 
Stamped and enameled ware_. 69 19,722 19,158 | —2.9 434, 403 463, 458 —4.3 
Brass, bronze, and copper | | 
RE a | 152 | 32,080 | 32,266) +0.6 935, 828 934, 881 —0.1 
j | 
Tobacco products... _.........-- 259 | 61,425 61, 976 (1) 987,119 | 1,053, 132 (1) 
Chewing and smoking tobac- 
CO GREP EINES 556s ccd su. 29 8, 285 8, 288 +(2) 127, 930 134, 510 +5.1 
Cigars and cigarettes__________! 230 | 53,140 53, 688 +1.0 859, 189 918, 622 +6.9 
Vehicles for land transporta- | 
Som... se is eogtsueddhe wile | 1,223 | 575,216 | 575,534 (‘) 18, 994, 445 | 18, 289, 051 (4) 
Autoneeeir Sao 5. o355.- 2... 210 | 407,148 407, 110 —(?) 13, 927, 595 | 13, 205, 564 —5.2 
Carriages and wagons______-_- 56 1,476 1, 552 +5.1 33, 462 37, 185 +111 
Car building and repairing, | 
electric-railroad_______-_- sei 383 | 25, 137 2A, 924 —0.8 795, 431 776, 549 —2.4 
Car building and repairing, | 
steam-faiiroad __............ 574 | 141,455 141,948) +0.3 4, 237, 957 4, 269, 753 +0.8 
Miscellaneous industries_______ 402 | 250,097 | 251,547 (*) 7, 382,824 | 7,564,973 (1) 
Agricultural implements____-_- 81 | 26,628 26,796 | +0.6 806, 154 808, 430 +0.3 
Electrical machinery, appa- } 
ratus, and supplies_____-_- 176 | 118, 339 119, 927 +1.3 3, 520, 267 3, 621, 285 42.9 
Pianos and orgams-_-_________-_. 43 | 6, 938 6,833 | —L5 198, 892 195, 293 —1.8 
Rubber boots and shoes______- 12; 18,219 16, 745 ~§. 1} 428, 859 400, 549 —6.6 
Automobile tires____.......__- 52 56, 572 58, 070 +2.6 1, 747, 313 1, 838, 672 +5.2 
nk ccm 38 | 23,401 23, 176 —1.0 631, 339 700, 744 +2.8 
All industries ____________. 11, 231 3,085,989 |3, 091, 921 (4) 83, 864, 884 | 83, 523, 193 (4) 
























RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


























GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 

Now Brees bs... ce cccket ce , 955 373, 095 369, 136 —1.1 | $9,000,610 | $9, 018, 193 +0. 2 
Middle At SE eee 2, 643 814, 280 | 815, 107 +0. 1 | 23, 173, 834 | 23, 225, 757 +0. 2 
Fast North Central___......_._._- 3, 024 1, O88, 274 |1, 091, 791 +0.3 | 33, 517,654 | 33, 034, 571 —LA 
West North Central_......._.___- 1, 023 157, 228 161, 208 +2.5 4, 035, 715 4, 171, 548 +3.4 
Gout A Cs ee 1,287 | 301, 590 301, 403 —0. 1 5, 798, 461 5, 768, 267 —0.5 
East South Central___........___- 562 | 116,815 116, 387 —0.4 2, 233, 155 2, 201, 765 —1.4 
West South Central: -......- ose” 462 82,875 83, 061 +0. 2 1, 773, 861 1, 766, —0.4 
ee veces ti a el i 198 | 29, 561 30, 551 +3.3 831, 163 847, 921 +2.0 
gE cel: ie Py Re eRe ee ee | 122, 271 123, 277 +0. 8 3, 500, 431 3, 488, 523 —0. 

All divisionms_........._.__- 11, 231 3,085, 989 |3, 091, 921 (1) 83, 864,884 83, 523, 193 (‘) 









’ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


' The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, MAY TO JUNE, 1928—i2 GROUPS OF INDU:éE?T 























AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES "RIES 
{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index , umbers 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the indi<trjec) 
Per cent of change, | | Per cent of ge 
May to June, 1928 | May to June, 199 
Group | Group ci 
Number | Amount Number nou 
on pay of pay on pay Dar 
roll roll | roll ct re 
Food and kindred products-- +1.4 +2.5 | Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products - -_- —0. 6 ~0.3 |} _ ison and steel............... —0. 6 ~19 
Iron and steel and their | Tobacco preducts____________- +0. 9 467 
SRE OE RARER +0. 1 —0.9 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products - -._-- +11 +0. 7 tion _ s Geicsdad +0. 1 ~23 
Leather and its products__..-- —0, 2 +4.0 || Miscellaneous industries... ___ +0. 2 +27 
Paper and printing ___.__.._-- —0. 2 2 — pecs, 
Chemicals and allied products. —L9 —1.5 Ali industries _________ +0, 1 401 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
NGS: é otaeuec<cs eee +0.8 —0. 1 








Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in June, 1928, with June, 1927 


HE level of employment in manufacturmg industries in June, 1928, 
was 3.9 per cent lower than in June, 1927, and pay-roll totals 
were 3.3 per cent lower. 

The vehicle group of industries alone of the 12 groups of industries 
showed increased employment (4.7 per cent) in this 12-month com- 
parison. The same condition existed in May, and was due in both 
instances to the notably high level of employment in the automobile 
industry. 

The decreases in employment in 10 of the remaining groups ranged 
from 0.9 per cent in the paper group to 6 per cent in the stone-c ‘lay- 
glass group; the group of miscellaneous industries showed & drop of 
11.8 per cent. 

The outstandmg increases in employment over this 12-month 
period were 20.5 per cent in the automobile industry, 18.5 per cent 
in agricultural implements, 6.5 per cent in machine tools, and 43 
per cent in fertilizers. 

The pronounced decreases in June, 1928, as compared with June, 
1927, were 24.4 per cent in shipbuilding, 19.4 per cent in cane-sugar 
refining, 13.4 per cent in pianos, 13 per cent in cotton goods, 12.5 per 
cent in briek, 12.4 per cent in petroleum refining, and more than 10 
per cent both in cast-iron pipe and in steam fittings; the iron and 
steel industry, slaughtering and meat packing, lumber (both saw- 
mills and millwork), and cigars and cigarettes each showed a drop of 
approximately 4 per cent. 

The East North Central geographic division in June, 1928, Powe 
a gain of 5.2 per cent in employment as compared with June, 1927 
but decreased employment was shown in the remaining eight divisions, 
the range of decreases having been from 0.8 per cent in the West 
North Central division to 10 per cent in the New England division. 
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1927 
Industry Industry 
| 
Number, Amount | Number | A mount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
| roll | roll roll roll 
_— | | 
it 

Food and kindred products. | —4,1 —3,2 | es and ee Nae " @ 
Slaughtering and meat | Tinting, and job____- —1. 

D Ne ientmtainclrniiy atom | —3.6 | —2.1 i Printing, newspapers -____-_-_- | +17 +3. 2 

Confectionery _-...--...-..-- —7.4 | —7.3 || | 

Ice creaM....--.---.--. wtesel —3.7 | —2.6 || Cate and allied prod- | ne we 

FOG... datteatennantic-aade de —2.9 | TED Bh Sine eu neneencaeddoks —4, —6. 

Baking. dig ess osneoeedsi. —kS i} —L4i7 Chemicals... ............. 1 —10 —2.8 

Sugar refining, cane_______-_- —19.4); —19.2 | | SS OR: | +43 +6.7 

. | Petroleum refining._________ | —12.4 —14.1 

Textiles and their products_. —5,8 | —8,7 || 
Cotton gee@Be i... be. 55- | —13.0| —2L6 } — clay, and glass prod- 

Hosiery and knit goods__-_-_- | —5.3 |} —5.9 |} — De SAS inn apc ewedibinas —6,0 —6.5 

Sg an ae —1.6 | +1.8 || EE Trea ae —8. 5 —10.4 

Woolen and worsted goods_ | —2.7 | —3.9 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__| —12.8 —15.4 

Carpets and rugs - —5.0 —17.0 || Pottery | AA + EE Ce eae +0.1 +14 

Dyeing and finishing tex- SE A oe —0.1 +0. 6 
CER cn cnete —2.8 —4.0 || 

Clothing, men’s__._....--.-- —5.7 —8.9 | Metal products, other than 

a and collars_.......-.. | —4.4 —7.4 iron and steel____.._________ —Li +0.9 

Clothing, women’s____.....| +2.6 +1.7 || Stamped and enameled 

Millinery and lace g goods___| +2.0 —1.6 || ee ileats cad ps SEE +10 —0.7 

rass, bronze, and copper 

Iron and steel and their . +" SII iiss inn ndadads —1.9 +14 

prOGUOO xs ibniseesconcs<..- —2.9 —1, 

Iron and steel_.............- —4.0 —2.8 || Tobacco products __________-- —3.5 —5,2 

Cast-iron pipe.............- —10.3 —17.1 Chewing and smoking to- 

Structural ironwork . —0.6 +1.0 bacco and snuff___._.....- —L1 —3.7 
Foundry and mac hine-shop - Cigars and cigarettes_______- —3.9 —5.4 
DIDGUR 3  A —2.2 P . 2 

Hardweates noe out. eee —5.1 —5.2 || Vehicles for land transpor- 

M — tools ___- ra aaeas +6. 5 +13.9 _— 2S gegnetie sets aon 7 sue 

Steam fittings and steam ne Ca Ae ltl 20. 5 .0 
and hot-water heating Carriages and wagons_____-_- —3.8 —0.4 
apparatus. ...............| —102 —9. 5 || Car building and repairing, 

Sto WOE Fei beta ee osc ks —4.8 —7.8 electric-railroad__________- —5.7 —5.5 

Car building and repairing, 

Lumber and its products._..| —4,5 —5,0 | steam-railroad__..________ —7.8 —7.5 
a eee *-==->-- —4.3 —5.0 || Bsisecie ‘eee “<n 4 
Jumber, millwork___....--- —3.9 —2.6 || neous industries_____ —1i1, —10, 
FURS As eisess-s0c>2e —5.2 —6.4 || Agricultural implements_.__| +18. 5 +24. 8 

Electrical machinery, appa- 

Leather out its products__._.| —5,4 —9.6 || snes. ~y supplies. _____- —5.0 —2.9 
OO. abil nicer cae o< —15 —3.7 ianos and organs_________- —13.4 —13. 1 
Boots and shoes. _.........- —6.6 —12.3 Rubber boots and shoes ____ —9. 1 —12.4 

Automobile tires___._..____- —1.2 —0.6 

Paper and printing __________ —0,9 +1,3 || Shipbuilding. __...._.__.__- —24. 4 —21.6 
Paper and pulp_____________ —2.3 —1.0 || 
Paper boxes_..............- —2.9 +4.8 All industries ___________ —3.9 —3.3 















RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DivIsIONs 












GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 





New England.................- 
Middle Atlantic................ 
East North Central _. 
West North Central 
South Atlantic._._..........._- 
Kast South Central 





—10.0 
—6. 1 
+5. 2 
—0.8 
—4.4 
—3. 2 





| 
— 
= 


| 
MWA NW 


| 
>> 


tke 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 


West South Central 
Mountain ...____. 
le a 








—6. 2 —7.1 
—1.8 —2.2 
—2.4 —2.2 
—3.9 —3.3 








' No change, 
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Per Capita Earnings 


ER CAPITA earnings in June, 1928, for employees in the com. 
bined 54 industries surveyed were unchanged as compared wit) 
May, 1928, and 0.7 per cent higher than in June, 1927. 

Increases in per capita earnings in June, 1928, as compared with 
May, 1928, were reported in 30 of the 54 industries, the notabjlp 
increases having been in the men’s clothing, boot and shoe, carriage 
and wagon, and the two tobacco industries, The outstanding 
decreases in per capita earnings were in the cast-iron pipe, automobile 
and pottery industries. 

Employees in 29 industries were averaging higher earnings in June. 
1928, than in June, 1927, the significant gains having been in the 
automobile, machine tool, agricultural implement, and _ paper-box 
industries. The outstanding decreases in per capita earnings through 
this comparison over the 12-month period were in the carpet, cotton 
goods, cast-iron pipe, and boot and shoe industries. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, JUNE, 1928, WITH MAY, 1928, AND 
































UNE, 1927 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change June, | change June, 
1928, compen 1928, compared 
with— with 
Industry , Industry ” 
May, June, May, | June. 
1928 1927 192s 1927 
| ————S aS ee 
Olething, mon’s.................. +8.6 —3.7 || Printing, newspapers__........._- | +02 n 
ns ateene +7.1 —6.3 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta___.___- i +0.1 ~39 
Cigars and cigarettes_............| +58 ee EE ee Sar a +0. 1 
Carriages and wagoms_________._-_- +5.7 +3.7 || Baking_....._- See ODE PE —0. 1 4 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Steam fittings and steam and 
ET Ie cra tS +5. 1 —2.7 hot-water heating apparatus__..| —0.2 +0. 
Rl alien th. cates +3.8 +3.9 || Agricultural implements_____-_-_- i —0.3 +5 
ONS RE ee ae +3.7 +2.7 || Pianos and orgams_...............| —0.3 +0). | 
rail = cant tiles deneey +2.9 +7.8 || Shirts and collars_._-..........--- | —03 —2.7 
epithe at +2. 6 +0.4 |} Woolen and worsted goods______- | —0.3 —1.2 
Automobile tires _. - _..........--.- +2. 5 ge ER ee ..---| —0.4 —2 
eT reat Svcs ta a +2. 4 —0.9 || Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
Slaughtering and meat packing._| +1.7 +1.5 ERE COS eR ee eee ae —0.7 +3 
Rubber boots and shoes__.__...-- +16 “Sb OS eaRere | —09 —2.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, PONE CRB Ben. 2-5 cc 0c ccccseee | —a9 +(.9 
RR te = tamiben te Saeet +15 +1.8 || Structural ironwork ____________-_. | —1.0 +1.6 
SEE ethan n pnncceacanh inieee +1.3 eb ee ey eee |} —L2 —1.6 
Lumber, millwork.............-.- +1.3 16 Cie ao oe se ncicnnc cen —14 —9.§ 
EI ae, i RES i ie +12 +3.4 || Car building and repairing, elec- | 
Millinery and lace goods___.....-- +11 —3. 5 | eas, +2 ae | =—L5 +02 
Sugar refining, cane_............-- +0. 9 —0.1 |} Clothing, women’s____..........-| —1.5 —0.9 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- || Stamped and enameled ware__---_- } 15 -19 
ee ee ae ee 2-| +08 Bi. ES eee | ~—L6 ~1i 
Hosiery and knit goods_.......-0- +0. 5 —0.9 || Lumber, sawmills___....-_._--_--| —17 0.8 
pS ee ee ee +0. 5 +6.9 || Dyeing and finishing textiles_...| —2. 6 —L3 
Printing, book and job____.....--| +0.5 ot fe”! Ul CR a —2.5 +1.6 
Car building and repairing, steam- Carpets and rugs...............-.- —3.4  -12/ 
SRR oS eee +0. 4 OS a ee, o.oo cdabakeve | —4.8 +1 
i, _ een nearest + ane eee +0. 2 SE e.g leai agel A, —5.2 +i.9 
| ESSE Sed ae eT ae +0. 2 +0.9 |i Cast-iron pipe. ..................-| —7.8 a 
Petroleum refining............._-- +0. 2 —2.2 | 
! 





Wage Changes 


HIRTY-NINE establishments in 16 industries reported wage-rate 
increases made during the month ending June 15, 1928. ‘These 
increases averaged 5.3 per cent and affected 2,355 employees, or |! 
per cent of the total number in the establishments concerned. 
Fifteen establishments in 12 industries reported wage-rate decreases 
made during the same period. These decreases averaged 9.3 per cent 
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and affected 1,607 employees, or 65 per cent of the total number in 
ihe establishments concerned. 

No especial general significance may be attached to any of these 
wage changes. 


TasLE 5--WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1928 











| 
Per cent of increase 

Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 



























| Per cent of employees 
Industry Number 
Total reporting 

increase In estab- 

Teport-| or de- Range | Average Bi. F lishments | In = “ag 

crease reporting tablish- 

ing | in wage increase or | ments re- 

rates decrease in| porting 

wage rates | 















| 























Confectiom@hes <.65c0t....~ i). 308 1 6.4 6.4 248 97 1 
Baking ....cb8sGecuibe cok ll 653 8| 6.0-10.0 9.8 147 s) (1) 
Clothing, men’s_.........-..-.- 291 1 5.0 5.0 17 12 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods_______- | 233! 1 10.0 10.0 68 34 (1) 
OD SS Rt ie Ty | 189 | 1| 5.0 5. 0 py 5 (1) 
Structural iron work___--_-----| 163 | 1 11.8 11.8 15 12 (‘) 
Foundry and machine-shop | 

POON ctlistindn sees eos eel 968 | 7 5. 0-10. 0 9.0 380 i) (4) 
Machine tools. .........------- 148 | 2 1. 5-8. 5 3.7 i9 8 (*') 
Lumber, millwork___---------- 269 | 3} 5.0-10.0 6.2 60 7 (4) 
Furniture _____- ~--22------==-| 420 | 1 A. 0 24.0 9 5 (1) 
Printing, newspapers_-___-_____- 213 2| 25- 6.0 3.3 169 13 (4) 
Chemicals. .g008s6o-s%~2--5---) 122 | 2 5. 0-10. 0 8.6 125 6 (') 
Cigars and cigarettes... _...__-| 230 1 6.0 6.0 26 100 (‘) 
AutomoDiiie sinc «i524 5.-.-22 210 2| 20-80 3.3 510 - § 

> Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad___......_.-- 383 4 1. 0-10.0 1.3 459 90 2 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies. -_._.....-.- 176 2) 1.09.1 2.7 79 5 (4) 


























Decreases 









































Clothing, men’s__............- 291 2) 3.5-10.0 7.9 276 92 (4) 
Hosiery and knit goods__-_.--- 233 | 2 10.0 10.0 98 16 (‘) 
Shirts and collars_............- 97 2 10.0 10.0 77 94 (*) 
Gk gueds. et .. - | 189 1 14.0 14.0 42 42} () 
Woolen and worsted goods____ | 183 1 10.0 10.0 52 53 () 
Foundry and machine-shop.-| 

pwreduchi a. cuekioses 968 1} 5.0-10.0 7.5 408 100 (*) 
Lumber, sawmills _...........- 453 i 10.0 10.0 450 100 (1) 
RE ot 420 1 20.0 20. 0 10 26 (*) 
Boots and shoes ___......-...-- | 214 1 10.0 10.0 110 100 (!) 
ee tet © Te 122 1 16.7 16.7 26 100 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____. 662 1 12.0 12.0 40 100 (‘) 
Pianos and organs__........__- 43 1 10.0 10.0 18 8 (1) 
Lint 











' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


[NDEX numbers for June, May, and April, 1928, and for June, 1927, 

showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed 
and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 industries surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for the com- 
bined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 

The general index of employment for June, 1928, is 85.6, this num- 
ber being 0.1 per cent higher than the index for May, 1928, 0.1 per 
cent lower than the index for April, 1928, and 3.9 per cent lower than 
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the index for June, 1927. The general index for pay-roll tota|s in 
June, 1928, is 90.2, this number being 0.1 per cent higher than th 


index for May, 1928, 0.3 per cent higher than the index for April. {99 
and 3.3 per cent lower than the index for June, 1927. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACT) RING 
INDUSTRIES—JUNE, 1927, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1928 


{Monthly average, 1923 = 100] 















































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Industry 1927 1928 | 1927 1928 
June April May | June June April May 
General index________.___.__- | 89.2) 85.7) 86.5) 85.6 |) 93.3) 89.9)| 90.1 0. 
Food and kindred products._._..| 96.7 | 85.6| 85.8| 87.0|| 96.4) 88.9 91.0 433 
Slaughtering and meat packing__| 83. 6 78.8 78. 0 80. 6 | 87.6 80. 7 81. § gr 9 
Py eae es 77.5 73.8 72.9 71.8 87. 6 77.1 80. 4 & 
7 SE aE | 103.5 86. 0 92. 6 99.7 || 110.7 93.4 | 100.1 107.8 
A. See aes 85.3 84.7 84. 6 82.8 | 88. 9 8&7. 1 8S. 5 86.7 
2 a: ede SS 104.8 99.7} 101.5 | 1029 | 110.4} 103.5 107.6 108. 9 
Sugar refining, cane__..____-...-- 3. 7 86. 3 81.1 79.6 || 104.4 90. 9 85. | 84.4 
iI 
Textiles and their products______ 86.0 83.7 81.5 81.0 || 86,2 80.5 78.9 7 
eek See 87.6} 80.7 76.8 76.2 | 885 74.0 70.9 69. 4 
Hosiery and knit goods____.____- 97.2 94. 1 92.8 92. 0 112.0} 105.1 | 105.7 105, 4 
i EE ER a 97.8 97.0 97. 1 96. 2 105.6 | 106.6 | 107.0 107.5 
Woolen and worsted goods -.____- 78. 2 73.8 74.8 76. 1 77. 5 69. 2 7a. 5 745 
Ceroet ene ree8... c........4-2~ 96. 0 95. 8 94. 4 91. 2 95. 2 84.9 84. 6 79.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles ____- 97.2 97.7 96. 4 94.5 99. 7 100.6 | 100.3 95,7 
Oe eee: 82.5 75.4 73. 6 77.8 77.3 60.5} 61.3 70.4 
Shirts and collars._.............- 77.7 78. 2 76.3 74.3 || 79.6 76.8 | 75.9 73.7 
Clothing, women’s. -~.........-.- 77.3 87.7 83. 5 79.3 || 72.4 86.9 | 78.7 73.6 
Millinery and lace goods -__...___- 64.9 74. 5 70. 7 66.2 || 68.2 78.9 |} 708 67.1 
| | 
Iron and steeland their products. 86,9 83.3 84.3 84.4 91.8 88.2 91.5 7 
i ka | 923 89. 5 89. 3 88. 6 97.0 95. 7 98. 0 re 
SE Ee | 99.9 86. 7 89. 4 89.6 || 99.9 86. 8 89.5 82.8 
Structural ironwork ---......_...- | 0.7 89. 2 92. 5 95. 1 105. 0 98. 2 104. 2 106. ( 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
BRR ERS DEE tee. | 823 78. 6 80. 1 80. 5 85. 4 32.3 84. 5 85, f 
EET Oe ee 82. 0 77.2 77.3 77.8 90. 4 84.3 84. 0) 85.7 
Machine tools........-.-------.-| 951] 969| 996) 101.3] 105.5] 1148] 117.6) 2 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus__-- 90. 6 81.6 81.7 81.4 96. 4 83.8 87.8 87.2 
ie Ee Se 80. 5 74. 6 76. 0 76. 6 81.7 74.4 74. 9 75.3 
Lumber and its products__-__..._- 84.0 79.3 79.3 86, 2 92.7 86. 3 87.5 88,1 
RASTEOGT, SRWHEUIS 2.60 cnnccee 80. 7 75. 2 75.8 77.2 90. 1 83. 1 85. 5 85. 6 
Lumber, mill work_............-- 89.9 84. 2 85. 7 86. 4 97.5 90. 6 93. 0 95.0 
REE: laa 91.6 90. 3 87.3 86.8 98. 8 94.4 90. 9 92.5 
Leather and its produets________- 85. 2 82.9 80.8 80.6 82.5 73.9 71,7 14.6 
Ut Se a ewe 87.5 87.4 87.4 86. 2 89. 1 87.1 87.8 § 
a ne | 84.4 81.4 78. 6 78.8 79.9 68. 6 65. 2 70. 1 
Paper and printing ____........_.- | 102.4} 101.4 | 101.7 | 101.5 111.6 | 112.3 | 112.2 112.4 
Paper end pulp............... a+ ee 89. 8 89. 4 89.9 || 97.0 97.1 96. 3 96.0 
iS 2a eee ae 92.1 91.4 91.8 || 1028] 103.5} 104.2 Wii. 
Printing, book and job_-. ....-.| 103.2 100. 5 102.3 101. 4 114.4 114. 5 114.5 114.4 
Printing, newspapers..-......-.-| 115.3 | 117.7 117.6 | 117.3 123.3 | 127.2} 127.2 121.2 
Chemicals and allied products_.| 96.3 99.9 87.8 86, 1 106.0 | 102.8 94.8 93,4 
I a rer isn aiden ss - 94. 0 95. 0 92.3 93. 1 108. 1 107.8 105. 6 10 
ES re er 65. 6 154. 2 86. 5 68. 4 76. 0 150.3 98. 9 l 
| ROR iE a 06. 2 82. 6 82.4 84.3 97.9 84.1 82. 0 4. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products_| 99.0} 989.1/ 92.4{ 93.1 || 105.6) 95.7 | 98.8 98.7 
EE.. 63d Useae is a . fe acer oe 92. 3 79.0 82.3 84. 5 100. 0 84. 6 88. 5 BY. 0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......| 104.1 84. 5 89.7 90.8 || 110.8 85.8 92. 5 Bee 
Pottery....... -.-.-...-.-.----- | 1026} 102.1 | 1023] 1027 || 105.4) 1125] 111.8, 106! 
ER ERR caper eles, 94.9 92. 4 94.9 94. 8 103.1 | 102.8} 103.7 103.7 
Metal products, other than iron 
aia ts 90.7) 90.2 90.2) 89.7) 915) O14) 984 = &) 
Stamped and enameled ware-_- 84. 2 87.5 87.5 85. 0 83. 2 85. 8 86. 3 82. 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- ‘ 
MESS. adidivos os 2c OC Ge al &: 93.7 91.4 91.4 91.9 94. 6 93. 4 96. 0 9 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES—JUNE, 1927, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1928—Continued 

















Employment Pay-roll totals 








Industry 1927 | 1928 1927 1928 
; 





















































| aa 
June | April May June June April May | June 
—_ ae : _| Seas 
Tobacco products _______.......-.- 84.6 | 80.0 p0.9 | 81.6) 87.8 | 74.6) 78.0 83.2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 
and EERE Bee |) (SEs 91.9 88. 2 88. 2 98. 9 91.1; 90.6 95. 2 
Cigars and cigarettes__.....___-- 84. 0 78. 5 79.9 80.7 | 86.5 72.7| %76.5 81.8 
| | 
Vehicles for land transportation.| 85.1 | 86.4| 89.0) 891! 85.8 932), 94.8! 92.6 
| ~ Seas Siena? Seeece 101.6 115.8 122. 4 122. 4 96.4 | 126.1) 131.3 | 124.4 
Carriages and wagons___.______-- i” Fes 70. 4 64. 5 67.8; 76.3 73.6 | 68.4 76.0 
Car building and repairing, elec- | 
tric-railroad_.............-...-.| 89.8] 863] 854! 847] 931] 906! 90.2) 80 
Car building and repairing, | | 
ee ae eae 74.7 68. 2 68. 7 68. 9 78.8 72.8 | 72.3 72.9 
Miscellaneous industries_________| 98.7 87.1 86.9 87.1 104, 9 93.8 | 91,2 | 93. 7 
Agricultural implements...-.-.-.| 89.5 | 105.5} 105.5 | 106.1 | 101.1] 125.6} 125.8] 126.2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
“ws TT 94.8 88. 2 88.9 90. 1 101.7 93. 8 95.9 | 98. 7 
Pianos and orgams...-.-....--.--| 82.9 75.2} 729) 71.8) 86.0 77.6 76. 1 74.7 
Rubber boots and shoes-_-_-_-_-_-. - 86.5 87.7 | 85.5| 78.6| 97.4 94.4 91.4 85.3 
Ae eee... .. ..5s<--..-. 113. 8 108. 9 109.5 | 112.4 | 120.2 117.5 | 118.61] 119. 5 
EP aie Lee | 99. 7 76.7} 76.1) 75.4) 103.7 83. 7 79.1 | 81.3 
} | 














Table 7 below shows the general index of employment in manu- 
facturing industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by 
months, from January, 1923, to June, 1928. 

Following Table 7 is a chart which represents the 54 industries 
combined and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as 
well as the course of employment during the years 1924, 1925, and 
1926, as well as 1927. and January, February, March, April, May, 
and June, 1928. 


TaBLE 7.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1928 


{Monthly average, 1923100] 












































Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month [eeUEE ROT Re . 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 

— - ———| 
January... 98, 0 95.4 | 90.0) 92.3 89.4 84.2] 91.8 | 94.5 90.0 | 93.9) 90.9 85.8 
February -...-- 99, 6 96.6 | 91.6) 93.3 91,0 85.5 95,2 | 99,4 95,1 97.9 96.4 90.0 
March. __.....- 101,8 96.4 | 92,3 93, 7 91,4 86,1 | 100.3 | 99.0 96, 6 99, 1 97.7 91,2 
| Sane eee 101.8 94,5 92. 1 92.8 90. 6 85.7 | 101.3 96. 9 94,2 97,2 96.6 | 89.9 
ree 8 Gaeee en 101.8 | 90.8 | 90.9 91.7 89.7 85.5 | 104.8 | 92.4 | 94.4 95.6 | 95.6) 90.1 
SURG Si hss iii win 101.9 87.9 | 90.1 91.3 89, | 85.6 | 104.7 87.0 91,7 95.5 | 93.3 |} 90.2 
ps eam 100, 4 84.8 | 89.3 89.8 » 5 eee e-| 99.9); 80.8 | 89.6) 91.2 ee nwecue 
AU. 99, 7 85.0 89.9 90. 7 MD ES: es 99.3 83.5 91.4 J eS! eee 
September _ ___- 99,8 86.7 | 90.9 92. 2 a ee 100. 0 86.0 90, 4 tie + ee 
October_....._- 99, 3 87.9 | 92.3 92.5 of 2s 102, 3 88, 5 96,2 | 98.6 | See 
November _ - a 98, 7 87.8 92,5 91,4 Se fncateus 101.0 87.6 | 96.2 te SS as 
December... ... 96.9} 89.4) 92.6; 90.9 | 85.1 j..--.-- 06.91 91.7 97.3 | ‘96.6| 80.3 j....... 
Average | 100.0 | 90.3 91.2) 91.9) 88.5 |'85.4 | 100.0) 90.6 93.6 95.8 92.4 | 189.5 























1 Average for 6 months, 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries in June, 1928 


REPORTS as to time worked and force employed in June were 

made by 9,366 establishments. Employees in 80 per cent of 
these establishments were working full time and employees in 20 per 
cent were working part time, while less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of the establishments were idle; 30 per cent of the establishments 
had a full normal force of employees and 69 per cent were operating 
with reduced forces. 

The establishments in operation were employing an average of 87 
per cent of a full normal force of employees who were working an 
average of 97 per cent of full time. These percentages show an increase 
of 1 per cent in operating time, as compared with the May report, 
with no change in average force employed. 


TasLeE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JUNE, 1928 








Operating establishments only 


| A ——“-— 


Establish- || Per cent of | 












































ments | establish- | Average Av 
reporting ments in | Percent | _Per cent of one 
which em- | offull | establishments | Pe 
Industry seston time operating with— b adncosl 
wot dee al ked 
worked io force em- 
. ployed in 
Total | P | in estab- Full Part oe 
0 er || ; 
| Full | Part | lishments| : 
num- | cent || time | time |operating | "0°™4! | normal | operating 
} 
|| 

Food and kindred produets_______.| 1,501 () || 86| 13 | 97 33 66 86 
Slaughtering and meat packing---- aa 90 10 99 38 62 89 
vs Pa a ee 265 1 65 34 93 7 92 66 
OE EE ae ee : a. 9& 2 100 22 7 84 
2° SS ee eee Te 248 1 77 23 95 36 63 86 
ES Se ae ee ae ee 639 (‘) O4 6 99 46 54 95 
Sugar refining, cane_-_-.......-..-- J) ae 89 11 98 ll 89 83 
Textiles and their products _________ 1,498 | (‘) 1 25 95 31 68 86 
Ee ee eee 410} () 65 35 91 30 70 85 
Hosiery and knit goods__.._______- 2 ee 80 20 95 34 66 | 89 
a ea Oe ee 90 10 98 40 60 | 93 
Woolen and worsted goods. --_- ---| Fs | 82 18 97 34 66 | 81 
Carpets and rugs. ................. - 2 ee | 65 35 89 19 $1 | 90 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. _____  * ee 63 37 92 23 77 | 85 
a ,. + as 77 23 96 31 69 | 83 
Shirts and collars_................- 7 1] 6 29 95 28 71 | 87 
Clothing, women’s__._.......-...- 124 1/|} 8 16 98 34 66 | 87 
Millinery and lace goods__.______-_- oP tuk. | 72 28 94 20 80 | 81 
Iron and steel and their products__} 1, 4 Q) |) 1 29 95 26 4 | 85 
Eee 24 fi 27 95 17 81 | 85 
en eee ees | 50 50 89 26 74 | 82 
Structural ironwork. --__..-.-...-- PSL. Ske 85 | 15 99 32 68 89 

Foundry and machine-shop prod- | : 

ROE 6 RE RE | 879) @ 69 | 31 95 23 77 83 
Se a lillie li eg Male ie ie ak 56 44 94 16 84 82 
TEE TI eS eee | $4 16 99 34 66 93 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | 

— heating apparatus__._____-| 5 ee 72 28 96 32 68 85 
ee eo | eee 62 38 90 35 65 92 
Lumber and its products____._____- 986 (1) 1% | 2% 96 2% 4 85 
Lumber, sawmills. ................ | 405 | @) 81 19 96 34 66 87 
Lumber, millwork.__.._..._______- a | 97 2B 97 20 80 77 
ET eee 352 1 66 33 WH 20 80 4 

| 
Leather and its products__________- | 308 1| si] 19 97 31 68 n6 
(©) op se seinen aemaeatage | 122 |...... s9| 98 36 64 84 
Bests and gees. .................. 186 2 75 24 96 28 70 86 
































' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TaBLeE 8.—-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOY 






























































VG 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN JUNE, 1928—Continued 
Operating establishments only 
| , 
Establish- } Per cent of | See 
ments || establish- | “Ver oa A worace 
reporting || ments in | per cent Per cent of — Amaghaies 
|| which em- | of full establishments | Per cont 
Industry | ployees | time [operating with— nl 
|| worked— worked Sence or 
by em- lo mbar 
|| ployees oe agit 
Total | Per || in estab-| fon | Part | ments 
“+ || Full | Part | lishments om a 
num- | cent || time | time \o seuedin normal | normal} operating 
ber | idle | mead ie "| force force 
a i a | ‘ —— 
Paper and printing.._______________- 743) 0) || 88 10 | 98 | 43 57 95 
a a eee 172 1 85 15 97 33 66 1) 
I oe ee — ale oe 14... | 74 26 26 23 77 x 
Printing, book and job______.__-- _ - ae ie 5 99 45 55 98 
Printing, newspapers____......---- ONS 12-ic48 Tiree 100 70 30 10} 
Chemicals and allied products____.| 286 (“) sO 20 97 | 18 81 1 
SRE ee See ae 96 4 csccx i| 89 11 98 | 39 61 9] 
Fertilizers. ___...__- RR 3078 149 | 1 | 69 30 95 | 5 94 4] 
Petroleum refining..............-- Gi... SP i...-.. 100 17 83 76 
} 
Stone, clay, and glass products_____ 598 ‘2 || 85 12 98 27 | 70 87 
aes i ES 5 Yee | 97 3 99 21 | 79 83 
Brick, tile and terra cotta____----- 365 3 | 82 15 97 25 | 72 s4 
t, | y SRE ee ET ee 52 4 79 17 7 42 | 54 rH 
Sey oc eee SIE) fe ees 87 1 | 91 . 99 33 | 66 92 
Metal products, other than iron 

ea cee all OE: TM 0: 1...4- 82 18 98 31 69 bb) 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - SP suck 81 19 98 | 27 73 9) 
Stamped and enameled ware_--___- @ |...»- | 84 16 98 | 41 59 87 

Tobacco products__________________- | 27) @ | Bl 2 95 | 43 57 9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco | 

SS Sn en ee  . ee » 88 12 97 | 38 62 8) 

Cigars amd cigarettes__........-_-- . ae 1 71 29 95 44 56 92 

Vehicles for land transportation __ | 1,141 | () 90 10 99 29 71 94 
PC RE ae eg, ee 91 9 98 35 65 100 
Carriages and wagons___.......---- 50 2 | 72 26 95 | 6 R2 65 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

RTE: RTA Fal I ER . 22. 99 1 100 31 69 I 
Car building and fepairing, steam- | 

Ae See tee en 520 | (*) 85 15 98 26 74 80) 

Miscellaneous industries____________ 333 i 73 27 of 30 70 si 
Agricultural implements__-_--__-_--- 5 67 33 95 36 | 64 95 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 

ES aS > Sees 74 26 98 28 72 85 
Pies as Gees. . .... «50 e~-<~... Sear 47 53 90 19 81 i 
Rubber boots and shoes._____.___- 12 ~ 58 33 95 33 58 89 
Autesneee GBS k= oss 5s secures 51 2 86 12 97 39 59 wi 
BB SEES. ig ee 1 90 10 99 17 83 61 

| 

All industries_________._...____- 9,366 | (!) 80 | 20 97 30 69 | 87 


























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to Miy, 
as 1928, on Class I railroads—that is, all aoda Raves operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numb«'s 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using tic 
monthly average for 1923 as 100. 
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T,sLE 1, —INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES—JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1928 


{ Monthly average, 1923 =100] 





























Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 

Sint edie ia cnc onncslaitenes 94. 6 93. 1 91.9 92. 1 91.8 | 85. 8 
Se RRR 94.8 93. 2 91.7 92. 3 91.6 | 85. 5 
ar hs hh as ainkn once cnnmo ence ct ie 96. 6 93. 6 91.5 92.9 92.1 | 86.4 
April..o---- Laddidiateseonveenntbtcieiet 98. 0 95. 0 92. 8 95. 0 93.6 | 88. | 
ORG LES IE IONE 100. 9 95. 3 94. 0 96. 3 95. 5 90.8 
Rete | al SIRs cbnnnnawentniecsictbees 102. 9 94.2 94. 8 97. 6 | ae 
OES EAL RT| 104. 0 94.3 95. 5 98. 9 2° eerie 
en  escanaed 105. 1 95. 1 95.8 98.7 snail 
September EE ES I ee ae 103. 6 95. 8 96. 0 98. 8 95. 2 SRaweew swe 
Ce nb ea eKn onccendeccenyeime 103. 1 96.9 96. 8 99. 4 | ae 
biti cwdidecnncecacteeccs oe 101. 1 95. 1 95. 2 97.3 a 
ONE aa at nee « 95. 5 92. 3 93. 3 94.4 3} ae 

pe RE 100, 0 94. 5 94.1 96.1 93.7 187.3 





1 Average for 5 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day 
each of May, 1927, and April and May, 1928, and pay-roll totals 
for each of the entire months considered, by prea occupational 
groups and various important occupations. 


In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’’ are omitted. 


TABLE 2.-EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EM- 
PLOYEES—MAY, 1927, AND APRIL AND MAY, 1928 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups] 

















Number of employees at ‘ 
middle of month | Total earnings 
Occupation 2 
May, 1977} APril, iMay, 1038 May, 1927 | April, 1928 | May, 1928 
Professional, clerical, and general_| 281,783 | 270,957 271, 169 $39,346, 160 $38,642,607 $39, 483, 423 
IAT EE iI GE 164,019 | 155,333 | 155,456 | 21,671,265 | 20,919, 269 | 21, 545, 386 
Stenographers and typists___.___- 25, 265 24, 659 24,655 | 3,149,697 | 3,159,343 | 3, 203, 427 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
ee te 457,367 | 388,649 | 434,304 | 42,427,791 | 35,806,397 | 40, 983, 742 
Laborers, extra gang and work 
ST Ste he a a 80, 795 58, 557 74, 063 6, 408, 603 4, 431, 312 6, 014, 613 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- 
EE, See eee 239, 430 203, 898 228, 096 | 17,629,536 | 14, 572,784 | 17, 043, 843 
Maintenance of equipment and 
ne cn em ncn ec ance 490,133 | 461,876 | 461,986 | 65,260,959 | 59,936,116 | 62, 333, 677 
SO 5 a ees 104, 958 . i 15, 853, 522 | 14, 557,102 | 15, 353, 095 
a 58, 747 56, 251 56,169 | 9,392,699 | 8,651,173 | 9, 001, 987 
Skilled trades helpers. ...___._--- 107, 529 101, 030 101, 072 | 12, 141,301 | 11, 061,626 | 11, 560, 982 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)_.....- 41, 460 38, 159 37,966 | 4,009,640 | 3,557,449 | 3,675, 604 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
aE Se aaa 55, 915 52, 303 52,784 | 4, 565, 934 4, 159, 328 4, 370, 346 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard.___._..._______. 205,404 | 195,574 | 196,593 | 25,522,880 | 24,082,852 | 25,093, 495 
SUAtIIIIES. 8 etecbew cece 30, 412 29, 941 29,914 | 4,751, 148 4, 634, 438 4, 816, 522 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ae 24, 818 23, 328 23,310 | 3,847,796 | 3,558,402 | 3, 684, 608 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms) -_............--- 37, 882 33, 707 33,878 | 3,521,389 | 3,135,312 | 3,301,377 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
AS ea Ra ae Peeing 21,974 21, 314 21,368 | 1,695,323 | 1,632,047 | 1,647,339 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and: hostlers)____| 23,318 22,135 22,151 | 4,482,536 | 4,246,722 | 4,348, 539 
Transportation, train and engine| 318,157 x rg 306,621 | 64,388,006 | 59,416,454 | 62,814, 924 
Road conductors........2.....--- 36, 153 436 | 34,945 | 8,807,674 | 7,945,209 | 8 418, 666. 
Road brakemen and flagmen_-___- 73, 057 68, 601 69, 396 | 12, 842,729 | 11,437,460 | 12, 172, 575° 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.| 52, 620 50, 269 50, 862 | 9,358,681 | 8,747,575 | 9, 216, 889 
Road engineers and motormen...| 43, 024 840 41, 276 | 11,359, 576 | 10, 668,619 | 11,317, 090 
Road firemen and helpers. _...-.- 44,065 | 41,745 42,042 | 8,651,282 | 7,887,505 | 8, 358, 422 
All employees._........___..._- ‘1, 776, 162 [1,641,809 |1, 692,824 [241,428,332 (222, 141, 148 235, 057, 800 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 


HE following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 
have been compiled from reports received from the State laor 
offices: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STA CES 


Monthly period 
















































































Per cent of Employment— 
change, April to index numbers 
May, 1928 (1919-1923 = 9) 
State and industry group wnaiaiialiens a State and industry group __ 
| Employ- Pay May, June, 
ment roll 1928 1928 
Illinois Massach usetts 
Stone, clay, and glass products-_- +2.3 +7.6 s - 
Metals, machinery, and convey- noes gan gorse “Shiew te od. 64.2 06.6 
ee 41.6 +2. 6 read and other bakery pr ; 
Wood products ica attihes 4-0 eka Sy ees ere —2.3 —.9 Cc ucts - d oo at 1 ‘shop construc- 102. 2 105.8 
Furs and leather goods--__--____- —4.8 +5. 7 tie spe nee irs "eam af 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_____- +1.5 +4. 3 pare Sy repess, © 70.2 "09 
Printing and paper goods- ----_- +1. 1 —3.2 oa to Se he a eae -_ ’ 24 0 
.. . “reer ar —1l.1 —1l.1 Haren ae s and women’s... gd 4 
Clothing, millinery, and laun- Goshen pacts Tae es ee ao 
Food, beverages, and tobacco...| 4.1 | }44.|| Dyeing and finishing textiles..-| 1000] 97. 
; ges, Rade ra | ‘ Electrical machinery, appara- 
All manufacturing indus- tus, and supplies______._..__- 98. 4 102.4 
a ea +.7 +2.1 || Foundry and machine-shop on. 4 
. i i 5 65. ( 
a et etree: io] x2 |) pummitures 2] | 
Public utilities... .............. +1.1 | —.0 | Hosi a knit aned 82. 3 76 6 
Coal mining-_...____- Seiotetindledis +20) Cae eee ~~~ 98. 5 99 4 
Building one — tm 3 ad ss Leather, tanned, curried, and 
All industries_............ +1.9 | +2.5 eS ea ees 84. 2 81.3 
Paper and wood pulp_......_._- 91.5 91.6 
May to June, Printing and publishing -__-___- 105. 8 106. 0 
1 Rubber footwear -__________._- 97. 4 82. 5 
Rubber goods, tires and tubes._| _85 2 85.9 
iowa Te ES DET ET = 105 
: ‘ Textile machinery and parts-__-_- . Oh. 
Pentileses seen s-| 84 [2272222 |] Woolen and worsted goods.---~ ae 
Tron and steel works___________- ET Rivcssigic ns . : mo p 
Lumber products Sa +4, 9 So eee All industries ee 75. 4 fad 
Leather obama asian ne soerinatt 3 a yy Se re aang 
Paper products, printing an . of 
| eae +1.6 |......... ee 
Patent medicines, chemicals Ma, 8 
and compounds -___.._______- 46 820 Lig my, ive 
Stone and clay products - - __-_.- 29 £2. i _ 
Tobacco and cigars - ---...-.--.| +27 |--....... = 
Railway car shops_._..__.._____ wt P SiC Employ-| Pay 
Various industries._........____ voy, Th GARE “Sa ment roll 
All pa “Say PREM ie ty eet New J y ———— 
aryiand Food and kindred products__...| —48 —3.0 
Weed products. ........5.......- —2.4 +0.9 || Textiles and their products _____ —1.7 1.2 
pe nea Sanaa —L6 —3.1 || Iron and steel and their prod- 
Iron and steel and their prod- ES oe ee ee +1.3 +3. 2 
ucts. -.....-. ane ene nee nee--- ee +.8 —1.1 || Lumber and its products --____- —1.8 2 
Lumber and its products--____- —.§ +.8 || Leather andits products -_-_______ —2.8 —3.6 
Leather and its products-__-____- +3.7 +1.9 || Tobacco products __-..____.___- +4.9 +23.1 
tr mine rasan= pacing +9. 1 15.3 || Paper and printing __._..._____- +1.2 +5.5 
Paper and printing ---........_. —2.2 —3.0 || Chemicals and allied products__. —.4 3, 2 
Chemicals and allied products..| —5.5 —6.1 || Stone, clay, and glass products..| +1.4 +3. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass___._______ —9.4 —9.7 || Metal products other than iron 
Metal products, other than iron a Fare ar eae —.7 +22 
mumbai. bse Aik. a_i) —3.7 —4.9 || Vehicles for land transportation.| +4. 4 +7.3 
Tubeee ae. ate A tnoan +4. 5 +2.9 || Miscellaneous. -..............-- +1.0 +2.4 
Machinery (not including trans- 7 118 
ae equipment) ___-_____ —5.5 —4,4 All industries. -....-....- +.1 os 
usical instruments___-.---.--.. +.7 —2.9 
Fargo mange vp vereewe faitoae +4. 3 Me : New York 
Car building and repairing_____ —.6 . Stone, clay, and glass-.........- 43.2 +59 
Miscellaneous. -------..---.--.- —28 +.2 Metals and machiner Y scapes ety +.4 +2,2 
All industries_............ —1.6 —1.0 || Wood manufactures. -..........- —L.1 —.o 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Monthly pertod—Continued 





State and industry group 





Per cent of 
change, April to 
May, 1928 








State and industry group 


Index numbers 
(1923-1925= 100 













































































ES aie May, | June 
Employ-| Pay coy 
ment | roll 1928 1928 
F . : = ‘ Employ-| Employ- 
New York—Continued Pennsylvania—C ontinued ment ment 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods - —2.9 —2.4 || Leather and rubber products____ 98. 2 98. 2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete - -__-- —.4 +.4 || Paper and printing. ___.________ 91.6 | 91.8 
Paper wee reese soeceseeeececeecec=s = 4 —1. 1 ry * > | 
Printing and paper goods _ _ -___- +.1 +.4 All industries... _.-_.... 86.7 : 86.7 
Co ee eee —28 —2.0 Pay rolls | Pay rolls 
Clothing and millinery___------- —5.2 —5.7 || Metal products__....._...______- 87. 5 | 84.4 
Food and tobacco. -_-__--......--- —.8 +2.4 || Transportation equipment ______ 68.3) 172.0 
Water, light, and power -_-_____- +.4 —.4 ta a Le gs ows Cale eshte sens <A 5 os | = 2 
: “a : oods and tobacco-_-_-_-________- , 101.3 
All industries - - .--.-..--- 1.0 | +.3 Stone, clay, and giass products _- 89.3 88. 7 
Lumber products_____-___-_____- 67.3 | €9.8 
May to June, Chemical products ____________- 106. 4 104.9 
1928 Leather and rubber products____ 100. 8 | 101.3 
Paper and printing.____________ 107.0 | 105.8 
Oklahoma All GeGuetries............. 89. 6 | 89.0 
Cottonseed oil mills_--.........-- —28. 2 —26.0 
Food production: Per cent of 
I concn anes. +.0 —1.2 change, March 
RRR —5.2 —4.9 to April, 1928 
Creameries and dairies - - -_- +2.8 5. 5 
yl. +1.9 +4.9 Em- 
Ice and ice cream__________- +9.1 +9. 3 | ploy- | Pay roll 
Meat and poultry ---_.....-- —2.5 —1.8 | ment 
Lead and zine: Wisconsin 
Mines and mills__.___.____- +5.3 +2.5 Manual 
Smelters_.------..-~-------- —3.4 —4.9 | Agriculture...................-- +1.7 +6.6 
Metals and machinery: ES, Sear —~#. 1 —18 3 
Auto repairs, ete_.--._.....| +6.8 nat | | NEESER —10.8 ie 
Machine shops and foun- , || Stone crushing and quarrying..| +7.5 —.7 
Gries......-..---.--.------ —1.9 +.7 || Manufacturing: 
Tank construction and erec- Stone and allied industries... -+7.0 +2.8 
Dh inpabachvotéie hun +17.4 +37.4 SS ee ae ——-_ 2 
Oilindustry: .  -S SRR Raade ae —3. 6 
Producing and _ gasoline Rubber ange —43 ~9.8 
manulacture.............- +5.3 +2.8 | __ ie ils ein aamatat ates a“, —~45 
Refineries Se meceececoceecoces +7. q +3. 3 Paper hs Ba a ieee —2. 6 —_, 6 
Printing: Job work -__....._._-- —9.4 —9.4 ert taeateanamaiae: ¢ e's 26 
Public utilities: rt enenarenesensnanens Ia <5 ER y 
Steam railway shops --_..--- +. 6 +.0 Light and power.__......... +46 +1.8 
en railways. --....------ 7.8 +4. 4 Printing and publishing... —.5 +1.8 
Water, light, and power_-..| +33. 1 +60. 3 Laundering, cleaning, and | 
Stone, clay, and glass: dyeing eS a | +23 +23 
Countian’ elaster a Seam ap on ; Be ; Chemical (including soap, | 
———— +9 415.2 glue, and explosis OD... ss 1.3 2.3 
. Glass manufacture_._______- 1,8 —10.5 All manufacturing_______- —.9 —8. 5 
extiles and cleaning: ’ Te 
Textile manufacture -._____- +8.8 +17.8 a . +17.9 4+.1 
_ Laundries and cleaning - - -.- —.2 +1.4 a ......... .ccaaee | 4727) +499 
Veta aa Va RR eck... caienent | +263) 410.0 
Millw. S epaeaaeae atta 43 5 1 ; Marine dredging, sewer | 
A ee aimee 4. va Pin dink nennchuanan +86 —4,2 
Allindustries..........__- +5.0 +5.8 || Communication: 
Steam railways-----.-....-. ae —6.2 
Index numbers Electric railways- --.-.--.-- -0 +.4 
(1923-1925 = 100) Express, telephone, and 
wih =a a ele sotinds oth ncaa —4.6 att 
2 yholesale trade__._......_.__-- +.7 —2. 
—. i Hotels and restaurants. ....._- +) eee 
Nonmanual 
Pennsylvania Employ-| Employ- || Manufacturing, mines, and 
ment ment ED bagel a eae +.8 _, 
Metal products_..............-- 82. 4 81.8 || Construction. _...............-- .0 +, 
Transportation equipment... 69. 6 170.0 |} Communication --.--.......-.-.- +3.8 +3. 
Textile products_............... 95.4 96.1 || Wholesale trade_____._________. —1.0 —. 
Foods and tobacco. ..___.____- 96. 7 98.7 || Retail trade—Sales force only_._| +127 +6. 
Stone, clay, and glass products... 87.6 87.3 || Miscellaneous professional serv- 
Gumber products See RTE, 69. 2 a AS Sede 7 ES Oe +.7 —2. 
Chemical products.__...__.___- 97.1 96.7 || Hotels and restaurants. ______- << | ee 
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| — 
Per cent of Per cent of 
change, May, 1927, change, Jun, 1927 
| to May, 1928 to June, i428 ’ 
State and industry group _|| State and industry group 
|\Employ-| Pay Employ-| iy 
ment roll ment yt 
—a * 2 
California Oklahoma—C ontinued 
Stone, clay, and glass roducts._| —9,. 2 —8,3 Textiles and cleaning: 
Metals, machinery, and convey- Textile manufacture---_..... | 85.7 | 97.2 

"Be cat, ae ee eed 0 —8.0 —8.7 Laundries and cleaning__._- —20. 1 | 19,5 
Wood manufactures. __.._...._- r te +3.7 | Woodworking: 
Leather and rubber goods- ____- —29 —7.0 |} ee a See +156. 4 +13 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete.___.| —16.9 —21. 2 || Millwork, ete._............. +14.7 +29 
Printing and paper goods______- —2.9 —21 |] — — 
ei a al Cipla La iT re —11.0 —12.7 |} A llindustries_..........- —7.2 13 
Clothing, millinery, and laun- 

0 SCABIES. Sopa | +3 —3.9 |} = 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco__ +1.1 | +2. 4 || lee number 
Water, light, and power-__-__-_-_- | +5. 4 | +6. 0 | (1923-1925, 1) 
Miscellaneous... .-........------ +1.6| +64] } 

All industries...........-- oe J —5.9 | vapirs 
New York or | June, | 10, 
Stone, clay, and glass__.....--_- -123| -99| —_ 1% 
Metals and menshinety EE WE = 7 | ~ | 
Wood manufactures -_-__.....___- —11.6 —13. Pennsylvania . 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods. —7.0 —9.6 | yi Employ-| / 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete___-- | B85 —1.6 || Metal rr pl rs 
PEE. pevattipnenewodiaghonnnte | 1.0 +.3 || Transportation equipment_____- | oes —s 
Printing and paper goods___---- —.3 +.4 || Textile products.........__-___- ~~ 9 w.9 
: SS oar rr —5.9 —9.6 Foods and tobaceo_____________- 97. 6 m0 
Clothing and millinery--------- —5. 6 | —6.6 || Stone, clay, and glass products. 98. 3 m5. | 
Food and tobacco__._/.......-_. —3.2|  —421\ Lumber products..............| 2 8 
Water, light, and power--_-_-____- —7.2 | —7.6 || Chemical products---.-_....-.--- — a 
All industries._..._- ieiieeale —5.6) 5.5 || Leather and rubber products. -- 90. 2 9 
| Paper and printing-_.........-- 95.2 Q 
June, 1927,to | All industries__........._- 934 : 
June, 1928 ie 
=— - 
Oklahoma | Metal products_..........-.----| Pay rolls dag 
crt aD || Transportation egipenent waded 00 3 7 
Cottonseed-oil mills _-.........-. — 56. 2 —53.5 || Textile products. Sraen ee an 
Food production: | Foods and tobacco.....__.__._.. nat 
Bakeries_--...........-..--- +7.4 +10.4 | Stone, clay, and glass products_| A on 
0 ee eee —21.7 —25. 7 } Lumber products.._.........____ } 98. 6 ‘ vf 
Creameries and dairies._... +13.8 —4.3 || Chemical products. ..........__| 90. ; 0 ; 
Flour mills. ......-...-..-..| —22.0 —18.9 || Leather and rubber products-__| 102. 4 a 
Ice and ice cream_.........- +49.3 | +112.6 || Paper and printing............- 96. 9 | ip 
Meat and poultry........... —44 —21| | 105.4 5.8 
Lead and zine: industries............. a. | , 
Mines and mills__._...__.- s| —36.4 —41.7 AD inGustele 96.3 89.0 
Si +10.5 —3.3 _ 
Metals and machinery: 
Auto repairs, etc___...._..-- —34, 2 —35. 9 Per cent of 
Machine shops and foun- change, April, 
BA REEDS Deere ey —7.8 —20.9 1927, to April, 
Tank construction and erec-| 1928 
SIE NE oe eee —45.0 —59. 5 
Oil industry: —___— 
Producing and_ gasoline 
manufacture... ........ —32.0| 323 ee | oa. roll 
i chtrasienececsns +1.8 —4.5 ploy- | Pay ro 
Printing: Job work.........___. —83]} —I116 ment 
Public utilities: = 
Steam railway shops. _-_-.._- | 18.5 —11.8 Wisconsin 
Street railways_-....._.___- +14.7 +13. 4 
Water, light, and power_.... +56.4 +87. 1 Manual 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
Brick and tile. _.........__- +18. 1 +25.7 || Agriculture....................- —30. 2 ~ 44, 
Cement and plaster... _..__. | 11.9 a 7 EP * ieee tet apeiipaienscnaidielt +.5 +. 
Crushed stone__...........- | +3.0 wae @ DAUM. 2.5. <4..--'0- cussaassenee —48, 4 ol, 
Glass manufacture___....._- —13.1 —38. 5 | Stone crushing and quarrying..|} +41 lis 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
Continued 


Yearly period 
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Per cent of 
change, April, 
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Per cent of 
change, April, 








| 1927, to April, 1927, to April, 
1928 1928 
State and industry group af | State and industry group be ea 
Em- | Em- | 
| ploy- | Pay roll | ploy- | Pay roll 
| ment | | ment | 
— i 5, ae Ra TREE I ee gas i 
W isconsin—C ontinued | Wisconsin—C ontinued 
Manual—C ontinued | Manual—-Continued 
Construction—Continued. 
Manufacturing: 2 a 4.2) -7.5 
stone and allied industries..| +22.8 | +6.9 | Marine dredging, sewer 
MOUs os ocinececwessands —5. 6 | —6.3 || GS ~~ i vindwnscecsnsoed —11.4 —12.3 
Wh OR n aks ceernracen —3. 5 | —6,5 || Communication: 
Ri... otc ecc.- cncooned 47.6) 6.9 || Steam railways___-._--_-.--. —6. 1 +.7 
[El ai te ln at dn neon —3, 4 | —2.6 | Electric railways----..------ —5.0 —3.0 
PR ine senecccessss= —.3 | —.5 Express, telephone, and 
TSHR dha Wiieosel ans ae +2.0 —.8 a eres +13. 8 +119 
Ql Pk ee ae —10, 8 | —9, 5 || Wholesale trade---_..........--- —.3 —12.0 
Light and power... --.-... —5.1|  —3.2 || Hotels and restaurants.......--- a eee 
Printing and publishing---- —.1} —.1 |] 
Laundering, cleaning, and | | Nonmanual 
Py FE Pee aa oe —.9 | —3.2 || Manufacturing, mines, and 
Chemical (ineluding soap, | \ a a —Ll1 +2. 6 
glue and explosives)....-.| —10.3 | —9. 4 || Construction. -.............-..- —2.7 —2.7 
| Commiunication................. —2.1 —.8 
All manufacturing--.-....-- —3.5 —5.1 || Wholesale trade----....-.....-- +3. 9 3.8 
Sn | Retail trade—Sales force only-__-- +2.0 —.6 
Construction: Miscellaneous professional serv- 
DUM & a hide Sdankie~ —31.1 — 23. 6 NS ERASE RE ee eee ae +5. 5 +17.2 
Pins dncos wecnneomn +2.7|} +16.9 | Hotels and restaurants___.------ a  & ee ee 
2394°—28——_11 [363] 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on June 
15, 1927, and May 15 and June 15, 1928, as well as the percent- 
age changes in the year and in the month. For example, the retail 
price per pound of potatoes was 6.0 cents in June, 1927; 3.3 cents in 
May, 1928; and 2.9 cents in June, 1928. These figures show decreases 
of 52 per cent in the year and 12 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 3.7 per cent on June 15, 1928, as compared with June 15, 1927, 
and a decrease of 0.8 per cent on June 15, 1928, as compared with 
May 15, 1928. 


r so following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
Ad ge OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1928, AND 
UNE 15, 1927 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase 

















8 : : (+) or decrease 
| Average retail price on— (—) June 15, 1928. 
compared with— 
Article Unit ' 
a <i 
| June 15, | May 15, | June 15, June 15, May 1: 
| 1927 1928 | 1928 | 1927 1928 
ads 
Cents Cents Cents 
fh EE a ee ee. Pound ........ 42.4 46.1 | 47.4 +12 +3 
BN SUE Sc die cb ee aireeecenc os ay | Sas 37.0 40. 4 41.6 +12 3 
TGA TIES: FR ‘= NAST. 31.1 34.1 | 34.7| +12 2 
OE EBS ES SE eae ee eS ae 23. 5 26. 6 | 27.6 +17 ~4 
Poh reninciincwaionitinnass ee DP. cisetel 15, 2 18. 2 | 18.5 | +22 2 
i i a Foe? teow | 47 35.4| 348] +403 2 
EE RT TS RS RES See 47.1 43.1| 432) -8 0.2 
REN SE a a mane, ie Ae | . “Sl ara 55. 5 51.2 | 51.6 —7 | | 
Rae Cee. a RS Soe. SES: * “eR 41.0 41.5 42, 2 | +3 | 2 
yeemes.5.224.. Se re ere ees. in sien 36. 3 37.7 37. 1 | +2 | 2 
Salmos, Cammed, red. ...............]..... i es 32.3 35. 4 35. 3 | +9 | 0.3 
ey Sigs Sr nn ae, ee 13. 9 14. 1 14. 0 | +] 
Buk, evaporated. .................- 15-16 oz. can_.- 11.5 11.1 11.1 | —3 0 
ite oe. oe waccisacdaiiions aed pee. 4.5. 51.8 54.6 53.9 +4 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- 
A BORE A En Se, me, lee! 28. 2 27.3 27.3 | —3 
CR i uei ee Ee So Bhan wae caine Ph hicks da 37.0 38. 1 38. 1 | +3 U 
ch 8 Te Es eae ae BELT aan 18.8 18. 1 18. 2 | -—3 +] 
Vegetable lard substitute_._-......-- 26D _ ee ee 25.1 | 24. 8 24.9 | —1 +0. 4 
Bess, evietiy Geel. b= oo scsccccces. | Dozen_...-..-- 33. 5 | 37.5 38. 8 +16 3 








1 In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity {rom 
each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INOREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1928, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1928, AND 
JUNE 15, 1927—Continued 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 












































Per cent of increase 
Average retail priceon— | as ae aa 
’ . compared with— 
Article Unit 
1 j 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1927 1928 1928 | 1927 1928 
ahd, 2 cane eek | 
Cents Cents | Cents | 
Bread .. ..cinuas Wade nieess sine | ee 9.3 9.1 9. 2 —1 +1 
OES. th DA BLE. —.. 5.5 5.6 5.7 +4 42 
Corn Milt aebails< cb sdscsn eee ik eth 2: 5.2 5.3 5.3 +2 0 
Rolled. SMdeiit ath cn ttipanen sates tage Sasa Steal 9.0 8.9 8.9 —1 0 
Corn GRR ck tdi cor escmenwssnce- | 8-oz. pkg------ 10.0 9.5 9.5 —5 0 
Wheat GRMN oe cee dinnkectenentcteee | 28-07. pke baton 25.4 25. 6 25.5 +0. 4 —0.4 
MacetOibdsadnlines Bs nndiens sengea ye. Apia 20. G 19. 9 19.8 —1 -1 
Rice. .. sabe apa beaskentcedhsnedhecsae | he RS 10. 7 10. 0 9.9 —7 —I 
Beant, WGN scene bncedecewdepcuscls coed ee ae 9.3 12.0 12.3 +32 +3 
Potatoes a ee a Seas Sere 6. 0 a3 2.9 —52 —12 
Onlan sR ap Bo ntl rae ar Se ee 8.8 7.6 6.4) —27 —16 
eS SS AS eee oe eee 9. 6 8. 2 5.5 —43 —33 
Bead: Peed masctens os en ss ek No. 2 can__-_-- 11.5 11.4 11.4 Se | 0 
Corn, Gade codon nab bcccwlseute ele Relat 15. 6 15.9 15.9 +2 0 
Peas, COMM see oes... .. SPE! ky 1) Sa 16. 7 16.8 16. 8 +1 0 
| 
Tomatoes, Cammed................... ‘Ph! NE ae 12.0 11.6 11.6 —3 0 
Cn eR A. OS te ce ie Ae 7.3 2 7.3 0 +1 
POR... nade chin dno amsses a cceisiguiccemlateedl Aad tia 77.3 77.2 77.3 0 +0. 1 
ry ee Gee Te ee ee ee | eee | ae 47.9 49.0 49. 2 +3 +0. 4 
| 
sg ee ee - i 15.6 13.6 13.6| —13 0 
Rakai Fee lela a ccts eee dwn a 14.3 13. 6 13.6 —5 0 
arn, AE ot RRR | Dozen__......- 33.5 | 32.7 324; -3 -1 
Oraneitl: . bebe dee tks cane % ee Be ad ee ee 49.3 61.9 62.46 | +27 +1 
Weighted food index.--_......------ KE Be BS Sede capac at S sutahee coh 8 | eat deases —§. 7 —0.8 











Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year from 
1922 to 1928, together with percentage changes in June of each of 
these specified years, compared with June, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per pound of rice was 8.6 cents in June, 1913; 9.6 cents 
in June, 1922; 9.4 cents in June, 1923; 9.9 cents in June, 1924; 
11.0 cents in June, 1925; 11.7 cents in June, 1926; 10.7 cents in 
June, 1927; and 9.9 cents in June, 1928. 

As compared with June, 1913, these figures show increases of 12 
per cent in June, 1922; 9 per cent in June, 1923; 15 per cent in 
June, 1924; 28 per cent in June, 1925; 36 per cent in June, 1926; 
24 per cent in June, 1927; and 15 per cent in June, 1928. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 


of 56.1 per cent in June, 1928, as compared with June, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN? 
OF INCREASE JUNE 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH JUN» |; 
1913 ’ 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase June 1; 






























































Average retail price on June 15— specified year compared with 
’ June 15, 1913 7 
Article 
| | | 
| 1913 | 1922} 1923 | 1924 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 192 O% 
as "Ue TG TTT WT B20 Oe Rk: a a Se 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | | | 
Sirloin steak. pound.-|25.9 |38.4 40.1 40.7 41.0 |42.0 42.4 47.4 | 48) 55] 57) 58) 62) 6 83 
Round steak --..do----/22.6 (33.5 34.5 (34.8 35.2 36.2 37.0 41.6 48 53 54 56 | 60 64 4 
Rib roast __ _....do__--|20. 1 |28.2 |28.8 (29.4 29. 8 30.6 |31.1 34.7 40 43 46 48 | 52 § 73 
Chuck roast___-- do_._-_|16.3 (20.1 |20.4 21.2 \21.8 |22.7 |23.5 |27.6 23 | 25 30; 34) 39 14 69 
Plate beef_____-- Ge...--B2. $ 12.9 |12.6 (13.2 13. 8 114.6 15.2 (18.5 6; 3 8 13 | 20 2 52 
} } } i | 
Pork chops-__.-.- do...-|20.8 33.9 |29.9 30.2 36.2 42.0 34.7 34.8 63 44 45 74 | 102 67 87 
OT ithe do._../27.3 |40.4 |39.0 |36.2 |47.0 |51.5 47.1 43.2) 48 43] 33 =) ow 7 5g 
art do_.-.|27.3 51.9 /45.4 44.6 (53.0 [59.7 55.5 51.6 | 90 66 | 63 | 94 | 119) 10 4g 
Lamb, leg of- ---d0....}19. 4 38.0 |39.1 (38.7 (38.4 41.9 41.0 42.2 96 96 9g 98 | 116 | 11 . 
MI 6 oc cic nwlaed do-..-|21.9 (36.9 35.4 35.9 + 40. 2 (36. 3 37.1 68 62) 64 68 84 6¢ y 
| | | | | | 
Salmon, canned, red | | | | 
saat a6 sihegimaelied pound.-;.____|32.2 (31.1 (31.2 (31.3 |38.1 (32.3 35.3 |..-.. a See Seee ee on ; 
Milk, fresh_--.quart_-| 8.8 |12.5 {13.5 13.5 (13.7 |13.8 {13.9 (14.0 42 53 53 56 57 s 9 
Milk, evaporated | | 
..-----15-16 02. can..|_.... 10.9 /12.2 11.6 [11.3 [11.5 [11.5 (1.2 |-.-_2)----- SSS ee See oe 
et > donk pound --|35.2 |44.9 |50.0 |48.6 (52.7 |50.3 [51.8 |53.9 28 42 38 | 50 43 47 53 
Oleomargarine (all | 
butter substitutes) | 
pitdeneh amen pound..|_.._./27.1 |283 |20.1 |80.3 (80.1 |28.2 (27.3 |.....|-....|--...]---.-].....|-- 
Cheese. :..-.<--: do_.../21.8 |31.1 (36.1 (34.4 (36.5 (35.7 |37.0 38.1 43 66) 58/| 67)| 64 0 
Lard ____..-.....do_.--|15.8 {17.2 |17.2 |16.9 |22.9 |22.6 |18.8 |18.2 9 ss 45 43 ly 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
ee ee pound.-|_____ ee WE Ce ee © ee FS es ate Rome (eee ee 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
_-------------G0Z0N_.|27.9 (34.1 [35.4 |36.1 (42.3 |40.7 [33.5 38.8 | 22|) 27| 20} 62] 46! 20 
Bread __----.-- pound..| 6.6 | 88/87/87)94/94/93/92) 57) 55) 55 | 68) 68) 6 
| 
a eee do__.-| 3.3 | 5.3 | 4.8 | 4.6 | 6.1 | 6.115.5'5.7| 61| 45] 39] 85| 85/ 67 
Corn meal___..-- do...-| 2.9/3.9) 40/44/54/5.1)5.2,53) 34) 38) 52) 8%) 7% 7 8 
Rolled oats_____- Re gale 8.7/1 88 8.8/9.2) 9.1/9.0) 89 |..|..L. pikes ee + ti Te 
Corn flakes | | 
que Son. pocmage.-].....1: 201871 &7 2S WA9 OOO LES |.....).~...]-~<..}.....)..-..|-- 
Wheat cereal | | | | | 
.-.--28-02. package..|_____ 25.8 (24.4 [24.3 [24.6 (25.4 [25.4 (25.5 |-_-_. ARREST OO 
Macaroni-....pourfd...| tial 20.0 |19.7 |19.5 (20.5 loo. 3 20. 0 lo. 8 & ited | eae Be | Raesle- 
genoa So. S.. 12. GR. B61 HE | 9.4 | 9.9 [11.0 [11.7 110.7) 9.9) 12 y 15 28 | 36 24 
Beans, navy - --do...-| a 10.6 |11.4 | 97 [10.3 | 9.2) 93 [12.3 (-.-_-|----. ree wes ae 
Potatoes. ____._- do.---| 1.8 |3.5|3.2/3.313.5/5.0160'29 | 78| 83 | 941/178 | 233) 61 
Onions---...---- se A .i5 ) 8.0) 81/68/99) 74/88/64 -._. wen--|----=|--+--+|-----|- 
Cabbage______.- “*Pise Goat 15.1/62/5.8160|6119.6| 5.5 |---|... 28 6 Sti Pa 
Beans, baked 
Pi phan so No. 2 can--|_____|13.2 13.0 |12.7 12.4 [11.9 |11.5 {11.4 |---..|----].--..|----.]-----|-- 
Corn, canned_-_pound__|_____ 15.5 |15.4 (15.8 |18 2 |16.4 |15.6 {15.9 |-....)-.-..|---.. Meo. ies 
Peas, canned_---do_.--|_____ 17.8 }17.5 |18.1 [18.4 |17.4 |16.7 (16.8 |.....|.....}..-.-]..-..]--... 5 
Tomatoes, canned | | | 
a AEE SRT pound.-|_____'13.9 |13.0 |13.0 |13.8 [11.9 [12.0 {11.6 |.....|-....]....-|-....]..-.-|-- 
Sugar,granulated | | | 
J RCRA pound..| 5.3 | 7.1 |11.1| 83] 7.2|69]| 7.3) 7.3| 34/109] 57| 36] 30| 38 
ee do_...|54.4 \68.0 [69.5 {70.9 175.8 |76.9 |77.3 |77 3| 25| 28| 30| 30] 41) 42) 22 
Coffee... ...-..-- do.-.-|29. 8 36. 1 om 42.3 [50.8 [51.0 47.9 49.2) 21) 27) 42) 70) 71) 61 
Prents........... do.---}__...| 20.6 |19.3 {17.4 |17.3 |17.1 {15.6 [13.6 |..-..|----.|-----|-----|-----|---- 
Raisins---....... et RR 24.1 |17.6 [15.4 [14.5 |14.7 [14.3 |13.6 |.-.-.|-.-..|..-.-]---.- |-----|--- 
Bananas------- dozen..|_____/36.3 |38.1 (35.8 26.5 (35.9 193.5 |32.4 |.....|.....}.....]..... |-----|--- 
Oranges_--.-.--- a 63.5 |53.9 |45.1 |60.9 [50.3 /49.3 62.6 |--..-|----. |---=-]----- = 
Weighted food index'_.| |... = | eek Rio Lee Sacco |_..--|44.0 (47.6 15.7 58. 6 4 (62. 1 
1 Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have !eeh 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the aver ee 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: =)''0!" 


steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn ' eal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


ps TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 
1927,2 and by months for 1927 and January through June, 1928. 
These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 
as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each com- 
modity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. 
For example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
162.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 
was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the figures 
for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase of 1.75 
per cent in the year. 


TREND OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS 
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In the last column of Table 3 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See Review 
of March, 1921, p. 25.) Although prior to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 153.8 
for May and 152.6 for June, 1928. 

The curve shown in the chart on this page pictures more readily to 


the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 


* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1926, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 te 
61; and Bulletin No, 445, pp. 36 to 49. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF F 


BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1927, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1927 AND JANUARY THR: Cay 
JUNE, 1928 


{Average for year 1913=100.0] 

































































| Sirloin Round) Rib |Chuck| Plate | Pork , 
Year and month | steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | Bacon) Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter ( hees 
| —— . 
eee 100.0 | 100.0 (100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 im, 
En ciennondiad 172.1 | 177.1 |167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187-6 | 183.0 | ix. 5 
SRS PRT ETS 152.8 | 154.3 [147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0] 135.0 | jr9 4 
I sail 147.2 | 144.8 [139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 | i499 
lA EE sta 153.9 | 150.2 [143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7| jp-, 
ELL. sient’ 155.9 | 151.6 {145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0} 1597 
Rae: 159.8 | 155.6 [149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1) 166, 
| EDT 162. 6 | 159.6 [153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 196.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 | 157.3 | 138.6 lg 
CE papren 167.7 | 166.4 |158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204. 5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2} 1703 
1927: January...) 160.6 | 158.3 {153.0 | 141.9 | 124.0 | 174.3 | 181.1 | 211.2 | 180.8 | 168.4 | 152.5 | 170.1 
February-__| 161.0 | 158.7 [153.5 | 141.9 | 123.1 | 171.0 | 179.6 | 210.8 | 180.8 | 158.4 | 153.5 
March __-_| 161.8 | 159.6 |153.5 | 142.5 | 123.1 | 174.3 | 179.3 | 210.0 | 181.7 | 158.4 | 154.6 | 10a 
April__..-- 164.6 | 163.2 |156.1 | 145.6 | 125.6 | 175.7 | 178.2 | 210.8 | 182.6 | 157.3 | 152.5 7.9 
May _..---| 166.5 | 165.5 |157.6 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 173.3 | 176.3 | 209.3 | 180.3 | 156.2 | 139.4 7.4 
eee 166.9 | 165.9 /157.1 | 146.9 | 125.6 | 165.2 | 174.4 | 206.3 | 170.4 | 156.2 | 135.2 1674 
TE cnet 171.7 | 170.0 {160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 166.2 | 172.6 | 203.0 | 167.1 | 157.3 | 134.2 167.9 
August__..| 172.0 | 170.9 \160.1 | 149.4 | 126.4 | 179.5 | 172.2 | 201.9 | 166.2 | 158.4 | 134.2 1674 
September | 172.4 | 170.9 |160.6 | 150.0 | 128.1 | 193.8 | 172.2 | 200.0 | 166.2] 158.4 | 139.4 170.6 
October ---| 172.0 | 170.0 /161.1 | 151.9 | 130.6 | 197.6 | 172.6 | 199.3 | 167.6 | 159.6 | 145.4 173.3 
November | 171.3 | 169.5 (161.1 | 153.1 | 133.9 | 172.9 | 171.5 | 197.0 | 167.1 | 159.6 | 147.3 174.7 
December -| 172.8 | 171.3 |163.6 | 156.9 | 138.0 | 156.2 | 167.8 | 192.9 | 167.6 | 160.7 | 152. 5 ’ 
| | | | 
1928: January -_.| 174.8 | 173.1 |165.2 | 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0-| 165.2 | 192.2 | 172.8|160.7| 150.9 i774 
February_.| 176.4 | 174. 4 |167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 17.4 
March _--_.| 176.8 | 175.3 (167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 174.2 
April_____. 178.3 | 177.6 |168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 188.1 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 143.9 172.9 
May .....- 181.5 | 181.2 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0 | 158.4 | 142.6 1724 
ES 186.6 | 186.5 (175.3 | 172.5 | 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 191.8 | 174.2] 157.3 | 140.7 172.4 
| 
| a | | pra el a TE : 
Year and month Lard | Eggs | Bread | Flour meal | Rice Pota-| sugar | Tea | Coffee 
| | | 
| 
Pa Se 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
ARE nag 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
ELSES 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 | 128.1 | 121.8) 193.3 
ie olin 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2) 121.1 | Lie 
i RARE 8 | 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 | 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 | 146.2 
a pe Ser | 120.3 | 138.6 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 | 145.9 
td oii cnccaiidllics | 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 188.81) 172.8) 157.4 
Ina lcs chaabees. | 138.6 | 140.6 | 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0 | 171.1) 100 
Sa Raa ta | 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 { 
1927: January --..-..-| 126.6 | 162.0 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 126.4 | 235.3 | 136.4 | 142.5 | 168.5 1.3 
February --..___- 124.1 | 128.1 | 167.9 | 169.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 223.5 | 136.4 | 142.3 | 167.4 0 
March..._..__._- 122.8 | 102.6 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 124.1 | 217.6 | 134.5 | 142.6 | 165.4 153.8 
April ._.-...-..--| 120.9 | 98.3 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 123.0 | 217.6 | 132.7 | 142.6 | 163.8 6 
Oe 120.3 | 97.4 | 167.9 | 166.7 | 170.0 | 121.8 | 264.7 | 132.7 | 142.3 | 161.7 { 
PON cc cdtinn eb hid 119.0 | 97.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 352.9 | 132.7 | 142.1 | 160.7 8.5 
hi wan A Aetna 119.0 | 107.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 247.1 | 1345] 1425 | 159.7 193.4 
August __..._.___| 119.6 | 121.7 | 166.1 | 169.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 200.0 | 132.7 | 1426 | 159.1 | 1524 
September ______- 121.5 | 141.2 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 121.8 | 188.2 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 158.7 | 154.0 
October_......._- 124.1 | 164.1 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 120.7 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 159.1 | 156.1 
November .______ 123.4 | 178.8 | 166.1 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 119.5 | 176.5 | 130.9 | 142.5 | 160.4 | 156.5 
December -----_- 121.5 | 172.8 | 164.3 | 163.6 | 173.3 | 118.4 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 161.4 | 155.9 
1928: January ....-___- 119.6 | 162.0 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.3] 1628) 195.1 
February ...____- 115.8 | 124.9 | 164.3 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 117.2 | 176.5 | 129.1 | 142.1 | 163.1) 151.6 
March........... 112.7 | 107.2 | 162.5 | 160.6 | 173.3 | 116.1 | 200.0 | 129.1 | 142.3 | 163.8 | 151.4 
April _...........] 112.7 | 103.8 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 205.9] 129.1 | 141.9 | 164.1) 1521 
 SeSheeapees: 114.6 | 108.7 | 162.5 | 169.7 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 194.1 | 130.9 | 141.9 | 164.4 | 153.8 
a on So 115.2 | 112.5 | 164.3 | 172.7 | 176.7 | 113.8 | 170.6 | 132.7 | 1421 | 165.1 | 152.6 























1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1928, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 
gate 4—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 


CITIES JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1928 


DD. 
iH 





vegetables, owing to differences in trade practices] 


.-t comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, particularly meats and 
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' The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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CITIES JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1928—Continued 








| | 
Butte, Mont. C ee. 






































ae 
Buffalo, N. v, | | Chicago, Ill. | ‘ “oo 
Article | 1928 | | 1928 | 1928 = 1928 | 
June} ‘ | June)__ as June | June! ———> 
15, | | 15, | bs | 15, l 15, 
| 1927 May June! 1927 May) Jane} 1987 | May June} 1927 | May) June, 1927 | May 
15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 | 15 115 | 15 | 4 
} 
Popes pene preraprere peeve sisee preston perth eset —)- 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.} Cis.| Cts.| Cts., Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts 
Sirloin steak..pound..) 42.5) 44.7) 46.0) 34. 4 35.9) 35. 6) 33. 3) 38. 5} 39.3, 44.5, 48.6) 49.7) 38.6, 42. 
Round steak _...do_.--| 36.0) 38.0) 39.3 31.3) 33.9) 34.5) 31.3) 36.3) 37.0) 36.0 38.8) 40.7) 35.2 3s. 
Rib roast__.....- do...-| 32.1) 33. 4| 33.9) 29.0) 32.7! 31. 4| 26.7) 32.7) 32.3) 34.4) 38.0) 38.5) 31.2) 34. 
Chuck roast._...do..-.| 24.2, 26.6) 27.4) 20. 5 24. 2) 24. i 21.0} 25.9 26.2) 25.2 28.5, 30.3) 23.0) 25. 
} | } } 
Plate beef_...._- do.._-| 14.1) 17.1) 17.7| 14.3} 16.4) 15.9) 14. 6 18. 4) 18.9, 15.0) 17.8) 18.3) 15.9) 19. 
Pork chops_-_-___- do_.-_-| 37.1) 38.1) 36.6) 35.4) 34.8) 34.7) 35. 9 33.9) 34.6, 31.5) 34.1) 31.9) 30.2) 34. 
Bacon, Sliced ....do_.--| 43.4) 38.8) 38.7) 54.6) 50.0) 50.0) 41.0) 36.7| 36.5 50.3) 47.0, 47.3) 41.3) 38 
Ham, sliced _---- do.__.| 53.6 49.0) 50.1 60.4) 54.6) 55. 0 51.1) 45. 3} 45.3, 55.9 52.0; 52.0) 55.2) 49. 
i j } ' | } i 
} | | | | 
Lamb, leg of_...do_..-.| 37.1) 37.4) 40.4) 40. 5 ae 38. 2) 41.3) 44.3) 44.3) 41.8 40.5 41.4) 39.2) 42. 
|| REE O- 38. 1) 39.7; 39.1) 35.7] 36.1) 35.1) 37.6) 37.7) 37.5 36.5 39.6, 38.0 38.3) 39. 
Salmon, canned, rec | i | 
teh omihictibencipile pound --_} 30.9 35.0) 34.8) 30.9! 32.7) 32.4 pe 34. 8) 34.8) 34.3) 36.7 35.9) 30.5) 35. 
Milk, fresh___-- _~- 13.0 13.0, 13.0, 14.0 14.0 14.0) 19.0 19.0 19.0 144.0 14.0 14.0 13.3 14 
Milk, evaporatec ! 
abt adel 15-16 oz. can__| 11.3, 10.7) 10.7| 11.5) 10.6 10.6) 11.8 11.6 11.3! 11.2 10.8 10.9) 11.2 10 
Buttet. ... 22 pound _-| 52.0) 54. 1 53. 6! 8.6 50.9) 51.0) 50. 6) 54.4, 52.6) 50.3) 52.7, 52. 1) 50.9 5 
a ep ne (all | | { 1 { | 
butter substitutes) ' 
aig otic daa ada Paes 98, 7 27. 7] ea Pe ere 30. 6) 28. 6 28. 8) 26.9) 26.6 26.5) 27.7) 27 
| ate aba. do_. 39. 0} 38.9) 39.3 36.7) 37.7 37.3) 33.6) 34.8 34.9) 42.1) 42.9 43.2) 36.3) 39. 
OS ATE .. 17. 6| 16.9) 16.9) 23.7, 21.2, 21.1) 20 0 18.8 18.8) 18.8) 18.3 18.5, 16.7) 16. 
Vegetable lard su sti- | 
_ _ eer pou. 25.9 25. 6 25. 5| 29.7) 30. dl 30. 3} 22.9) 21.3, 21. 5} 26.7) 26.2) 26.2) 25.8 2 
Eggs, strictly fre 
Jualtiieineoutadid dozen..| 33.3! 39.2) 40.4! 39.9 36.4) 40.2) 32. 1 35.4, 37.5) 35.9) 41.6) 42.8) 28.3 36. 
Ps. canccad pound-_| 8.5 8. 7 8.7, 98 9.8) 9.8 ee 1.0109 99 96 96 90 & 
Anna Quant ccs & 5.2 5. 2} 5.4 5.9) 7 6.9) 6.9 7. 0 5. 3) 5.4) 5. ¢ 6&7 5. 
Corn meal____- do....| 511 51] 5 1 6.0 6.31 63 39 39% 39 67) 69 69 40 4 
rong Leonia do-..-| 8. 8.7} 8. 8 7.5 8. 8.1) 9. 9.4 9.5 87) 84 8.5) 8.7 8S 
Corn flakes j 
<a Son apace 9.6 9.2) 9.0) 10.% 10.3) 10. 3 10.2, 9.8 9.8 97) 94 94 98) 9 
Wheat cerea 
ieneai 28-0z pacKage--| 24. 7 24. 8} 24.9) 28. 3 28. 7 28. 7} 26.0; 25.6) 25.6) 25.2) 25.3] 25.1) 24.8) 24. 
Macaroni ___-_-. pound.-} 21.2) 21.4) 21.2) 20.1, 19.7) 19.4) 18.6 18.5) 18.5) 19.2) 18.7, 18.9) 18.5) 18. 
Set nteidawontns do-_| 10.1) 9.9 9.9 11.1 11.1] 11.1) 7.4] 6&7 67 111 10. 3; 10.5) 10.3, 9. 
Beans, navy..-.do....| 8.5; 11.3) 12.3) 10.1) 10.41 10.7; 10.0, 14 11.8) 9.6 12.1) 12.5 7.8) 12. 
| | j | | | 
Potatoes........do....| 5.6, 30 29 46 L9 17] 44) 3.7) 23, 64) 34) 3.2) 69 3 
Pree: 0..-.| 9.4, 7.7 7.1) 9. 2) 6.6 6.3) 7.4) 82) 67) 90 7.1) 60 90 7 
Cabbage. _..-.-.. do....| 10.4 7.8 5.9 12.0) 7.8 80 56 49 3.4 114 7.8 5.7) 10.9 9 
Beans, baked | | 
Pee Se No. 2 can..| 9.9; 10. 1) 10. 1) 13.9 13. 5} 13.5, 9.7) 9.9 9.9) 12.6) 12.7) 12.8) 10.4) 10. 
Corn, canned_._do....| 15.6! 15.7] 16. 0) 14.8 15.0 14. 5 14.1) 14.8) 14.8) 16.1) 16.1) 16.1) 14.7) 15. 
ee canned __ is 16.0) 15. 6 15.8 13.9 14.1) 14.3) 16.7) 16.4 16.4) 16.7) 16.7) 17.1) 16.7) 17.: 
omatoes, cannec j | } | 
ae to. 2 can | 13. 4! 12.7 12 6, 12.9 12. 8 12.8} 10.2; 9. 9. 8) 13.8 13. 5} 13.7; 12.0; 11.6 
Sugar......... pound..| 7.2) 6.8 68 87) 85 85 7.0 68 7.Q 7.1) 69 7.0 7.5) 7.: 
, eA F do__..| 67.2) 69.0) 69.0) 81.9 82.0) 82.4) 76.9) 80.7) 80.7) 73.3) 69.2) 69.4) 75.5; 80. 
eS eee do...-| 46. 7) ‘eo 46. 9) 54. 5, 54. 6) 55. 2) 43.9 44.8) 44.8) = ae 47.2, 42.6 44. 
j | 
Pe 
SESE do....| 14.1) 13.5] 13 1 15.6 14.5, 14.8] 14.3] 10.7 10.6; 17.5) 14.9) 15.0) 15.6) 13.3 
p BRR ee do_...| 13.4) 12, 7) 12. 8 15.1) 14.4] 14.6) 14. 5) 12.5) 12.5) 15. 1; 14.0) 14. 3) 14.4) 14.2 
Bananas ______- dozen_.| 42. 3| 39.91 39.3214. 4) 2.9. 3/710. 2) 27. 5) 23.3) 21.5, 38.8) 38.9) 39.0) 35.0, 37. 4 
ae O....| 55. 2 64. 5 he %¢ 62. 4| 64. 4 7S 5L 7) 53.0 oh 65. 3 61.7) 45. " 61. 6 
7 2 | ' ' | } a 
2 Per pound. 
[370] 
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CITIES JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1928—Continued the 
| Fall | | 
‘all River, | Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 
| Mass. | Houston, Tex. ind. Fla. M 
Article | 1928 | 1928 1928 1928 Ig 
June| ek ud [Janel ____|June ___| June} _____| June} 
15, | | 15, | 15, 15, 15, | 
1927 | May | June) 1927 | May| June} 1927 | May/June 1927 | May June) 1927 | May Juno 
15 | 15 | | 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 1 15 | 45. 
| 
ow hed 3 he ielteraes or ied — 
| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cr 
Sirloin Steak _ - pound -.|! 62.4)! 69.5)! 69.5) 35. 4) 38. 5) 37. 8} 39.9) 45.4] 46. 6] 35.8) 38.0! 37.8) 38.5) 42 15.0 
Round steak __-.do__..| 46.7) 58.3) 52. 8) 33. 9} 37.0) 37.0) 39. 0) 43.1) 44.7) 31.3) 33. 5) 33.3) 34.2! 3 1). 9 
Rib roast --__.-..do___.| 32. 6) 36. 2} 36. 2) 27. 5) 30. 5} 30.5) 30.1) 32.9) 33.8) 27.1) 29.5] 29.3] 27.0) 30 1.3 
Chuck roast_____do--_-| 23.8) 27.5, 28.0) 21. 4) 25.0) 24. 6) 25. 3} 28.8) 29.3) 19.2) 22.7] 22.8] 19.8) 24.1 2: ; 
Plate beef-__-.-- do__..| 13.3, 16.7 17.3) 18 2) 21.1) 20.0) 16. ' 18. 8} 19.3] 12.5) 14.8) 14.2] 13.6) 17.9 J25 
Pork chops___--- do_...| 35.3, 35.1) 35. 5) 34 3) 32.7) 32.2) 32.2) 35. 8) 35. 3) 33.1) 30.0) 30.5) 31.8) 32.0 324 
Bacon, sliced__..do___.| 44.6) 42.0) 42.1) 45.8) 40.9) 39.9) 42.3) 41. 7| 41. 5) 44.1) 36.3) 37.0) 44.3) 4) 42 9 
Ham, sliced____- do...-| 56.0, 50.9) 50.4 53. 2 47.5; 46. 7| 5A. §2. ¥ 52.9; 53.2) 45. 0 46. 5) 53.3) 49 19.7 
Lamb, leg of. ...do__- 44. 1 43.8) 45.1) 34.3] 32.5) 32.5) 42.5) 44.0) a¢ 39.0} 41.0) 40.3) 37.6) 37.1 374 
ree O...-| 42.7} 44.2) 45.3] 32.9) 34.0) 31.0) 36.2) 30.6) 39.4) 35.8) 33.3] 33.6) 30.6) 3 
Salmon, canned, red | | 
wa = ~~~ = =~ pound _.| 33, 8 36. 4) 36.3) 30.3! 34.6) 34.0) 33.5) 35.3) 34.9) 32.0) 34.1) 34.3] 34.0) 37.0 379 
Milk, fresh___-quart__| 14.0) 14.0) 13.7! 15. 6) 15. 6} 15.6) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 20.3) 20.3) 20.3) 13.0) 13.0 13.9 
Milk, evaporated 
sik aad 15-16 oz. can__| 12.7) 12.5, 12.4 11. 5} 10.6 10.6, 10.7} 10.7) 10.@ 11.9) 11.0) 11.0) 11.7) 11.2 11 
meet. 6553. pound __| 52.1) 56.2) 55.3) 47.3) 53.8) 52.8) 51. 1 55. 1) 54.2) 52.6) 55.1) 54.7) 49. 5) 1.9 
Oleomargarine (all | } 
butter substitutes) 
ee ae nS ee on pound ._| 30. 5) 26. 6 26.8) 27.2) 25.5) 25.4) 28.9) 29.5 29. 3) 30. 6 30. 4, 31. 0} 25. 6) 2: 5.9 
Ee do_- 39. 3) 41. 6) 41.4) 31.9) 32.9) 33.5) 37.2) 40.7) 40. 5) 34.0) 34. 5) 34. 5) 35.5) 37 6.6 
ducks n nigh dohee do..--| 18.2) 17.3) 17.8) 18 9} 18.8) 19.1) 16.4) 15.3) 15.5) 21.4 18. 4; 18.9) 18.7) Is 83 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
tect x pound..| 26.4) 27.0) 27.1) 16.8) 15.9} 16.1| 27. 4| 26.8) 26.5) 22.4) 20.8] 21.5) 27.4) 26.3 a9 
Eggs, strictly fresh 
EER * dozen._| 43.9} 46.6) 49.9) 27.9) 29.8] 31.8) 26.6) 34.3) 33.7| 34.5] 32.8) 38.7] 28.1) 35.5 355 
Bread_________ pound..| 92) 87) 87) 85 82) 82 81) 7.9 7.9 109] 10.1) 10.1) 97) 9s 93 
SACI Tes do..-.| 58 59 60 52 53 5. 3} 5.5, 55) 5.5) 65) 66) 66) 5.0) 5 
Corn meal-_--__- do....| 67) 7.0 7042 42 4 1) 42 40 41) 42 4. 4) 4.3) 5.0) 1 5.3 
Rolled oats_____- do....| 94) 95 95) 85 8&5 8&5 83 89 86 O26 93) 92 Oi! + 7 
Corn flakes 
sie 8-oz. package._| 10.4) 10.1) 10.2) 9.7) 86 8&7) 97 94) 93) 97) O95) O95 102) 9s gs 
Wheat cereal | | | 
rgd 28-02. package..| 25.3] 25.3] 25.3) 25.4) 25.5, 24.71 24.8) 25.9| 25.2 24.4 24.0) 24.3) 26.4) 26.» 2:5 
Macaroni--__- pounc 24. 5) 23.7) 23.4) 18 4) 18.0) 17.7) 19.7) 19.1) 19.1) 19.4) 17.8) 18.6) 19.9) 200 20 
eee do-__ 10.6; 1.1) 11.2) 88 7.4 7.4) 10.8) 11.2 11.0 92 7.6 7.7 9.8 9 9.0 
Beans, navy-..-do_...| 10.3) 124 12.7) 9.6 12.0) 12.5) 85) 12.5) 13.8) 9.4] 11.9) 11.8) 9.3) 11.9 125 
Potatoes ---._.__- do...-| 5.7) 32 25) 61) 44 39 64 29 27 64) 328 30] 62) 25 27 
..  —aeoiae do...-| 9.9} 9%. 6.3 77 5.6, 43) 9.8 0.0 7.6 84, 83 7.6 88) 8&0 7.2 
Cabbage. ______- do..--| 11.1) 97 53) 7.7] 5&5 43/125 94) 59 SG 47) BO 7.5) 89 45 
Beans, baked 
Subic Beamtaad No. 2 can_-| 12.3) 12.1) 12.1) 11.2) 10.5) 10.1) 10.3) 9.8} 9.8 10.8 10.5) 10.6) 12.5) 11.8 117 
Corn, canned ...do____| 15.9) 17.4) 17.4) 13.7) 13.8) 13.8) 13. 9) 13. 8| 14.0) 18.3) 17. 5; 17.7) 14.0) 14.9 150 
Peas, canned__..do____| 18. 5| 19.4) 19.4) 13.5) 14.1) 14.1 13.7| 15.0) 15.0) 17.6) 17.9) 18.5) 14.8) 15.4 15.6 
Tomatoes, canned 3 
Ajiatip gia > psig uiaiia al do___-} 13. 2} 12.0] 12.1) 10. 9.9 9.8 12.8) 12.2) 12.7) 10.1) 9.7) 99) 12.7) 11.3 113 
BRASS pound__| 7.4) 7.1 7. 2 7. 7.2 7.2) 7.6) 7.8) 7. 7.8 7.3) 7.3) 7.6) 7 7.7 
, ae do_.._| 63. 8} 58. 2) 58. 2) 84.8) 82. 6] 81.6) 87.9! 87.0) 86.3] 98.9) 96. 6/100.0) 89.7) 93.5 93.3 
| aa do__..| 49. 2| 49.8) 50. 5) 41.1) 43.0) 43.0} 48.0) 48.0) 47.9) 48.8) 47.6) 47.6] 49.4) 51.7 518 
Peenes.-. . 52... do__-_| 15.1) 14.0) 13.3) 15.8) 12.8) 12.6] 17.3) 15. 5) 15.7] 16.0) 15.3) 14.1) 15.9) 14 4 44 
maleime... .....- do____} 13.8} 12.8) 13.1) 14.4] 12.9) 12.8] 15.1) 14.8] 14.5) 14.8] 14.6) 14.5] 14.8) 14 4 14.6 
Bananas____-_-_- dozen__| ? 9. 4) 29. 4) 29.0) 26.9) 25.0} 26.2) 30.5) 31.1) 31.1) 25.8) 27.9) 26. 7/2 10.2)? 10.27 102 
Oranges__..____. do____| 51.8} 65.2 mm 41.8) 46.6) 47.7) 46.9) 56.6) 59.6) 34.4 = 65. 0} 49. 3) 59.0) 60.9 
i i u ' 




















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
4 Per pound, 
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' The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 


included in th 


is report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 


* No. 2% can, 
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| 
Milwaukee, | Minneapolis, : New I 
Wis. es ly Mobile, Ala. | Newark, N. J. Cor 
; | be + ee Ree | a 
| | 
Article | 1928 | 1928 | | (1928 | 1928 
Ge. ee June; June 
| 15, l 15, l | 15, | l 15, | 15, 
| 1927 May/|June) 1927 |May June} rer a 1927 |May/|June} 1927 Mi 
15 | 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 15 | 15 | ! 
| | ! | 
—|-- —— —- sO aati SE) BER Beal Oa ae 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts.\ Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| ¢ 
Sirloin steak__.pound__| 39.2) 42.4) 44.0) 35. 1| 39.6) 41.7) 35. 0! 39. 2) 39.4) 47.0) 50.7) 51.1) 56.6) 5» 
Round steak___.do___.| 35.0) 37.8) 39.6 31.5) 35.7) 38.4) 34. 5) 38.9] 38.9] 44.4) 48. 5) 49. 0) 44.8) 41)» 
Rib roast_____- _do___.| 28.5) 31.4) 32.9) 28.2) 30. 5) 33. 4) 28. 6} 31.1] 31.1) 365. 4) 39. 8} 40. 6) 37.9) 3» 
Chuck roast__...do___.| 24.4) 28,0) 28.6) 23.8) 26.7) 28,2) 22.5) 25.6) 25.6) 24.7) 29. 2| 30.8) 27.6) 2 
Plate beef______- do__..| 14.5) 17.9} 18.2) 14.2) 16.7| 17.8) 18. 2} 20. 5} 20. 5) 12.9) 18.4) 17.8) 16.1) | 
Pork chops___...do____| 30.2) 34.0) 33.7) 31. 5| 35.0) 36.3) 37.7| 35.0) 35.0 35.4] 35.8) 34.5) 35.5) 3 
Bacon, sliced_.__.do____| 45.9) 42.3) 43.2! 47.3 46. 4) 45. 5; 47.3) 41.5) 40.4) 45.3) 42.8) 43.3) 47.5) 4 
Ham, sliced_____ do__..| 50.5) 45.9) 46.4 53.8 47. 5) 49.5) 51.9) 48.3) 47.1) 53.9! 51 7) 52. 5 59. 8} 
Lamb, leg of_...do....| 42.8) 43.3) 44.0) 37.4! 37.3| 40.4) 40.6) 40.0) 40.0) 42.1) 43.1) 42.8) 42.8) 45.) 
NN inte Shee ie. 2 30. 8) 36. 3) 32.2) 31.1) 36.9) 34.7) 35. 6, 32.6) 32.6 37. 6| 37.8) 38.0) 40.9) 42.5 
Salmon, canned, red 
SE ae pound__ 33.0} 34.1) 34.0) 35.0) 37.4) 37.6) 31.2) 36.3/ 35.7| 30.0) 33.4) 33.3) 31.0) 34.9 
Milk, fresh____- quart__; 11.0} 11.0) 11.0) 11.0) 12.0) 12.0) 17.8) 18.0) 18.0) 15. Oje15. 0) 15.0) 16.0) 16.) 
Milk, evaporated 
et a 15-16-0z. can__) 11.2) 10.7 10.7 11.6) 11.6) 11.5) 11.7] 10.8] 11.1) 11.2) 10.8) 10.8) 12.0 
Butter ........ pound._ 47.9) 51.9 50.8 47.9) 51.6) 50.9) 54.1) 55.5) 55.0) 52.7) 57.0) 56.1) 52.4) 5. 
Oleomargarine (all | | 
butter substitutes) } 
sities sat ale enn aa pound__| 26.4) 26.3) 26.3) 25.4) 25.5) 25.7| 29.1) 29.9) 30. 2| 30. 4; 29.9) 29. 2) 30.3) 2: 
Cheese__.____._..do____| 35.0) 37.0) 37.0) 35.2) 36.9) 36. 4 35. 6, 36.1) 36.7) 39.7) 40.0 40.0) 39.4 
| ae ae do____| 19.0} 18.3, 18.3) 17.9! 18.4| 18,3) 19.2) 18.7| 18.6] 19.2) 18.5 18. 6} 18.4 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
| SR ES pound __| 26. 5) 26.4) 26.5) 26.7 27.4) 27.4, 20.4) 20.7| 20.6) 25.7) 25.6) 25. 6) 25.6) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
PAE Dy SE ee dozen__| 27.3) 34.5) 33.9) 26.9) 34.8) 34.8) 29.6) 30.8) 34.8) 41.2) 46.3) 47.1) 45.3 
Bread..._....- pound..| 9.0) 8.7 8.7) 9.0) 8.9) 8.9 10.1) 10.1) 10.1) 9.6) 91) 91) 92 
| FSG Tipe eae: do....| & 1) &. 0 65.1, 6&2 32 SS. 2 6.1) 6.3) 6. 5 5.6; 5.4) 5.4) 5.5) 
Corn meal _____- do....| 5.7) 5.8) 5.7) 5.4) 5.7) 5.5) 40) 4.1) 4.0) 6.5) 6.9) 6.9) 6.9) 
Rolled oats......do....| 8.4) 82) 84 81) 80) 80} 83] 8.5) 85) 83) 82) 83] 91 
Corn flakes | 
in cada ll 8-oz. package..| 9.3' 9.3 9.3) 10.6 97) 97) 9.7) 92) 93) 95) 8.8 8. 7| 10. 1 
Wheat cerea 
ples "9 28-02. package __| 24.6) 24.7) 24.6) 25.6) 25.3) 25.3 24.4) 24.4) 24.5) 24.1) 24.7) 24.8 24.7 
Macaroni---__- pound _.; 17.7} 17.6) 17. 5; 19.1) 18.4) 18.4) 20.9) 21.1) 21.1; 20.9) 21.4) 21.4) 22.1 
Rice_...._..._..do____| 10.5) 10.2) 10.2) 10.5, 9.7| 9.5 9.8; 8.8) 8.7) 10.5) 9.6) 9.3) 10.8 
Beans, navy....do_.__.| 8.3} 12.2: 12.9) 9.3, 12.8! 13.4 8. 8) 11. 5} 11.5) 9.7) 12.4) 12.4) 9.5) 
} | } ' 
Potatoes_-___.___ do._..| 5.5) 27| 26 5.5 25] 22) 66 4.1) 28 5.61 40 3.4) 5.7, 
ES do....| 95 7.7, 5.8 9.1) 85) 7.1) 7.5) 7.4) 5.4) 9.3) 7.9) 62) 9.3) 
Cabbage_...___.do.___| 10.9} 8.7) 5.8) 11.4) 9.1] 6.7) 6.9) 5.8) 40) 8.7) 7.6 6.6) 10.6 
Beans, baked 
dihis aa ...--No. 2can__| 11.0) 11.1) 11.4) 11.8) 12.3) 12.3) 10.8) 10.3) 10.2) 10.7) 10.4) 10.6) 11.1) 
Corn, canned___do___.| 15.4) 15.7) 16.2) 13.6) 15.0) 15.1) 15.9) 16.1) 15.6) 15.0) 17.8) 17.3) 18. 7| 
Peas, canned____do___-_| 15. 2) 15. 8,15. 9) 13.8) 14.9) 15.0) 15.9) 15.7) 15.7) 15.9) 17. 6 17. 4) 19. 0 
Tomatoes, canned 
Set AE Tae do___.| 13.2} 13.1) 12.9) 13.3) 13.4) 13.4) 10.8} 10.2) 9.9) 11.5) 10. 5) 10. 5) 12.9! 
Ears pound..| 7.1) 6.9) 7.0) 7.6) 7.2) 7.6) 7.3) 7.1) 7.3) .6.9 6.9 6.9) 7.3 
WN ck Wied de a do____| 70.8} 70.2) 69.8 60.3) 61.9) 62.8) 77.3) 78. 5) 78.3) 62.8) 60.2) 60.2) 57.4 
Coffee_..........do_...| 42. 5| 44.5 45.0) 50.7) 52. 6} 53.3) 48.1) 48.2) 47.9) 47.4) 49.2) 49. 2) 49. 7) 
eas do____| 15. 4| 13.8) 13.9) 15.6) 13.9) 14.1) 16.2) 13.8) 13.6) 14. 5) 12.8) 13.0) 15.7 
Raisins_.........do___.| 14. 6) 13.8} 13.8) 15.1) 14.2) 14.3) 14.3) 13.0) 13.0) 14.3) 13.6) 13.3) 14.2) 
Bananas__-_-____ dozen__| ! 9. 4) 1.8.8) 19. 0)111. 3/110. 2) ! 9.6) 23.9) 24.3) 24.4) 36.7) 38.0) 38.0) 33.6) ; 
Oranges__.__.__- O....| 48.7) 59.3 61.7] 45. 3) 60.0) 61.1) 50. 5) 56.8) 55.9) 50.8) 72. 5) 68.0) 53. 7| 65.4 
’ 
1 Per pound. 
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TaBLE 4.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 
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| 
New — aos, ~~ me Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr.| Peoria, Il. 
| 
Article 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 
June|__ __|June June} June \June 
15, 15, 15, | 15, | 15, 
Ine 1927 | May| June} 1927 | May! June} 1927 | May| June] 1927 May!|June}| 1927 | May! June 
5 16 | 15 15 15 | 15 15 15 15 15 | 15 
ts, Cts. | Cts.| Gts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
8. 5 Sirloin steak...pound._| 36.3] 40.1) 41.5) 46.5) 49.6) 51.0] 40.9) 43.1] 44.5! 37.7) 40.8) 43. 7| 36.1) 37.8) 40.5 
s. | Round steak....do..--| 32.1) 35.7| 37.5] 44.9] 47. 1| 48.3] 34.9| 38.1] 39.1| 35.5] 38.8 42. 5) 34. 8] 37.0! 39.7 
9.1 Rib roast....-.. do....| 30.8) 33.7| 34.6) 39.6) 42.9) 43. 2] 32.3) 34.3] 35.5| 26. 5] 28.3) 30. 4! 25. 3) 27.9) 30.7 
M3 Chuck roast ..... do....) 21.5) 24.5) 24. 3) 25. 5) 28.4) 30.3) 23. 5) 25. 5} 26.0} 22.3] 25.1] 28.3) 21.8] 25.0) 27.7 
} | | | 
i4 Plate beef_....-.- do._..| 17.5) 18.9) 18.9} 20.1) 23.6) 23.3) 15.7| 17.3] 18.0] 13.3] 14.9] 15.7) 14. 6} 17.1) 18.3 
5 Pork chops....--d0-...) 34. 5) 35.9) 34. 5| 38.8) 38.7] 38.6] 35. 7/ 33.2} 32. 5! 33.6] 34.2) 32. 9) 31. 7} 32. 2) 31.0 
3 Bacon, sliced....do-_-.| 48.0) 43.1) 41. 1) 47.7! 44.9] 45.81 44.4) 42.3] 41.8] 50.2] 45.0) 45.2) 50.01 43.8! 43.8 
f Ham, sliced__--- do.---| 51.8) 48.3) 48.0) 59.9) 54.8) 57.7] 49.4) 45.5) 46.0) 56.3] 48.2) 49.6) 53.3) 49.2) 49.2 
6.3 Lamb, leg of...-- do....| 40.4) 42.0) 40.2} 40.9) 41.4) 42.1 43.1) 41.7) 44. 2) 38.8) 38.9) 40.3) 41.9] 40.9) 41.1 
12.0 Wete.. oo eatawd do._..| 35.3} 35.1) 34. 6} 39.3] 40.2) 40.0 37. 1| 36.1) 36. 5} 31.0) 32. 2) 31.8) 34.3] 34.7) 32.6 
Salmon, canned, red | | 
4.5 th indeed we nd.-| 36.0 SE: 7 35.3] 30.4} 34.6) 34. 4) 33.9) 36. 4) 35.9) 34.8) 36.0 36. 2) 33.1) 35. 2) 35.8 
16.0 Milk, fresh__--- quart._| 14.0 14.0 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0} 17.5) 18.0] 18.0] 10.3! 10.3 10. 3) 13.0) 13.0) 13.0 
Milk, evaporated | 
1? Se jae 2 15-16 0z. can.-_| 11.3) 10.7) 10.7) 11.1) 10.6} 10.6 11. 6) 11.0) 11.4} 11.8) 11.2 11.2) 11.3 10. 9) 11.1 
4.7 DU 5 cities pound._| 51.9) 56.3) 54.7] 53.0) 55.6) 53.8] 56.2) 58.9] 58.4! 50.6] 49.5! 49.1) 49.0) 51.1) 49.2 
Oleomargarine (all | | | 
butter substitutes) | | } 
6 2 ee pound.-_| 28.7) 28.2) 28.3) 28.7 27.6. 27.9) 28.7} 25.0} 25.0} 26.1) 26.0) 25.8) 27.9) 27.6) 27.7 
4 Cuaete..2. és. do..-.| 37.4, 37.7, 38.2) 38.6) 40.8) 41.1] 35.1) 35.2) 34.8] 36.1/ 36.0 ay 36. 0} 36.8) 37.2 
7 hes 55 SEs do___-| 19.1, 17.2 18.1} 19.9) 19.0) 19.0} 18.6) 17.5] 17.9] 20.5] 18.9) 19.1 19. 2} 17.9) 18.0 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
26.1 ee pound_-} 19. 0} 20.0) 19.6) 26.1) 25.8) 25.8) 22.8! 21.8) 21.7] 27.4] 25.7| 25.5) 27.8) 27.7) 27.7 
; Eggs, strictly fresh | 
Ee Bee eee! dozen._| 32.4) 36.3) 35.1) 46.0) 47.1) 48.3] 33.2) 35.9] 39. 1] 26.9] 31.8] 32.7) 25. 5! 32.3 32.8 
9.2 Bread......... pound.) 8.7) 8.9 8.9) 9.7) 8.8) 88! 9.9/ 9.9) 99) 10.1) 96) 97) 10.0) 10.0) 10.0 
5.6 | EE. 6 > 7 7.0; 7.1) 5.6) 5.5) 5.5) 5.6) 5.6) 5.8] 4.6 4.7| ve ee 5.4) 5.4 
6.6 Corn meal... ..- a 4.1] 4.0' 4.0) 6.5) 6.6) 6.5 as 4.6) 4.7) 4.6) 45) 45) 491 49! 5.0 
9.3 Rolled oats___._- do...-/ 9.0) 85) 87) 87) 86) 87) 8&8 85) 85/102) 99 99 89 8&8) 88 
Corn flakes } 
9 8-0z. package..| 9.8) 9.4 9.7) 9.4) 88! 86] 97] 9.7] 9.6] 10.9 10.1) 10.2) 10.2) 9.6) 96 
Wheat cereal | 
24.8 -----28-0Z, package._| 24.7) 24.8 24.8] 24.0) 24.2) 24.2 25. 2) 25. 3); 24.8) 28.0) 28.0) 27. 9) 26.3 26.1) 26.1 
22.3 Macaroni.....pound_-_| 10.7; 10.7 10.8; 20.9] 20.9) 20.7) 19.1) 19.0) 19.0} 21.2) 21.0) 20.7; 18.6) 18.5) 18.5 
10.3 | hase do..../ 9.9 94 9.3) 9.8) 9.9) 9.8] 11.6) 11.1) 11-0) 11.3) 10.7, 11-1) 11.4 10.4) 106 
Lh] Beans, navy....do..._| 8.2) 10.6) 10.9| 10.2) 12.2) 12.5 8.0) 11.1) 11.3) 10.0 12. 6) 12.7; 8.7) 12.5) 13.7 
} | 
2.8 Potatoes ........do_..- “a 3.7; 3.0) 5. 4 4.2) 3.0) 6. 2 4.1) 3.3) 6.5 2. 7| 2.4 62' 26) 24 
id Quint ise du do....| 5.1) 5.6) 3.9) 91) 7.7| 63! 811 7.1) 68 9.3) 8.0) 6.44 99 94) 7.2 
6.1 Cabbage . ..__...do____| 7.5) 5.1) 4.3) 93) 8.6) 5.2) 6.5) 7.8) 3.5) 11.7) 88 5.2) 13.2 97) 64 
P Beans, baked 
17 Ts No. 2 can_.| 10.8} 11.0) 10.9) 10.6) 11.1) 11.3] 9.7} 9.9] 9.9} 13.4 13.3) 13.3, 11.1 10.3) 103 
17.8 Corn, canned___do_._.| 15.3} 15.3) 15. 2) 13.8) 15. 2) 15.4) 15.0) 15.0) 14.8) 16.3) 16. 0) 16.4; 14.8 15.0) 15.0 
20.4 Peas, canned....do__--| 16. 9| 17.4 17.3! 14.8) 15.6) 15.6] 19.1| 17.0) 17.5] 15.5 15.8, 15.9) 17.1, 16.8) 16.3 
Tomatoes, canned 
13.1 onpdoes eee No. 2 can__| 11.1) 10.3 10.3 11. 5) 11.0) 10.9} 9.9) 9.7) 9.5) 13.1) 13.3) 12.9) 12.3) 12.4) 12.2 
ao a See HES pound..| 6.9) 6.7, 6.7) 6.5) 6.5) 6.7| 7.0) 6.8 6.9) 7.8) 7.3) 7.3) 83! 8&1) 81 
6.2 bee ae do___.| 78.1) 78.3 78.3) 66.3) 68.0) 68. 5] 94.5) 95.7) 94.1) 79.1) 77.8) 77.2) 69.6! 66.3) 66.9 
1] eee do....| 35.6) 35.5) 35.9) 44. 6) 46.3! 46.0) 47.8) 48.8) 49.0) 53.6) 53.7| 53.7) 48.0) 48.9] 48.6 
35 Pett a 3 do__..| 17.3) 13.6) 14.4) 13.6) 12.8) 13. 1) 15. 7) 13.7) 13. 2) 16.4) 14.3) 14.6 18.0) 14.8) 15.0 
13.0 Raisins... 2... do___.| 13.8) 12.6 12.7| 14.0) 13.8) 13.3} 14.2) 13.8] 13.8] 15.6) 14.6] 14.4) 14.3) 13.8! 13.8 
Je Bananas______. dozen._| 17.1} 16.4 17.9) 36.6) 39.0) 37. 7) 34.1; 33.3) 33. 5/110. 5 19. 5/110. 3/110. 1) 17.9) 17.9 
71.4 i Oe do.__.| 51.3) 60.3 61.3) 56.6 ity 75. 2 7 58. 1) 61.3) 44.8) 52.2 eee 48.1) 55.8) 56.0 
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| —— 
Philadelphia, | Pittsburgh, | Portland, Portland 
Pa. Pa. Me. Orey. ’ 
Article 1928 1928 1928 | 1998 
June) June} Cs Jn (Ailey June! 
15, 15, 15, 15, | 
1927 | May} June} 1927 | May) June 1927 May) June} 1927 | M:\, June 
15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 45 
—_———— | —$| —— | —_—|—_|———_—|—_ | —_|__ |— 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.) « Ce 
eee pound - _ |! 57. 7)! 61.4)! 63.0 47.6) 51.2 53. 6|! 62.9)! 67.1)! 68.3) 31. 2) 5 
DD MS 6 <dnb bo ubskbnen thes do_.__| 44.0) 47.1) 48.4) 40.1] 42.6] 44.1) 48.4! 50.8) 50.4) 28.6) 3; 5 33.4 | 
| RE a oe he do....| 37.9) 41.0) 40.9) 34.7) 38.1) 38.9) 31. 2) 33.5) 34.2) 26.4) 30 4 99 | 
ee eee ee TT _ 31.0) 32.4) 26.7) 30.5) 31.4) 22.0 24. 8| 25.7) 20.0) 23. B 4 
DE 6. rin wincintichinaiindgin’ do_...| 13.3) 17.7) 17.6) 13.5) 17.7) 18.2) 18.5) 20.8) 20 4) 14.4 18.6 | 
Se SS SERS hs QM: do____| 39.0] 40. 2} 39.6) 38.4) 38.1) 36.6] 35.4) 35.5 7 5) 34.9) : 29) | 
Bacon, sliced-------------------- do.---| 46.1) 41.3] 41.9) 52.8] 47.6] 47.61 43.7] 39.5) 40.31 54.3) 50.0 47 : 
Ee ee See ae do__.__{ 59.8) 53.1 3. © 61. O| 57.4) 58.4] 57.7) 49.5) 49. 6] 56.0) 53.» ‘4. | 
SS ee eee ae do_...| 44.2) 43.8) 45.2) 44.8) 44.4] 45.2) 41.0 me 44. 6) 37.8) 38.3) 37 | 
ESE Se ee do....| 39.5) 42.2) 41.3) 43.2) 45.2) 45.3) 41.8] 41.9) 41.9) 32.1) 34.9 34 | 
Salmon, canned, red___......._-- do__..| 27.8) 32.5) 32.2) 30. 1) 33.8) 33.6] 30. 2) 35.4) 35.9) 33.7) 34.5) 448 
Ee OS ee ee eee quart | 13. 0} 13.0) 13.0) 14.0} 13.0} 13.0} 13.8) 15.0) 15.0} 12.0) 12 20 
Milk, evaporated _____. _15-16 oz. can__! 1.6 11. 4) 11.6} 11.3} 10.3} 10.4) 12.5) 12. 2} 12.2) 10.7) 10. 2) 19.9 
eA ea ee RE ee pound __| 54.7) 59.1) 58.4) 52.8] 55.0) 54.1) 55.4) 57.9) 57.9] 49.7) 50.5, sy 9 
Oleomargarine (all butter substitutes) } 
AR ME so a pound. _| 28.3) 28.6) 28.8] 30.4| 28.3] 28.4) 27.5) 26. 6| 26. 6} 28.9) 2". 4 mH. 6 
5 RES Tee: eee do____| 39. 4! 42. 8} 42.4) 40.4) 41.6) 41.8) 37.9) 39.4) 38.8) 37.4! 37.5 38 | 
ot Rs os Be do____| 17.5) 17.2) 17.4) 18.5} 17.9) 17.9} 18.2) 17.4) 17.6} 20.5) 20.0) 193 
Vegetable lard substitute_______- do____| 25.7) 24. 5) 24. 8} 27. 5) 27. 2) 27.2) 25.7) 26.2) 26.2) 28.7) 28.4) 937 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.........___- eee 35. 1) 41.7) 42. 5) 36. 6) 41.8) 42.3) 40.4) 43.6) 45.8) 29.1) 31.2) 343 
NE I ie ee pound __| 9.4, 9.3) 9.3) 9.1) 8.5) 8.5) 10.0) 10.1) 10.1) 9.3) 9.2) 99 
ip ee 4 Sa do_....| 5.4) 5.2) 5.3) 5.2) 5.3) 5.3) 5.5) 5.9) 5.8) 5.1) 5.0) 59 
CE civic ct es tient oe ME do__ --| 4.7; 5.1) 5.1) 5.9) 6.0) 62) 5.1) 5.1) 5&1 5.5} 6.0) 69 
NE 6 bi ccicausbscsncendidse ee... <4) 8.6; 8.5) 85) 9.3) 8.9) 90 8. 0) 7.9) 8.0) 10.5) 10.6) 105 
Corn flakes___..........8-0z. package- | 9.6} 9.3} 9.1) 10.0) 9.6 9.6] 10.1) 9.5} 9.6) 10.1) 9 97 | 
Wwheet eerenl..........- 28-02. package__| 24.7) 25.2) 25.2) 25. 1) 25.0) 24.9) 25.7) 25.4) 25.4) 26.7) 27.0) 26.8 , 
a Pree ae ai pound. “| 20.5 20. 7) 20.7; 23. 5) 22.4) 22. 5) 24.7) 23.2) 23.1) 17.5) 18.6) igs 
ES ee ea do____| 11.3) 10.4} 10.3) il. 7} 11.0) 11.1) 12.6) 11.4) 11.4! 10. 4; 10. 2! 10,1 
ae Sees .---do_...| 9.0; 10.6) 11.1) 8.7] 11.9} 12.0) 9.5} 12.0) 12.4) 10.2) 13.2) 128 | 
PotateeS......i..6 NE SE geo do....| 6.0 42) 3.6 6.0) 3.44 29) 5.2 25) LO} 4.4 20) 26 
A eS. Ee do__..| 8.7] 6.9) 5.4 9.4) 7.8) 6.5) 9.0) 7.9) 62) 83.6 ) 48 ( 
Pay do____| 8.7} 8.4) 5.5) 10.6] 8.4) 6.3) 10.6) 7.1) 6.1) 91) 8&3 690 ( 
Beans, baked__............- No. 2can__| 10.7} 10.8) 11.1) 12.3] 12.7) 12.8] 14.3) 15.4] 15.4) 12.5] 11.9 118 
eT aS eee O__..| 14.1) 14.7) 14.7) 15.8) 15.9) 15.9 14. 4) 14.8] 14.6) 19.0) 17.9 17.9 ( 
en ERS ae do____| 14.8} 15.5] 15.6] 16.7| 17.4) 17.1) 17.8) 17.9] 17.9, 18.4] 17.6) 173 
Tomatoes, canned___......._____ do____| 12.2) 11.3) 11.3) 12.1) 11.8) 11.9 12. 6} 12.2) 11. 7)? 17.2)? 15.22 15.4 
EINES SY Ee SE A ae pound._| 6.7) 6.7) 6.7] 7.6] 7.4) 7.3) 7.3] 7.11 7.2) 7.5) 7.1) 71 
5, DPS RRR ia COA ee ae do____| 67.7} 68. 2} 68. 7| 83.7] 80.9) 81.3) 62.2) 61.8) 62.2) 76.9) 78.6 79.5 
EO te ae ae O....| 39.5} 43. 5) 44.3) 47.4) 48.5) 48.9) 49.9) 51.8) 52.1) 50.3) 52.6, 52.9 ( 
RR OS a Sees ae do____| 13.3} 12.4) 12. 5| 16.7] 14.1) 14.4 re 11.3} 11.3) 11.0) 11.0) 10.6 
INET Ta oe Ee a do____| 13.7} 13.3] 13.1] 14. 2) 13.4) 13.5) 13.5} 12.4) 12. 4 13. 7} 13.0) 13.0 
BN. cubed alien anaes dozen__| 30.2} 31.2) 29.9) 37.7] 37. 5| 35. 6/10. 7/10. 3) #9, 6/312. 2/910. 2) 49.7 
Oma. bb Reo aes sskbneeddud do____} 50. 3 71. 6| 67.8) 52.9) 65.7) 62.9) 55.1) 70.4) 68. "| 46. 5| 53. 4) 55.5 





























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 

2 No. 24% can, 

8 Per pound. 
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Providence Richmond, Rochester, | , ; 
si Va. Ny. «| & Sees, Bee 
Article 1928 1928 | 1928 | 1928 
June _\June}___ _|June} s June 
15, | 15, | 15, | l | 15, l 
1927 | May| June} 1927 |May|June) 1927 | May June 1927 May June 
15 15 | 15 | 15 13> i 15 | 15 
= —= | 
: Ee: OH Wiel ae wee 
; Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Chleies Rs ve cdcceonwednce a} an ear 78.7, 40.0) 43.9) 44.6) 41.5 45.4) 47.1) 37.4 41. 7) 42.1 
pete er a ae ae o...-| 50.3) 53.7 55.1) 35.6) 38.8, 39.6) 34.7 38.0) 39.4, 36.6) 40.0) 40.7 
mole ge AT RE do_---| 39.1] 41.9| 42.4) 32.5) 33.7) 34.4) 30.9| 34.1| 34.6 30.3, 33.8) 34.4 
Chaat Woe thc ook do....| 29.7) 32. 5 33. 4) 24. 2) 25.9, 26.1) 24.9) 27.9) 29.4) 21.5 25. 0) 26. 4 
rele DOE sia tested -c-.. do...) 18.0) 21.8) 21.7] 27.2) 18.9) 19.3) 13.9 16.1] 16.8 14.1 17. 5| 18.1 
Aa i Seen OE RIOT Fete ane do_...| 36.0) 39.9) 38.6) 36.3) 35.3, 34.4) 37.4 39.2) 38.6 29.7) 30.7 30.7 
Bede, Galea s oc o8. 5-5. 2k 2 do_...| 42.6) 40.5 40.7) 44.3) 40.8) 40.1) 42.3 37.8) 36.9 42.5) 39.8) 40.5 
ee Ee ae ee ae ae 58. 5) 53.9) 54.2) 46.4) 44.5) 44.3) 55.6 50.4) 50.7 51.0 50. 8) 51.3 
i | 2 ae eee | ae do__..| 43. 8) 44. 8) 45. 3 45. 2) 45.9) 47.7) 40.5 43.1 43.7) 40.4 40.3. 38.4 
ER Ee a as ee Bes. 02 40. 2) 41.8) 42.4) 35.4) 36.6) 35.2! 41.0 40.6 40.9) 33.6 35.1) 34.1 
Salmon, canned, red_........---- do__--| 32.1) 33.6) 34.1) 34.4) 34.8) 35.4) 30.7 36.0 35.5 33. 6) 35. 5) 35.3 
Mi ie cede cn cl quart_-_| 14. ‘| 14. 5} 14. 5| 14. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 12.5, 12.5, 12.5 13,0) co 13.0 
Milk, evaporated-____ __..15-16 oz. can_- 12. 1) 11. 4) 11. 5) 12.3) 12.1) 12,2) 11.5) 11.2 11.1) 10.8) 10.0) 10.0 
eee eT i ound - | 51.9) 55.7) 54.0) 58. 5) 59.4) 59. 4) 51.5, 54.0, 53.6, 52.7, 55.0) 54.2 
Qleomargarine (all butter em ‘ | eit | er Pee | ol al A ho o| oa 
es i ee iene dit pound -_| 27.7) 26.7) 26.8) 31. 4 . 9} 29.3) 28.2) 28.4) 26. - 1) 26. 
4) BEE SS Bee ae do_._.| 36.7) 38.6 38.4) 36.1) 37. 2) 37.3) 34.7, 38.9, 38.6) 35.6) 36. 7| 36.4 
PSS Ret Sl Sa do_...| 18.2) 17.1) 17.3) 18.0} 17.0| 17.1, 17.4) 16.7 17.0) 15.0) 14.8) 14.6 
Vegetable lard substitute - ----__- do___.| 26.9) 26. 5) 26.3) 25.9] 25.7| 25.7| 24.4) 26.2) 26. 2) 25. 9| 25. 3} 25.3 
Eggs, strictly fresh............. dozen__| 43.8) 45.2) 47.3) 31.8) 34.9} 37.1) 31. 6) 37.0, 39.0! 27.7) 35.7) 36.6 
| | 
EE SE. ee ee a” eae: 9.1) 9.0) 9.0) 9.4) 9.1) 9.2) 9.0) 9.1) 9.1) 9.9) O96 O6 
cs SE SO, ee en do....| 6.0) 5.8 5.9) 5.4 5.4, 5.6 -5.5) 5.7) 5.6 5.2) 5.41 5.4 
a ee ES a ae do-__- 4.9) 5.0 5. I 4.8 4.8) 48 5.4 6.3, 63) 45 43) 4.2 
pe ee eee ee ae do....| 9.1) 9.0 9. 0) 8.6) 8.6) 8.6 aS 9.3 “ 8.4 8.1) 8.0 
| | 
Ogg was. 5. st... 05 8-oz. package__| 9.8} 9.4) 9. 4 9.8} 9.8 9.4 9.5) 92 9.2 9.2) 88) &8 
Lp cereal__---.-.--- 28-02. ~~ ® —e = > el =< - 4 = a = - a mm? og = it 
Macaroni__-_--- ae se a eee. So pound __} 23. ‘ ; , ; . 9} 19.5) 21.2) 21.1; 19. ‘ ‘ 
Ce ee RS Re a aes ee o.---| 10.7} 10.7) 10.1) 11.9) 11.5 1. 1) 10.4; 9.6, 9.6; 10.1, 9.7; 9.7 
i, Se ee ee ee do_...| 9.5) 13.0} 12.9} 8.8) 11.8) 13.0) 8.7) 12.9) 12.7| 8.3) 12.0) 12.3 
a Os ee do....| 5.5) 2.9 2.5) 6.8 4.1) 40) 5.8 2.7) 2.3) 6.6 3.1) 3.3 
_. = Sea do__..| 9.1) 7.6 6.1) 9.0) 7.9) 7.3) 83) 7.7) 6.4) 7.7 6.7) 5.6 
ish eee bee Serre do..../ 10.2) 8.8 5.5) 5.3) 91) 5.5) 9.8, 9.0 er 9.6 8.1) 45 
| | | | } 
Dem) PR oka No. 2 can__| 11.5) 10.8} 10.8) 10.1) 10.3) 10.3) 10.5, 10.2) 10.2) 10.4 10.3) 10.3 
i a ee do...) 17.1) 17.2) 17.1) 14.8) 15.0) 15.0) 14.7) 16.3) 16.3) 15.6) 15.4) 15.4 
ae do_.__| 18.3) 19.2} 18.3) 19.3) 17.7] 17.8| 16.9| 17.7) 17.7| 15.0) 14.9] 14.8 
Tomatoes, canned______..._...__- do___.| 13.2, 12.9} 12.9) 10.5) 10. 5) 10.6) 13. 1) 14.1; 14.3) 11.5, 10.5) 10.5 
| | 
SUE pound..| 7.2) 6.9) 7.0) 7.2) 7.0) 7.0) 6.9) 6.6) 6.8) 7.2) 7.2) 7.3 
LC AE SS ee do_...| 61.2) 60.1) 60.1) 91.4) 90.3) 89.8 69.8 69.0, 69.0) 76.1) 74.3) 74.3 
i SSS Se eee do....| 49.8) 51.3) 50.9) 46.6) 47.0) 47.2) 42.9 46.6, 47.4) 46.0) 47.1) 47.1 
US be es aia do____| 14.4) 12.9) 12.9) 15.4) 14.0) 14.0) 15.8 a 13. 5) 18.0} 14.4) 14.4 
cg OERNENET iy Se ae see do___.| 14.1) 13.3) 13.4) 14.3) 13.3] 13.3) 14.6) 13.7| 13.9] 14.1) 13.9) 13.9 
se, ___eifiteSircnergaprtp nae dozen__| 31.3) 33.6) 32.1) 37.1) 36.8) 36.4) 35.0) 35.0) 31.7| 31.5) 31.7) 31.7 
a EE do_...| 63.1) 74.8) 73.9) 49. 6) 57.5) 64.4) 47.0) 63.1) 64.1) 47.2, 59.9) 58.7 
—_—. —itedhitianes, ' i 
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_ | The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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St. Paul, Salt Lake City,| San Francisco, Say 
Minn. Utah Calif. ( 
Article 1928 1928 1928 
June | June ow sinlitiiiais ign OO 
15, 15, 5. | | 15, 
1927 | May) June} 1927 | May) June’ 1927 rw June} 1927 May } 
15 15 15 ; 15 15 
— | —_ aNty me ——_— a 635 8 HERS — | — 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cis. 
Ser ee ee ee? pound...) 37. 8, 40. 6) 43.3 33.8) 36.1) 36.3) 33.3) 37. 5) 37. i 35. 0 
Round steak _...................do_...| 32 7] 36. 0} 37.2) 31.3 33.9) 35.6) 30.5) 35.1) 34. 5} 28. 0 
cin bcchdinesiminnatinkibing do__.-| 30.9) 34.1) 34.9) 26.2) 28.0) 28.2) 30.2) 33.5) 33.1) 27.5 
SS SEE ee ee oe do....| 25. 0) 27.4} 28. ° 19. 5 23.1) 23. 5 19. 6 22. 5) 21. 8) 19.8 
SN See ce ee ee ae do__..} 14.1) 17. 2! 17.0) 14.5) 16.7, 16. 7 15.1) 17.8) 16.9) 14.9 
nn NN ed do__-_| 29.9) 34.3) 32.3) 34.3) 34.8 36. 0} 41.2) 38. 5) 39. 5) 32.0 
SON, Misc dinnis descend do__._} 45.0) 42.2) 43.6) 48.1) 44.2) 44.8) 58.9) 54.5) 54. 6 43.3 
Ham, sliced 9 eS Re Gis. Jc ey 44.7) 46.4) 59. 3 51.9 51.9) 64.3) 59.7) 60.0) 45.9 
| | | | | 
Lamb, leg of______-_- ail dccin dad do____| 36.4! 36.7) 37.7) 39.4) 39.5) 40. 7| 39. 1; 39.9) 39.2! 39.6 
RR a ee. eC Sree ae do___.| 28.7) 35.1) 32.7) 31.4) 33.8) 33.3) 42.9) 42.4) 42.0) 32.6 
Salmon, canned, red____________- do___.| 36.3) 39.6) 39.6) 35.1) 36.2) 35.6) 29.9) 32.1) 32.2) 33.1 
8, Se ee ..quart__| 11.0) 12.0 -— 10. 3) 10. 0 vey 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 17.0 
| | } | 
Milk, evaporated_______- 15-16-0z. can__| 11.7) 11.8) 11.7} 10.6) 10.1) 10. i 10. 3} 10.0} 10.0) 11.4 
ON EE ..-.--- pound __| 46.8) 50.2) 49.0) 48.5) 47.7) 47.6) 51.5) 51.0) 52. 6 53. 1 
Oleomargarine (all butter substi- | 
SORE ae ee _pound.-_| 24.8) 24.3) 24.1) 29.1) 25.8] 25.9] 30.2) 25. 4) 25. 4) 32. 7 
SE a ie eS do___.| 35.8) 36.5 36.4) 30.7) 30.6) 30.9) 38.8) 41.2) 40. 8} 35.8 
SN EEE PE ee ae ae: do____| 18.4) 18.4 18.5] 21.5) 20.1) 20.3) 23.0) 22.2) 22.2) 18.8 
Vegetable lard substitute..______ do____| 28.1) 27.7) 27.8, 29.2) 28.6) 28.9} 28.4] 27.5! 27.5) 16.6 
Eggs, strictly fresh_._.._._.__- ._dozen__| 26. 7 35. 2) 34.3) 27.5) 30.5) 31.9) 32.7) 35.2) 36. 5) 33. 2 
| 
ES En Sees ae - pound..; 10.0; 9.3) 9.3) 9.7 97) 9.7] 9.5) 9.5) 9.5] 10.8 
NE ge a ae a do....; 5.3) 5.3) 5.3) 42) 43) 43) 5.8) 5. 9} 5.9) 6.6 
OS Pe ae ae do....; 5.2} 5.2) 5.3) 5.5) 5.6] 5.6 6.5) 6.9) 6.9) 3.7 
| TES See Se ee eee do. --| 10.2) 9.8) 9.8) 8.8) 8.5) 8.4) 9.8) 10.0) 10.0) 8.5 
Corn flakes...._____._- 8-oz. package__| 10.9) 10.0 10.1| 11.3) 10.2| 10.0, 10.1] 9.71 9.6 9.9 
Wheat cereal... -_.....-- 28-0z. package-__| 26.4) 26.1) 26.1) 25.5) 25.3) 25.5) 25.4) 25.2) 25.2) 24.3 
ES -pound._| 18.7) 18.9) 18.8) 19.9 19.6) 19.9) 15.6] 15.7) 15.8] 18.3 
SE Cas os see ee do... 10. 6} 10.4) 10.2; 9.2) 8.3) 8.5) 11.5) 10.2) 10.1) 9.8 
RCL do____| 9.5} 12.6) 13.2, 9.1) 11.1) 11.3) 9.9) 11.8) 11.9) 9.6 
IN cali thls sitsatiitboamipindinsi do._..| 5.1) 2.4) 18} 66 18) 22 5.5) 3.1) 3.0] 6.4 
a ae do....| 10.1) 8.1) 6.6) 8.4) 6.3) 7.0) 7.7) 6.0) 5.3) 8&6 
ee Ore ee es i ee ee ee) eee eee Poee 6. 0 
ee ss. os No. 2 can_-_| 13.6} 13.3} 13.8 13.8! 12.1] 12.0) 12.7} 12.9} 13.0) 12.2 
Races ae Ae do____} 14.3} 15.0} 15.1) 14.2) 14.0) 13.8) 17.7) 17.6} 17.5) 15.2 
er I ia. wd hcdr diana do____| 15.3} 15.5} 14.9) 15.5) 15.1) 15.0) 17.9) 18.7] 18.3] 16.8 
Tomatoes, canned --____..______- do____| 14.3) 13.9) 14.0) 13. 5) 14.0 13. 9) 15. Of 14. 1/114. 2 10. | 
eae ke ee oe ae pound._| 7.5} 7.4) 7.5] 8.1) 7.8] 7.8] 7.0] 69 691 7.1 
| ARES SERS Be OE do____| 68.1) 67.0) 67.0) 86.5) 84.6) 86.0) 71.3) 71.4] 71.4) 79.8 
ES eee Ses oe do____| 51. 5| 52.8) 53.8) 55.1) 53.4) 53.4) 52.0} 53.5! 54.1) 45.2 
| Ee a eae do____} 15. 5) 13.9) 13.5) 14.6) 11.8} 11.8) 13.0} 11.7) 11.8) 14.6 
PE ae es es ee ee do__._| 15.6) 14. 5} 14. 5} 13.6} 12.8] 13.0) 13.2] 11.8) 12.0) 14.5 
I, ii cicdengiinselinsttlaabinsusallll dozen __|? 10. 5| 2 9. 9) 2 9. 9/211. 2)212, 3/212, 1) 30. 6} 29.4) 29. 1) 30. 0 
SI as on chads stilcihcdindn mkcktae do__..| 47.0) 64. 5) 61.1) 44.7) 54.5) 55.6] 47.8) 58.7] 58.2) 43. 5) 
| 
1 No. 2% can. 2 Per pound 
1 
; 
: 
i 
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Scranton, Pa. | Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, 1.| Wshington, 
7 Article 1928 1928 1928 1928 
June June| June June| ff 
nal 15, 15, | 15, 15, | | 
1927 | May’ June} 1927 | May) June) 1927 | May) June! 1927 | May) June 
June 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 15 | 15 
—— py By, een ei, AOA Cea (9 88s Ok SRE PRSes ORE Ue eS Se 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts.| Cts. Os | Cis. ons. Cis. | Cts. 
( atioin Git ckik sks adub<csstee pound..| 51. 1) 55.9) 58.9} 35.0) 39. 1) 39.3) 37. 5| 43.5) 44. 8) 46.6) 48.7) 51.9 
il. Round SME bsicSoa ea oe cack hs do___.| 42.6) 47.8) 49. 3) 31. 2) 35.5 35.3) 36.7) 42.1) 44.5) 40.6) 42.9) 44.6 
44 SR vent. ; Hadiathhtawcenineand do_..-| 37.3) 39.9) 40.3) 28.1) 32.1) 31.5) 24.6 29.3) 30.6) 34.1) 35.8) 37.1 
0.6 Chenaic WAIN isn wnssitanione seme 7. 5 este 33.0} 20.6) 24. * 24. 2 22.1 7.2 28.4) 24.8) 27.9) 29.6 
.Y 
Se a do_.__| 12.8, 15.8) 16.1) 15.9) 19,1) 18.8) 14.0] 19.3) 19.0) 13.8) 16.8! 18.1 
8 oO a Se do_._-| 40.0| 37.7) 38. 5| 36.8 36.2| 37.0| 30. 4| 33,3) 31.8) 37.6| 37.2) 36.6 
0.6 Bacon, sliced.......-------------- do....| 50.3) 44.6) 45.6] 57.7) 52.8) 52.9) 46.3) 44.1) 43.6 45.8| 39.2) 39.3 
2 a Se ae wali, 61, 1) 55.0) 55.4) 60. | 57. 5) oe 53. 3) 48.2) 48.2) 57.6) 55.3) 56.1 
eg _.e-----------d0____| 47.8) 47.0) 50.0) 37.4) 40.9) 39.5) 43.3] 46.1) 45.8) 44.4) 46.6] 45.3 
42.5 ara aur Be Nein, Women # cd 44. 5 43.8) 43. 2| 33. 6) 35.0) 34.9) 34.2) 34.4) 34.1) 39.7) 40.3) 40.4 
0.0 Salmon, canned, red___.......--- do____| 34. 5| 36.0) 35.8] 34.4) 36.8) 37.3) 34.8] 37.2) 37.6) 31.4) 34.5) 35.0 
’ oe a ae quart__ 12. 13.0) 18.0 ag 12.9 mA 12. 5 14. 4 14. 4 15.0} 15.0} 15.0 
filk, ev _...--15-16 02, can__| 11.9} 11.9) 11.8} 10.7) 10.1) 10.1) 11.8) 11.7) 11.7) 11.9] 11.9] 11.9 
11.0 i. 5 ine _--poand._] 52. y 56.6 56.1) 50. y 51.0) 51.1) 50. 7 53. 6 ae 54.4) 58.3) 57.4 
2 argarine (all butter substitutes) | | 53 
st ess se a Blas dais pound..| 28.0) 26.8) 27.3) 28.3) 25.3) 25.0) 28.2) 28.4) 28.5) 28.9) 27.1] 27.2 
: RL, SR ERS do_.--| 35.9 37.9) 38.4] 34.9) 36.1) 35.2) 36.8) 37.1, 37.8) 39.9) 40.4] 39.9 
7 RR > OS OR, do....| 19.1) 18.8) 18.9 20.6) 19 9 20.0} 18.3) 17.9 180 7. 3.8 8 
og /egetable lard substitute_........do_.._| 26.1) 25.6) 26.2) 27.6) 26.9) 27.6) 27.5, 27.6) 27.6) 24. : ‘ 
Rose strictly RS dozen__| 35. , 39. 8 41.1) 31.7) 34 ° 34. 4) 26.3) 34.6) 33. 3} 35. 2} 39.8) 41.1 
} } a 
L. . Addo cacsenues sound ._| 10.7) 10.6) 10.8) 9.7) 9.6 9.6 10.4| 10.2 10.2; 9.0) 89 8.9 
' Seer... een ee 5.9 6.0) 6.0) 52) 5.2 5.1) 5.6 5.5 5.4) 57) 5.9 5.9 
09 Cera mitliien ou... 2....-.-2..t.é65.1 26 2a Ze =o + a a + +t + 7 =: 
q Rolled GGMBMitk..... <b dd.-0nk do_...| 97 98 99 9.0) 8&7 8 4 9.7 9.7) 9.4) 9. . 
5 ae SNS. eal 
Cornflakes_.............8-02. were ey 10.2, 10.1; 9.9} 10.4; 9.6) 9.6) 11.0) 10.0) 10.3) 9.6) 9.4) 9.4 
9 Wheist cereal oe 28-0z. package_.| 25.1) 25. 3 25. 6} 27. 2; 26. 8) 26.7) 27.5) 27.9) 28.1) 24.5; 24.7) 24.8 
24.3 Macaroni) 5. 3... 2.224). 22-. pound._| 22.9} 22.8) 22.9) 18.2) 17.6) 17.7, 18.9) 19.0) 19.2) 22.5] 22.9) 22.6 
18.0 SRR a a do....| 11.0) 10. 6 10. 2} 12.0) 10.1) 10.3) 10.9) 10.4) 10.2) 11.4) 10.6) 10.8 
“ boca 9 | 
Dees, Ma cas 85. 5hs do...-} 10. 6) 11.6) 11.7 -. 7 +? <a - 7 = +. ee 5 + 
IL3 i et SP do....| 5.6) 3.5, 3.0) 52] 2 , 2, 27) 2 ‘ ‘ ' 
6 OO a Pe do....| 9.3) 83) 6.7) 88 7.1) 5.7 10.0) 81 7.7) 88 84) 7.3 
7.6 ee ee Se ee do____| me 9.1) 5.7] 10.0, 83) 5.8 11.5) 96 65 68) 7.9) 5.1 
we ; | | 
Beans, baked_..........---- No. 2can__| 11.3, 11.4) 11.5} 12.0) 11.5) 11.7] 10.7] 10.6 10.3} 10.0) 10.5) 10.3 
11.6 Corn, CMMMIN........5-.5....--- do___.| 16.6) 16.9) 17.5] 16.9) 18.1) 18.2) 14. 7| 15.4, 15.0} 14.4) 15.4) 15.1 
— Peas, canned _.............-- ----do...-| 17,4) 17.5) 17. 6) 18.4) 18.9) 19.1) 15.4) 16.3) 15.7) 15.9) 15.4) 15.4 
ro Tomatoes, canned ___..........-- do__..| 12.7 ve 12. 1)117.2115.8/115.8, 13.8) 13.6) 13.3) 10.1) 10.5) 10.3 
“ | } } ~» 
Onget....cccieebeiis ies yound_._| 7.2) 7.1) 7.2 7.4) 7.1) 7.1) 7.9) 7.8) 7.9) 71) 69) 7.1 
1.0 RRS i o.._.| 71.2} 70.3) 68.1] 76. 5| 76.1) 75.7 84.5) 83.8) 85.0) 91.7} 95.0) 94.3 
81.3 Coffee --...-.---.---.------------do....} 50.1] 50.5) 50.4] 49.1) 51.0} 51.2) 49.8) 52.2) 52. 2| 42.2) 47.8) 48.1 
a PRUNE... nalisapeaiibicnadw ase aie do._.| 16,2) 14.5) 14.1) 13.7) 12.2) 12,2) 15.4) 13.9) 14.4) 16.6) 14,2) 14.1 
12. | } | 
j Rating. ccmeibthietdusy covaccsecd do 4 14.7) 13.9) 13.9) 14.1) 13.2) 13.) 15.4) 13.8) 14.3) 14.3) 13.8) 13.8 
a9 congue ee dozen__| 33.2) 32. 5) 32. 3}212.2| 29. 2) 29.6) 29.5) 28.3) 27.7] $1.3) 28.3) 20.1 
2. en nt RS NE ee do_...| 56.7] 68.6) 69. 2} 45. 2) 57.0) 57.8) 44.9) 69,2) 68.6) 52.2) 75.2) 72.5 
8.2 | 
“ 1 No. 2% can. ? Per pound. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreage 
in the retail cost of food * in June, 1928, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1927, and May, 1928. Fo, 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods; these cities have been scheduled ‘by the bureau ai 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based oy 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and op 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 


eo at et + CP 





TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1928, Coy. 
PARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1928, JUNE, 1927, AND WITH THE AVERAGE Cost 
IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 















































| . 
> _| Percentage de- | Percentage de. 

I — crease, June, 1928, | | crease, June, 1928, 

’ inumuan. | compared with— | ’ inerease, compared with— 

City es En oe nse City June, 1928, ——— ~ 

compared| June Ma compared } - 
: , May, | : June, May, 
with 1913 | 1927 1928 | with 1913 | " 199k 

a — 

= Se 56.5 4.9 1.5 ||} Minneapolis - - - ---- 55. 6 2.4 0.3 
Baltimore__......_- 58.4 2.4 Se 5 " (ESTES ee ee 4.3 20 
Birmingham -__--_-_-- 57.2 1.6 yee | eRe 47.2 2.1 1.4 
ee 51.6 3.7 1.4 || New Haven____-_--- 53.9 | 3.1 0. 
Bridgeport______-. = ee 4.1 0.9 || New Orleans____._- 50.0 3.0 1.6 
SS “See 56.7 3.3 0.1 || New York_....__-- 54.0 | 4.2 23 
pe ae a 4.8 +) 6 SRS: aay aa 2.9 | 0.7 
en _ th ee aa rk 2. 2 }} es ag = eS 46.1 8.5 0.2 
aS aoe 5 . =f 8  — Vee lel ell 7.0 0.7 
Cincinnati___---.-- 57.2 4.2 1.1 || Philadelphia__.___- 582 1.6 1.3 

| | 
Cleveland__...._--- 54.3 3.8 1.0 || Pittsburgh____..--- 51.8 | 5.9 1.1 
CoN ce. on oulnimainanips 7.6 10.6 || Portland, Me-_...--/........-- 3. 3 0.9 
pO Se 52.7 10.7 0.7 || Portland, Oreg__-__- 38. 1 1.8 | 11.) 
a oe 39.1 6.0 10.2 || Providence_______-_- 51.8 3.8 | 1.1 
ee ee 58.3 7.1 1.1 || Richmond --_--_--- | 61. 2 2.5 0.0 
| 
Fall River_......-- 48.8 4.8 |)... ae ee 3.2 | 0.7 
eR. dno th ccwgcdend 3.2 Soe 3 ee 56. 4 4.6 | 0.2 
Indianapolis. --.-.- 50.4 5.1 SE eg Ff . SS Bee 4.9 | 21 
Jacksonville_____.. r 41.7 5.9 10.3 || Salt Lake City__-_- 32.0 ek | 11,6 
Kansas City____._- 51.1 3.3 0.5 |} San Francisco_.-.-_- | 47.7 nF | 10,1 
Little Rock______.- 46.0 0.0 1.6 || Savannah__.....__- a 3.2 | 1.2 
Los Angeles. ___-_--- 37.8 3.9 1.4 || Scranton.._......_- 61.2 1.8 0.6 
Louisville_._..._--- 53.9 2.0 i aoe 42.4 4.2 | 10.1 
Manchester -------- 50.0 2.3 1.7 || Springfield, Ill. --_-|......-..- 2.8 | 0.7 
Memphis. - -__-.---- 46.4 1.0 0.8 || Washington, D. C__| 61.3 10.3 | 0.8 
Milwaukee____.-.-- 54.8 4.2 0.8 
| | _ 
1 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
June 99.5 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 5! 
cities sent in a report promptly. The en Poca 46 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 

ort, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
and, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, 





3 For list of articles see note 1, p. 158. 
4‘ The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have bee! 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, Springfield, IIL., 
and Washington, D. C. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in June, 1928: 


Percentage of reports received 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR JUNE, 1928 


Item 





Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received_-..--__- 





T 


household use. 


United | 


| 
| 





Geographic division 














States | yx, | ' | 
North South North | South 
| Atlantie | Atlantie | Central | Central Western 
| | a 
99.5 100 | 100 | 100 | 99.4 97.0 
| 
46 14 8 | 14 | 7 3 








Retail Prices of Coal in the United States ” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, June 15, 1927, and May 15 
and June 15, 1928, for the United States and for each of the 

cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 

quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include charges 
for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for 


The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


TaBLe 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY _ 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 

















15, 1928 
1913 1927 1928 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania ant hracite— 
Stove— 
Average price____.__.........- $7. 99 $7.46 $15. 06 $14, 74 | $14, 89 
Index (1913=100)__......______ 103, 4 96.6 194.9 190. 8 192.7 
Chestnut— 
Average price_______..__.____- $8, 15 $7. 68 $14, 70 $14, 46 $14. 61 
Index (1913=100)__......______ 103, 0 97.0 185. 7 182, 7 184.6 
Bituminous— 
verage price_______......_...___- $5. 48 $5. 39 $8. 89 $8. 69 $8. 72 
Index (1913=100)_..........- 100,8 99.2 63.6 ; 160. 4 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
HE Ne $5. 88 $4, 83 $7. 37 $7. 37 $7.37 - 
° Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and i spc issues 
ofthe Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR Howugp 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND Jt NE 


15, 1928—C ontinued 
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Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ETE LE 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

Bituminous 
Boston, Mass.: 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Butte, Mont.: 
EE ee ee 
Charleston, S. C.: 
Bituminous 
Chicago, I1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 
ESI 9 gi A at A: 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


Chestnut 
ER ie ko Bink Suktemlatag neeaea 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Denver, Colo.: - 
Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 

Bituminous 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


EET Tat oe ep: 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 


ee rr 


Houston, Tex.: 


ERIS. I SIG, SL en SSS Mare 


Indianapolis, Ind.: 
EE Se eee oe 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Ee See ee ee 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Furnace 


pO NRE eet ROE aE EE | 
Little Rock, Ark.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

_, ERB ------------------------------- 

SERIES Tae ee TS 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

EES ARE 2 ea oN ea 
Louisville, Ky.: 

PRONE iss: Jae ick ocheuioge 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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WON TUT Vv 





| j —= 
1913 1927 | 1928 
| Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 1e | 
1 $7. 70 1 $7. 24 1 $15. 50 1 $15. 00 15.9 
17,93 17,49 1 14. 75 114. 50 | 14.7 
SORE ae STN 8. 11 7.89 |  & 
4. 22 4.01 7.10 6. 92 08 
8. 25 7. 50 15. 75 15. 50 15, 
8. 25 7.75 15. 50 15. 25 15,9 
SE SD oreo 14. 50 14. 50 14.5) 
eacwecececoo|coccccsocece 14. 50 14. 50 14,50 
6. 75 6. 54 13. 79 13. 46 13.71 
6. 99 6. 80 13. 38 13. 06 13.3] 
ee ee 10. 95 10. 87 10.8 
16.75 16.75 11. 00 11. 00 11.00 
8. 00 7. 80 16. 50 16. 00 16, 28 
8. 25 8. 05 16. 00 15. 70 15. 95 
4. 97 4. 65 9. 12 8.18 &. 30 
3. 50 3. 38 7. 07 6. 44 6.44 
7. 50 7. 25 15. 05 15. 00 15.00 
7. 75 7. 50 14. 55 14. 50 14. 45 
4.14 4.14 8. 94 8. 36 8. 39 
\pPoai se RE eee MARCA birch 7.00 6. 22 6, 28 
a 14. 50 15. 00 14.00 
8. 25 7.21 11.71 12. 10 11.70 
8. 88 9. 00 15. 75 15. 72 15.7 
8. 50 8. 50 15. 75 15. 72 15,75 
5. 25 4, 88 9, 32 9. 9.97 
8.00 7.45 15. 00 15. 50 15.50 
8. 25 7.65 14. 50 15. 00 15.00 
5. 20 5. 20 9. 28 9.15 8, 0 
8. 25 7.43 16. 25 16: 00 16.00 
8. 25 7.61 15. 75 15.75 15, 
es 11. 60 11. 60 11. 60 
3.81 3.70 6. 96 6. 69 6. 4 
7. 50 7.00 12. 00 13. 00 13,00 
ae ee Fees ee 12. 90 12. 40 12. 20 
ee a 14. 67 14, 17 13, 83 
4.39 3.94 7. 60 7. 56 7.41 
Seer ee SAPS YARRA 2: 14. 00 13. 50 13. 0 
6. 00 5. 33 10. 50 10. 15 9, 65 
13. 52 12. 50 15. 25 16. 50 16. 50 
4. 20 4. 00 6. 58 6. 30 | 6. 58 
[382] 
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TaBLe 1.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
































SE. HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 
NE 15, 1928—Continued 
= 1913 1927 | 1928 
City, and kind of coal = _ 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May 15 June 15 
Manchester, N. A.: ; 
~~ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eb na checntingien wn ativan $10. 00 $8. 50 $17. 08 $16. 25 $16. 50 
CE i in Dine nnccindn maceineiinaien 10.00 | 8. 50 16, 83 16. 00 16. 25 
= Memphis, Tenp.: 
“40 Bituminous - --..---.-.---------------- 24.34 34,22 8. 75 6. 35 6. 37 
47 Milwaukee, Wis.: . 
_ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
. OOS SEY TEES ee ee oe here 8.00 7.85 16. 40 15.75 15. 95 
1 le thts ica encknnamieint 8. 25 8. 10 15, 95 15. 45 15. 65 
Bituminous - - ..-.-..---.--------<0+0-- 6. 25 5.71 9. 32 8.91 9. 05 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
‘ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
‘ i ic ennnnitn nnigtenwosscaaiind 9. 25 9. 05 17.91 17. 75 17.95 
> RR PEE Se SRB cy Sh 9. 50 9. 30 17. 45 17.45 17. 65 
: Dituittas = <ndnkeectansnsousean 5. 89 5.79 11. 06 11.61 11. 66 
" wv Mobile, Ala.: 
4. ETT Eee ENE oda SES) Road SRRney gecitenr 9. 35 9, 27 9. 27 
Newark, N. J.: , 
‘as Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ong a IE ly A RE Sets 6. 50 6. 25 13. 80 13. 50 13. 70 

oe OL Ca ties chconctsacdokbekeses 6.75 6. 50 13. 25 13. 00 13. 25 
7 New Haven, Conn.: 

0. 87 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

7 ik. jcaticcuandindwcccdaumotisl 7.50 6. 25 14. 55 14, 40 14. 60 
LL. O GE cinsiathermsindthonogtiome 7.50 6. 25 14. 55 14, 40 14. 60 

New Orleans, La.: 

nas BitumiRems . . ......-.2-cncceccecsocee- 2 6.06 2 6. 06 9. 32 9. 25 9. 29 
+e~ New York, N. Y.: : 
re Pennsylvania anthracite— 

- i SS NES eR 7.07 6. 66 14. 08 14. 25 14. 46 
se Sonal cinta cate lores aepgeies 7.14 6. 80 13.79 13.75 13. 96 
as Norfolk, Va.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

i Seance os csstee cient tb adenoid nlgn el pn. anes vob ai eek offen ec nisadiaapeti ial 14. 50 14.00 14.00 
10. 9 EN GRRE RE TES Se SSE RET, Wel a5 14. 50 14. 00 14.00 
14. RES ED a OTS SNES Ss A Ais 8. 57 8. 55 8. 55 
8. 0 Omaha, Nebr.: 

- Di iliks ween wn ctneesdonassatlla 6. 63 6. 13 9. 68 9. 08 9. 10 
Oe Peoria, Ill: 
EE RR EE Se SMR CER 6.99 6. 86 6. 82 
. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
14.0 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
11. 70 RT NE EN EI ee Ae 17.16 1 6. 89 1 14. 89 1 13. 61 1 13.82 
ALES ALARA. colada as! 17, 38 17.14 114, 39 113. 32 1 13. 57 
we Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

oa Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ry Chek 555 iS sisi chk 8.00 7.44 14. 88 14. 75 14. 56 
¥. vi IE SI aE 33.16 $3.18 5. 85 5. 29 5. 19 

Portland, Me.: 

15. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

15.00 SE TE See SOT ER RRS OMe od 16. 32 16. 32 16. 32 
ot " Shin. dada dapornatedas duties didmslabuedl™” cia wheuks 16. 32 16, 32 16. 32 

vi Portland, Oreg.: 
ERIE SER cei ole 9, 79 9. 66 12. 61 13. 35 12. 54 
" Providence, R. L.: 

16.09 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Li. ea ES 48. 25 ‘7.50 415.75 415. 50 415.50 

11.60 ‘ ES SR eee 48.25 47.75 415. 50 415. 50 415.50 

' Richmond, Va.: 
6. 9 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sii ls indi pwwndeomene 8. 00 7. 25 15. 00 13. 83 14. 00 
13.00 :. “ee ewe 8. 00 7. 25 15. 00 13. 83 14. 00 
: ek ec mnbntiiinel 5. 50 4. 94 9. 21 8. 28 8. 40 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

12.0 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

13,83 inc inwedtennindnewtbinteduvunecnbiadiunawcakbaldan 14. 35 14. 10 14. 35 
= " EEE NOT SSN TE TEE AM TEs 13. 90 13. 75 14.00 
(ol St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

13.00 | eae 8. 44 7. 74 16. 65 16. 35 16. 40 

9.65 ACV TRS maser 8. 68 7. 99 16. 20 15. 95 16. 15 
. ES RAR AR ge ea 3. 36 3. 04 7.12 5. 88 5.91 | 

16. 0 ' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

as ? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 


* Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 
‘The ave price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
delivered in bin. 
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HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, JUNE 15, 1927, AND MAY 15 AND TUNG 
15, 1928—Continued a 
1913 | 4927 1928 
City, and kind of coal nen wen: . 
Jan. 15 July 15 June 15 May15 | June}; 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EROS Eee: Seer $9. 20 | $9. 05 $17. 90 | $17. 75 | $17.9: 
I ie FS ee 9. 45 9. 30 17. 45 | 17. 45 | 17. 65 
SE A eT 6. 07 | 6. 04 11. 23 | 11, 82 11.8 
Salt Lake City, Utah: | | 
Colorado anthracite— | 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___......_.. 11. 00 | 11. 50 18. 00 | 18. 00 18.0) 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed-_-__._......_-_-| 11. 00 | 11. 50 | 18. 00 | 18. 00 18, (6 
ACTS <A SUES 4 5. 64 | 5. 46 | 7.27 | 8. 48 8. if 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
| ESS eon 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 | 25. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— | 
SS Seas aes! 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 5) 
| EE: TY ES 12. 00 | 12. 00 15. 60 | 16. 25 | 16, 13 
Savannah, Ga.: | 
a SAA ae EF eee Pane ee Oe TS 5 10. 63 | $ 10. 63 510,00 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TENS SERN leone, MeN 4, 25 4.31 | 10, 47 “10. 03 10.2% 
ENN 2 RS Sib 4. 50 4. 56 10. 22 | 9. 83 10. 08 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ESE: 1 ee os 0 7. 63 7. 70 10. 14 | 10, 14 | 9. 66 
Springfield, I1.: 
AE ey FE 4. 44 | 4.44 4. 44 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





| 
38 | 115, 25 1 14. 86 15.11 
53 | 1 





NE nee: caphensiprattalcine a wig adnate’ 17. 50 17, 1 

EEE Ee Se $5, Sok 17.65 17. 14. 73 | 114, 49 1 14.74 
Bituminous— .- | 

es OO Oe ee wt ce eamaslowcicensesece 1 10. 67 | 110. 33 | 10. 50 

Prepared sizes, high volatile.__.___|.......____- SE 18.75 | 1 8. 63 | 8. 63 

Run of mine, mixed... .-..........-- iidaupadedahdheneraanietdwes 17. 78 | 17. 60 | 7, 60 





1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 


The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, stove 
and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 1913 
to 1925, and for each month from January, 1927, through June, 1928. 
An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each month 


has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain 
the relative price. 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATES 































































































HOUSE ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1928 
? JUNE aieesiickenas 
——- Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash Bituminous 
——— | te — —_ 
Stor } 
Year and month tove Chestnut 
une J} SS —| Average Relative 
Average Relative | Average Relative Price | __s~Price 
price price price price 
: ERSTE SLES mers Same 3 
O17. 1913— 
116 Average for year___.....___ $7. 73 | 100. 0 $7. 91 100. 0 $5. 43 100.9 
11. 8§ janine... 7. 7. 99 | 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100. 8 
Jul¥ cbteindhé. beta, 23 7. 46 | 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5. 39 99. 2 
914 | 
18. (i : JoneMPordesse. ogo 7. 80 100. 9 8.00 | 101.0 5.97 109.9 
18. 0 Faly spnghoctapytlds <aisat-peiey 7. 60 98, 3 7.78 | 98. 3 5. 46 100. 6 
. 915 
ge | Ie | 7.83 101.4 7.99 | 101.0 5.71 105, 2 
- July, ccaeba el osiciaDien 7. 54 97.6 7.73 | 97.7 5. 44 100. 1 
a 1916— 
~ Janutye 8 7. 93 | 102. 7 8.13 | 102. 7 5. 69 104.8 
a sR 5 aS SH 8.12 | 105. 2 8. 28 | 104. 6 5. 52 101.6 
1, id aw 
1917 
- Janutitadiescec cc. 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 6. 96 128. 1 
10. 0 jay. 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 | 115.7 7.21 132.7 
1918— 
10% Ty AN Sen aed ee 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 | 126. 7 7. 63 | 141.3 
“¥- Sealy cette 9. 96 128.9 10. 07 | 127.3 7.92 145.8 
1919— 
P Jouties....c2.5 11. 51 149. 0 11.61 | 146. 7 7. 90 145.3 
9. 66 Pahy idle oe 12.14 157.2 12.17 | 153.8 8. 10 149.1 
44 1920— 
Ry a 12. 59 | 162.9 12.77 161.3 8. 81 162. 1 
aly cain eaiinns dhs i 14, 28 184. 9 14. 33 181. 1 10. 55 194. 1 
ie, fe 1921— 
oa a 15. 99 207. 0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217.6 
a Saly...eieee, i SU 14. 90 | 192. 8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 47 192.7 
: 11% 1922— } 
‘a eee! Se ee 14. 98 | 193. 9 15. 02 189. 8 9. 89 182. 0 
a bY sce Sia hs sks Si! 14. 87 | 192. 4 14. 92 188, 5 9. 49 174.6 
1923- } 
ees 15. 43 | 199. 7 15. 46 | 195. 3 11. 18 205.7 
ae) AS RS, RI 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 | 190. 1 10. 04 134.7 
: 1924— 
This Jem 15.77 204. 1 15. 76 | 199. 1 9. 75 179. 5 
eli: RE Aa 15. 24 197. 2 15. 10 190. 7 8. 94 164. 5 
1925— | 
ond ees ae 15.45 200. 0 15.37 194. 2 9. 24 170.0 
a aby Saag Roa 15.14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158.5 
tove 1926— 
a19 hr age | Oe a a ee (4) (‘) (‘) (4) 9. 74 179.3 
1913 Saly cael oe oe | 15. 43 199. 7 15. 19 191.9 8.70 160. 1 
998 1927— 
iit eee, SS 15. 66 202. 7 15. 42 194.8 9. 96 183.3 
aces Pohewne. Gu... 5... 15. 65 202. 6 15. 44 195. 0 9. 86 181.4 
eee | PE TS: 15. 60 201.9 15. 36 194. 0 9. 74 179.3 
mth Apiigeer. BEKO | 14. 94 193. 4 14. 61 184. 6 8. 95 164.7 
tain oi en” EEE RTE 14. 88 192. 6 14. 53 183. 6 8. 88 163. 4 
FUN Me ees 15. 06 194. 9 14. 70 185.7 8. 89 163.6 
i: fo es RN age 15. 15 196, 1 14. 81 187. 1 8.91 163.9 
ae. te RE 15. 15 196. 1 14. 80 187.0 8. 99 165. 4 
September......... 15. 38 199. 1 15. 03 189. 9 9. 20 169.3 
i. RRR TS 15. 42 199. 6 15. 07 190. 4 9. 33 171.7 
Nove@aers. ..... 25... a., 15. 44 199.9 15. 07 190. 5 9. 32 171.5 
2p omer Sea eae 15. 45 199.9 15, 08 190. 6 9. 31 171.3 
ees ee 15. 44 199. 8 15. 08 190. 6 9:30 171.1 
Fommua eoos i... 15. 44 199. 9 15. 09 190. 6 9. 28 170.8 
Mente 15. 43 199. 8 15. 08 190. 5 9. 26 170.4 
ADO eas ce 14. 95 193. 4 14. 64 185. 0 8. 94 164. 6 
Mays. Mae os 14. 74 190. 8 14. 46 182.7 8. 69 159.9 
JUNO cou cn... 14. 89 192. 7 14. 61 184. 6 8.72 160.4 
' Insufficient data. 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States 


HE net price per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use jy 
+ each of 51 cities is shown in the following table. In Tablp 
1 the average family consumption of manufactured gis is 
assumed to be 3,000 cubic feet per month. In cities where a seryic¢ 
charge or a sliding scale is in operation, families using less thay 
3, 000 cubic feet per month pay a somewhat higher rate than here 
show n, while those consuming more than this amount pay a lowe 
rate. The figures here given are believed to represent quite closely 
the actual monthly cost of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average 
wage-earner’s family. Prices for natural gas and for manufactured 
and natural tans gas are shown in Table 2 for those cities where 
it is in general use. These prices are based on an estimated average 
family consumption of 5,000 cubic feet per month. 
TABLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON 4 


FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
APRIL, 1913, TO ot he — BY CITIES 








| | 
|Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. |Apr. | aes Laer. |Apr. \May = June June’ June June June June 
City | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 






































15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | or | 1921 1922 | 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1998 
Atfante.........- 'g1. ool$1. 00 $1. 00/81. 00 $1. 00 $1. 00 $1. 15 $1. 15 SL 90 $1. a 65/$1. 55/$1. 55)$1. 55, $1.5 
Baltimore____--_- | .90) .80 -75| .75) .75| .75) .75) .75, .92) .92) .85) .85) .85 "8 
Birmingham- .-_--- | 1.00) .95) "951 .95| .95| .95| .95) .95, .88 .88 .80) .80 .80 .80 -80} .8) 
Boston.........-- -81| .81; .80 .80 .80 .86| 1.05| 1.08 1.40) 1.32, 1.25| 1.20 1.18 1.18 11s, 1.18 
Bridgeport_____- | esi 1.00 1.00) 1.00, 1.00 - 1. 10) 1.10 _« 1.50) 1.50) 1.45) 1.45, 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 
Buffalo_._._....__| 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00 1.00 1.00) Ls 1.45) 1.45) ihe | 96 Wea. ‘od eS 
ie ee ea 1.49) 1.49) 1.49 1.49 1.49, 1.49) 1.49) 1.49) 2.10 2.10, 2 19 2.10) 2.10 2.10, 2.10 210 
Charleston, 8. C_| 1.10) 1.10) 1. 10) 1.10, 1.00 1.10) 1.10) 1.25) 1.55 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
Chicago_____.___- | .80) .80, .80) .80) .80) .72) .90) .87| 1.20 1.07) 1.07) 1.021 1.02) 1.02) 1.02) .% 
Cleveland________ | 180) 580 80 -80, 280, .80 7 80, 80 ou +80) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.25) 1.2 
| ! | | { 
Denver _........- | 85 .80, .80| .80, .80) .85| .95| .95, .95 .95] .95| .95) .95 .95) .40) .w 
Detroit___. | .75| .75, .75) .75) .75) .75| .79| .79 85.79) .79 82) .82) 679 79 
Fall River__.___- | .80} .80 .80) .80 .80) .95| .95) 1.05 1.25) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 
Houston____..__- | 1.00} 1.00 1.00) 1.00, 1.00, 1.00) 1.00] 1.09 1.09 1.09) 1.09 1.09) 1.05 _____|_- 
Indianapolis.....| .60| .55) .55] _ e 55} .60| .60, .90 1.20) 1.15) 1.15) 1.10 1.05) 1.05, .9 
| 
Jacksonville_____“ 1.20) 1.20 1.15] 1.15) 1.15) 1.25) 1.25) 1.50 1.75 1.65] 1.65, 1.97) 1.97 1.97 1.92) 1.9 
Manchester _____- 1. 10 1.10 1.00) 1.00} 1.00, 1.00) 1.18) 1.18 1.58) 1.48) 1.48) 1.38) 1.38 1.38) 1.38) 1.3 
Memphis_.__...-} 1.00} 1.00 1.00) 1.00 .93) .93| .93| 1.27 1.35) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20, 1.20 1.20) 1.20 1. 
Milwaukee______- .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .90| .90! .86| .82} .82) .82| .82) .8 
Minneapolis- - - -- . 85) .80 .80) a P -77| 95) .95) 1.28) 1.02) 1.05 sie ~95, .97; .96) 
Mobile______.___- saad 1.10 1.10) 1.10 1.10) 1.10) 1.35; 1.35 1.80 1.80 Lad 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.76 1.76 
Newark.__._.____ 1.00, .90 .90} .90, .90) .97| .97| 1.15 1.40 1.25] 1.25) 1.20) 1.20 1.20, 1.20 1.0 
New Haven_____- 90, .90 .90) .90} .90| 1.00) 1.10) 1.10 1.27) 1.18) 1.18) 1.18) 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 
New Orleans____- 1.10) 1.00; 1.00} 1.00, 1.00) 1.00} 1.30) 1.30 1.30 1.45) 1.30) 1.30, 1.30, 1.30 1.30) 1.30 
New York_______ 7 84). 83) | ~ 83] .85) .87 1.40, 1.31) 1.23 oe 1.28) 1. 23) 1.24) 1.2 
| | | | 
Norfolk. ....._._- 1.00} 1.00 1.00) 1.00; 1.00 1.20, 1.20] 1.60 1.40 1.40 - 1.40) 1.40) 1.33, 1.33) 1.33 
Omaha___________| 1.15] 1.15 1.15) 1.00, 1.00) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 1.47) 1.18) 1.18) 1.18) 1.08) 1.08) 1. 0s) 1.00 
Peoria._........__| .90| .90, .90| .90 .85| .85| .85| .85| 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1.20 
Philadelphia____- 1.00} 1.00 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00] 1.00) 1.00 1.00, 1.00) 1.00 1.00, 1.00; 1.00, 1.00 1.0 
Pittsburgh. _____- si 1.00 1.00 1.09 1.00| 1.00) 1.00).___. |--=»- | ‘ils ets | Biers Saas | oor R 
| | 
Portland, Me___-| 1.10 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00) 1.00 1.40) 1.40, 1.85) 1.65) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.50) 1.42) 1.42 
Portland, Oreg_..| .95, .95 .95| .95 .95| .95| .95| .95| 1.38) 1.25) 1.16) 1.16) 1.16) 1.19) 1.17) 1.1 
Providence.____.| .85| .85! .85| .85! .85! 1.00) 1.30) 1.30 1.42! 1.42) 1.22) 1.22) 1.17! 1.17) 1.13) 1.13 
Richmond_-__.-..| .90) .90, .90| .80) .80 .80) 1.00) 1.00 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.29 1.29 1% 
Rochester ___.___- | 95 ” 95) .95| 95, .95| .95| .95, 1.18) 1.10 _ 1. 00 ss 1.00) 1.00 1.0 
| 
St. Louis.____.._- | .80) .80 80 75} .75| .75} .85 1.05) 1.05] 1.00, 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00 
St. Paul_........| 95) .90, .90] .85| .85) .85| .85] .85/ 1.00/ 1.00) .85| .85| .85) .90 mw) =.) 
Salt Lake City_.| .87| .87| .87| .87| .87| .87| 1.15] 1.35 1.57, 1.57| 1.57| 1.57] 1.54) 1.53) 1.52 1.51 
San Francisco....| .75| .85, .85| .85| .85, .85 .95| 1.05, 1.02} .92| 1.00) 1.05, .95) .95 «4 
Savannah..___._-|.....]_.... | Rates Pee foeoni | eae Men | 1.25, 1.60 1.45 rie 1.45) 1 > 1,45) 1.45, 1.4 
Scranton_........ | ..95) 95.95) 95) .95, 1.15) 1.30) 1.30 1.70 1.60) 1.60) 1.60) 1.50) 1.50) 1.40 1.40 
ERR | 1.00] 1.00 1.00) 1.00 1.00 1.20) 1.20) 1.45 1.45 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.40 145 
Springfteld, Il__-| 1.00} 1.00 1.00) 1.00) 1.00, 1.00) 1.16) 1.10 1.40 1.40) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.25) 1.25 1. 
Washington,D.C.| .93) .93, 93) 93) .80, 90) 95) 95, 1.25 1.05 1.06 1.00) 1.00, 1.00) 1.00 1.00 
| 
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TABLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMP- 
TION OF —. FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO JUNE, 
128, BY C 5 


Natural gas 








Es |e Pay a Pek a | 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. ‘Age. Apr. Apr. Apr. |Apr. |May “re June; Rat. June|June| _ 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 16, | 16, 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 

1913 1914 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 1919 1920 | 1921 rose | 1968 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1938 












ee 


- |\— |-—_ - I 
Bidfiele. <5. $0. 30) $0. 30/$0. 30 $0. 30|$0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 35 $0. 35|$0. 35)$0. 42)_--_-|__-.- | ee eee ees ee 


Cincinnati. ------ .30} .80] .30;} .30) .85| .35) .85/- .35) -.35 80 6, = %. ~' a. mee +: a 75 
Cleveland__----- - . 30 - 80) 30 30 30 30 35 35 35 P . 60 , 
. 30 aa } 


Seiieed anata 












































Dallas....--..---| .45) .45) .45) .45 45| 145 .45| .68| .68| .68) .68| .74| .74) .79 .79 
Houston..-------|----- Be Soe Wee for Mates Sree tis Tatts Tae Ryne Rie Bee 
Kansas City ----- 27; .27| .27| .27| .30| .60} .80) .80) .90} .90) .95) .95) .95| .95| 95 .95 
Little Rock. ----- 40} 40) 40, 40, 40, 40, 45.45) 45, 45] 45 65, 65, 65.65). 65 
Los Angeles_.....|....-]..-.- | whee We oA Tee Sk, Sees: 2 ete, tects See, Boew Bens 91, .91 
Louisville......-.|...-.-. 45) .45) .45 .45 .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45 1.45) .45) .45 
Pittsburgh... - | .28| .28] .28 28 .28) .28| .35| .35| .45) .50| .50| .53| .60| .60, .60| .60 








Manufactured and natural gas mixed 











"ony | ___ leo. o2 62'$0. wo 90. 0.8, 65 80. 65)$0. 65 
$0. 76. 73 } 88) 68 


l Nl 
Buffale........... Lest a ee! | itl | FR | eee. FESR Ee VRE 
Los Angeles. ----- TR ee - 68 | $0. 68}s0. 68) $0. 68 $0. 7590. 75 





r 











From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1921; March 15, June 15, Sep- 
tember 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924; and June 15 and 
December 15, 1925, 1926, and 1927, and June 15, 1928. These prices 
are based on an estimated average family consumption of 3,000 cubic 
feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in June, 1928, showed an increase 
of 27.4 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1927, to June, 
1928, there was a decrease of eight-tenths of 1 per cent in the price of 
gas. 
TaBLe 3.—-AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFAC- 


TURED GAS IN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 
CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1928 


— 
































{ ba. . 
| Average Relative | Average | Relative 

Date | net price price | Date net price| price 

} 

pe. SEO 5. 5s | $0. 95 | 100.0 || Mar. 15, 1923__........--.-._- $1. 25 131.6 
i“ <  hReESSet 94 ya" — RSS 1. 24 130. 5 
pF /- . hs SPER OSTEE . 93 07.9 || Gept. 15, 1028___............_. 1. 24 130. 5 
i ee . 92 96.8 || Dec. 15, 1923__............-.-- 1. 25 131.6 
i li aE ii 2a OL 95.8 || Mar. 15, 1924.__..._....._.._- 1. 24 130. 5 
Se < RGEFRLAIG 95 100.0 || June 15, 1924... 1. 24 130.5 
 _ i aepats 1. 04 109.5 || Sept. 15, 1924.__.........._... 1. 24 130. 5 
>. . os 1. 09 114.7 || Dec. 15, 1924_.....-.-..--...-- 1. 24 130. 5 
Merit... 1. 82 138.9 || June 15, 1925____.............. 1.23 129. 5 
Sept. 15, wh EE A 1.31 137.9 || Dec. 15, 1925..........-...-..- 1. 23 129. 5 
Sine, Me i os 1. 30 136.8 || Jume 15, 1926_...........-...-- 1. 23 129. 5 
Mar. 15, 1922................ 1.29 135.8 || Dec. 15, 1926__........-...-.-- 1. 22 128.4 
June 15, 1922.................. 1. 27 133.7 || June 15, 1927____..........-... 1. 22 128. 4 
“Ts | Sea eaRRpapraneaEs 1. 26 132, @ i) Wee. 15, 2987.................. 1. 22 128. 4 
Dt. a 1. 25 1.6 © Jame 16 2008......_..---. 2. 1. 21 127.4 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 
Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilows 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for speci! od 
months, in 1913, 1926, 1927, and 1928. For the cities hay ng 

more than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for 
the schedule under which most of the residences are served. 

Several cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-ho irs 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts'so determined is callod 
the customer’s ‘‘demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the ciis- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
21% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, o: 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than | 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tarii!, 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 
watts, the connected load of the average home being as a rule within 
this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per cert 
of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland Company A determined the demand by inspection 
as being 40 per cent of the connected load. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New Orleans the demand in 1913 was the full connected load. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent ‘of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and ill 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Omaha the demand in 1913 was the full connected load. | 

In Pittsburgh the demand has been determined by inspection, t!i¢ 
first 10 outlets being rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets ! 
20 watts each, and each additional outlet at 10 watts. Housely . 
utensils and appliances of not over 660 watts each have been exclud«: 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A -_ been esti- 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting eek Ranges, heating 
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devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are 
not included. 
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For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, has been estimated at: one-third of the connected load, no 


de mand being established at less than 233 watts. 


In Springfield, Ll., the demand for Company A in December, 


1913, was the active load predetermined as follows: 80 per cent of 
the first 500 watts of connected load plus 60 per cent of that part 
of the connected load in excess of the first 500 watts—minimum 
active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small fans 


CITIES 


and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connected. 


NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR’ ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 


DECEMBER, 1913, JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1926 AND 1927, AND JUNE, 1928, FOR 51 








Measure of consumption, per month 


cem- | 


ber, 


© 
& 


June, 
1928 





PS ee 
Baltimore---_--_- 


Birmingham 


Boston: 


Company A_-.-- 
Company B_-__- 
Bridgeport — --- 
Buffalo......... 


Butte 


Charleston, 8. C___- 
Chicago. ......- 


Cincinnati___._- 


Cleveland: 


Company A_-.- 


Company B__-- 


ee 


Detroit 


Fall River 


Houston 


Indianapolis: 
Company A____| 


Company B___- 


Jacksonville 
Kansas City 


| First 20 hours’ use of demand ? 





| Next 150 kilowatt-hours 
RE SI eS a ae 
_ First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room | » 9.9 


N 


First 100 kilowatt-hours___........___- 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 800 
First 100 kilowatt-hours 


First 60 hours’ use of demand ?______-_- 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand ? 


First 25 kilowatt-hours_._..........-.. 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours_-__..._......-.- 
First 50 kilowatt-hours___........-.--- 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours___-__-__-_- 
First 3 killowatt-hours per room. 
Next 3 killowatt-hours per room 
FR Sy 1 rs ee 
First 30 kilowatt-hours___.........__.- 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours 
Excess 


All current. Service charge 30 cents | 


per month additional. 
Next 690 kilowatt-hours 
First 75 kilowatt-hours 
All current 


Next 30 kilowatt-hours 


Minimum, 3 rooms. 
TE GE SRE SS, ee 
First 25 kilowatt-hours 
Next 75 kilow att- hours 


Excess 


First 50 kilowatt-hours 


Next 50 kilowatt-hours._.__........__- Weert 


First 50 kilowatt-hours 


(minimum, 3 rooms). 


GOS ea a eae Rae ee ee } 
For footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD US» IN 
DECEMBER, 1913, JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1926 AND 1927, AND JUNE, 1928, FO): 5) 
CITIES—Continued 








| - — 


De- | | De- | De- 
~ . F cem- | June, | cem- | June, | cem- , 
City Measure of consumption, per month ber, | 1926 ber, | 1927 ber, ~\ 
1913 1926 } 1927 








Cents | Cents | Cents 





























Little Rock__------- | First 200 kilowatt-hours__........----- 513.5; 10.0); 10.0; 10.0; 10.0 0 
Los Angeles___....-| First 50 kilowatt-hours__.......-.----- 65.5) 65.6] 65.6) 65.6 | 5.0 5.0) 
Louisville. .........| 1 to 149 kilowatt-hours ---.........-.--- 7.6; £64 48 7.6] 7.6 7.6 
Manchester - - --_--- | First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilow att-hours; | 5 11.4 ) 712.0) 7120/7120 )7120 ) 
4 rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, | 
21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilo- | 
watt-hours; 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt- | | | 
hours; 8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. | 
Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours |______- 726.0) 26.0) 726.07) 6.0 7.0 
equal to the first step. | 
Memphis_-_..---.-..- First 6 kilowatt-hours per room - .-,' 10.0 8.0; 80 8.0; 8.0 & () 
hg Ee tes ae ep aa on | RE Rae 5. 0 5.0 5.0; 5.0 ) 
Milwaukee -________- | First 9 kilowatt-hours for each of the 211.4; %7.6) 6.7 fy @ ae 6.7 
first 6 active rooms and the first 7 | 
kilowatt-hours for each active room 
in addition to the first 6. 
Additional energy up to 9 kilowatt-| 448) 65.7 |_-.-.-22/-.- 2-2}. ee 
hours for each active room. 
4 a ace eh 3.8 3.1 2.9 | 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Minneapolis_------- First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room, 8.6 9.5 95) 9.5 9.5 ) 
minimum, 2 rooms. | 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room_| %5 5.7 7.1 a iu > 
a ee | First 50 kilowatt-hours----_---...-.--- 7.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 ) 
eS | First 20 kilowatt-hours_-_-__.._....----- 1 10.0 9.0 90) <0 9.0 ) 
| Next 30 kilowatt-hours---_......-..----|..-....| ™8.0|} %38.0; 80 8.0 8.0 
New Haven---.-_-_- | Pe a | @e@). &6 6.5 6.5 6.0 
New Orleans__.___-| First 20 kilowatt-hours, serv ice ch: urge, 313.0; 9:1 9.1 9.1 9. 1 ) 
| 25 cents per month additional 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours____._.._.------ 5 6. 0 7.8 7.8| 7.8 7.8 7.8 
New York: | 
Company A___-| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours---__-_..--.--|" 10.0 7.2 | 7.2 7.3 7.3 7.3 
Company B_._-| All current_.__-_.........- ree 95| 95) 9.5 9.5 5 
Company C____| First 60 hours’ use of demand ?_______- 11.0 7.8 ree oe» 7.3 7.3 
Noerfolkk............. First 100 kilowatt-hours_________- _.---| 9<.0/%9.0/}%9.0) 8&5 8.5 8 5 
I iret chicka < (0 ES ae $11.4 5.5) 5.5) 5.5 5.5 5 
Next 125 kilowatt-hours-__-__---- POF ti cciis Iai 2S 
, ee Pee First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the | # 9.9 9.0 0; 9<.0 9.0 1.0 
first 2 rooms, and 4 kilowatt-hours | 
for each additional active room. 
Second 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the |_______ | 6.0 6.0; 6.0 6.0 1.0 
| first 2 rooms, and 4 kilowatt-hours | 
for each additional active room. 
Philadelphia: 
Company A--_-_-| First 12 kilowatt-hours_......-.----.--|510.0|} 8&0 8.0 8.0 8.0 | 8. 0) 
Next 36 kilowatt-hours. ---.---.--.-----}_...__.-| 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0) 7.0 
Company B_-__-| First 20 kilowatt-hours_--_------------- 210.0) 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 0) 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours----.......-.---|...._-- 68.0 | 68.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Pittsburgh -----_--- First 10 kilowatt-hours_____-_--------- 1510.0; §8.0/ 38.0) 380] 28.0) 8.0 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours. _.............- TRS 15.5) 5.5) 95.5) 5.5) 5.5 
Portland, Me_______| First 30 kilowatt-hours___._.__._._____- | 59.0) 580) 580) 580 8.0 | 8.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours. ___...-....-..-]_._...- Eee. Boe Bate SRS! 5.0 | 5.0 
Portland, Oreg.: ’ | 
Company A_-__-| First 9 kilowatt-hours.___........._--- ie 2 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 | 7.6 
Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the 316.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6. 7 | 7 
first 9 kilowatt-hours until 100 use of | 
demand has been reached.? | 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_-__...._....---- | 325.7 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 | 2.9 
Company B-_-._-| First 13 kilowatt-hours._-............_-- 339.0 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 | 7.3 
Next kilowatt-hours: For an installa- | 47.0 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 7 
tion of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt- , | 
hours willapply. For each 30 watts 
of installation in excess of 600 watts 1 
additional kilowatt-hour will apply. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_--_---..-....--- 254.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Providence__....... All current, service charge, 50 cents per |) 10.0 6.8 6.9 6.8 6. 5 ) 
month additional. 
Richmond__--.----_- First 100 kilowatt-hours..............- 9.0 | 39.0 | 29.0 8.5 8.5 x 
Rochester --.......- FE Rieti Dhiticiitiesiicn +<ctinon miei 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
St Louis 
Company A_-___| First 9 kilowatt-hours per active room_| 22 9. 5 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 7 
@ RE ae Sees PETS 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2. 4 
‘ Company B__.-| First 4rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; |*9.0| 6.7| 67| 671 67)| 67 
4 |  5or6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 7 or 
% | _ 8 rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 
| PC catia dealiaaiiic udagnienenclestailisnintytebieh 5.7 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 | 2.4 

















For footnotes see end of table. 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
" DECEMBER, 7 JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1926 AND 1927, AND JUNE, 1928, FOR 51 
CITIES—Continue 
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De- De- De- | 
City Measure of consumption, per month | ter. ame pong i =f —_ 
| 1913 1926 1927 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
St. Pavia. issdctunne | First 3 kilowatt-hours per room_-__.._- 79.9 9.5 9.5 9.5 9. 5 | 9.5 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room_-_-_-__--/_._.._- Tags Sy a3 72 7.1 | 7.1 
Sth ER eine Ser alates 66| 29] 29] 29] 29] 29 
Salt Lake City..-.. First 250 kilowatt-hours___-__......._- 9.0 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 | 8.1 
San Francisco: ; : 
Company A-....| First 200 kilowatt-hours: Servicecharge} 67.0 | 29.0 | 29.0) 29.0] 35.0} 5.0 
40 cents per month additional. 
Next 800 kilowatt hours_._...._.----.-]..__... 36.0 36.0 | 86.0) 92.5 | 4.0 
Company B---.-| First 200kilowatt-hours: Servicecharge|} ¢7.0 | 29.0 | 29.0; 29.0] 29.0 | 5.0 
40 cents per month additional. 
Next 800 kilowatt-hours___...-........}..__... 36.0 | %6.0 | 6.0] #60) 4.0 
Savannah_-_-....... First 100 kilowatt-hours____...........'/¥ 12.0 9.0 9.0: 9.0 9.0 9.0 
EE aie Rae renee eee + a oo ae Se es Sea ee 
Gerantelh.. ...a.3<5a0) First 150 kilowatt-hours___............ 59.0; 10.0) 10.0) 10.0} 10.0 10. 0 
Seattle: 
Company A....| First 40 kilowatt-hours__.-.......-.... 2% 6.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5. 5 | 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours___.....-.--... | 24.0 2.0; 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Company B--...| First 40 kilowatt-hours_-__..._...--.... | 28 6.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours_.............. | 264.0 26; 29 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Springfield, Tll.: | 
Company A....| First 30 kilowatt-hours.-_-.---......-- § 10.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours__-........--.-- ¥7.0 3.0 3.0) 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Company B....| First 30 kilowatt-hours............-.../..----- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 | 6.0 
Next 70 kilowatt-hours____.....-----.-- ee r &e 3.0 3.0 3.0 | 3.0 
Washington, D C__| First 120 hours’ use of demand *#_____.. | 100) 7.0 7.0 6.3 6.3 5.9 











1 First 150 kilowatt-hours. 

2 For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

? First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

‘ The gross rate is 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, with discounts of 10 per cent for a monthly consumption 
of 1 to 25 kilowatt-hours and 15 per cent for a monthly consumption of 25 to 150 kilowatt-hours. The aver- 
age family used 25 or more kilowatt-hours per month. 

5 All current. 

6 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

’ First 25 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

* Next 30 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

® First 36 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

1 First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

” First 10 kilowatt-hours. 

1 First 800 kilowatt-hours, 

4 First 2 kilowatt-hours per active room. 

1) First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

Next 975 kilowatt-hours. 

" First 2 kilowatt-hours per 16 candlepower of installation. 

% All current. This rate applies to a 5-year contract, with a minimum charge of $1 per month. Fora 
l-year contract the rates per kilowatt-hour are 10 cents without a minimum charge, or 9% cents with a 
minimum of $1 per month. 

! Next 150 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; minimum, 3 rooms. 

“ Next 50 kilowatt-hours. 

” First 4 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 24 kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 

*% First 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 5 active rooms and the first 244 kilowatt-hours for each addi- 
tional active room. 

* Additional energy up to 100 kilowatt-hours. 

% Excess. 

* Next 480 kilowatt-hours. 

" First 250 kilowatt-hours. 

* First 60 kilowatt-hours. 

* | to 200 kilowatt-hours. 

*” Next 60 hours’ use of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

Next 70 kilowatt-hours. 

® Next 100 kilowatt-hours.. 

% First 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

* Next 6 per cent of demand. For determination of demand, see explanation of prices. 

* Service charge does not apply. 
* For a house of 6 rooms or 
© First 30 kilowatt-hours. 
* Next 40 kilowatt-hours. 
*” Next 125 kilowatt-hours. 


































15 kilowatt-hours; for a house of 7 or 8 rooms, 20 kilowatt-hours. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1928 


DECLINE in the general level of wholesale prices from Ma 
June is shown by information collected in representa: 
markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United Si 

Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index num!) 
computed on prices in the year 1926 as the base and including 559 
commodities or price series, stands at 97.6 for June compared wt! 
98.6 for May, a decrease of 1 per cent. Compared with J 
1927, however, with an index number of 93.8, an increase of 4 pe 
cent is shown. | | 

Farm products as a group declined 234 per cent from the May |: 
due mainly to price decreases for barley, corn, rye, wheat, beef cow 
calves, sheep and lambs, alfalfa and timothy hay, tobace 0, ONIONS, 
and potatoes. Oats, beef steers, and hogs, on the other hand, aver- 
aged higher than in May. 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Foods decreased nearly 1 per cent and hides and ieather prodiicts 
2 per cent from the level for May, while minor decreases were reported 
for textile products, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing gous. 
In the group of miscellaneous commodities, including among others 
such important articles as cattle feed and automobile tires, there 
was a decrease of nearly 34% per cent. Small price increases were 
recorded in the groups of fuel and lighting materials, metals and metai 
products, and building materials. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series for which compara)le 
information for May and June was collected, increases were shown 
in 106 instances and decreases in 172 instances. In 272 instances 
no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measu! red 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products «nd 
hides and leather products were considerably higher while foods 
and textile products were somewhat higher. Decreases are shown 
for fuel ar lighting materials, building materials, chemicals «nd 
drugs, house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. 
Metals and metal products in June were slightly higher than in ‘he 
corresponding month of 1927. 


[392] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 


[1926= 100.0] 
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) 

} | Purchasing 

: power of 

Groups and subgroups 1927, June | 1928, May | 1928, June the 1926 

— owe ' pe , dollar in 

) | June, 1928 

| (cents) 
l | = : 
| 

' RD ocho n cdilinscteinectlipdosracsbe 93.8 | 98.6 | 97.6 102.5 
, eas ees sf Ot) 7 Te 96.5 | 109. 8 | 106.7 93.7 
GE. obi 605545 0 Shp pF els tes) odes 109. 7 127.0 | 119.9 83.4 
) rr 90. 6 103.9 | 104. 7 95. 5 
: 0 SE Se EE my Se 95.9 107.9 | 103. 4 96.7 
: Foods RR, OS a ee ndbutec_gedudécommuptttinal 94.4 101.2 | 100. 3 99. 7 
: Butter, cheese, and milk - REL) SOR AD A es. 4 97.7 100. 1 99.8 100. 2 
;, ron) Seals nti Samia ERE eee We 88.6 | 103. 2 | 104. 0 96. 2 
hn i i ww tkidd en de oa kad bees mE 100. 3 98. 1 101.9 
Hides and leather products................-...-.-_--__- 107.3 126. 3 | 123.7 80. 8 
oe, ow cptn eaiie o el 123.8 | 164. 5 155. 0 64.5 
FO RS ae te 107.6 130. 2 127.3 78. 6 
ee, did ds gona oq acibbibvinhiie ones 101.0 | 110. 5 | 110.8 90.3 
Other leather products --___._- ae Se 101. 2 | 108. 4 108. 4 92.3 
tA RUSS ES PRESS a aes ee 94.3 | 96.6 | 96. 3 103. 8 
(REPRESS SLIRES EF Tc a ee a 95.1 | 101.3 | 101. 1 98.9 
Silk and rayon -__- ’ Be Bo 90.3 | 84.8 | 82.6 121.1 
Woolen and worsted goods. - eee ea 5h sh ee Riau | 100.9 101. 2 98. 8 
Other textile products_____.__-_- : a 93. 0 84.5 85.9 | 116.4 
Fuel and lighting. --...:...__..___-- 2 ek LURE 2 84.2 | 81.8 82.1 | 121.8 
Anthracite coal -----_--- 94.8 89.8 90.3 | 110.7 
SR RRR ea iat. 100.3 | 92.0 91.8 | 108. 9 
CORA. ~heciossieae.- if 94.2 | 84. 1 84.7 | 118. 1 
EES a EA EN ee 99. 0 94.6 | “ ee EOS 
Petroleum products_-_______--- Ce lbge. 4555 Re 68.0 | 71.2 | 71.9 139. 1 
. po a ae eee ae 98. 2 | 98. 6 98.7 | 101.3 
, Iron and steel. _.........2-..--. ss See 96.1 | 94.8 94. 2 | 106. 2 
Nonferrous metals.......-.- Uh db apanakednos eadiile 90.0 | 92.0 92. 8 | 107.8 
Agricfiltural peplenents a — 99. 4 98. 8 98. 8 101. 2 
Automobiles- -___- eS 102.9 | 104.7 105. 1 95. 1 
Otley SIMON, 6 ooo... 5. eens ke ks 100. 6 | 96. 9 96. 9 103. 2 
Building materials --._.............-- oad 94. 6 | 93.5 93.9 106. 5 
SES ae aS _ 28. 94.9 88. 1 88. 7 112.7 
a P cil 93.4 | 92. 7 93. 2 107.3 
ids. nek uxicelie sddenbbihavdtitansobiasl 96.5 | 96. 5 96.5 103. 6 
5 Structural steel -...--...-..-- nei tg oshen 94.5 | 95. 8 94.5 105.8 
ES Se ee ee ee 92.7 85.7 7.1 114.8 
Clee SOONNNNS.. J. 2... 94. 5 103. 5 104.0 96. 2 
C5 os een ow eset obodback 95.8 95. 3 94.9 105. 4 
lit oh Bed oils ob Adin c os com weltciee cSesceus 99.9 100.8 ! 100. 4 99. 6 
te Drugs and pharmaceuticals----__.._..............-| 87.7 70. 4 | 70.3 142.2 
Fertilizer materials._........__- TARA TOE SRST O ES 98. 3 | 95. 5 | 94.0 106. 4 
ed SRE 84.8 | 97.6 | 98. 1 101.9 
Is Se Brent es >--<- = <a 98.0 | 97.8 | 97.0 103. 1 
US. a inn ndleo de cohen oboe’ sf 97.8 | 7.8 97.7 102. 4 
ars CES baekl 99.0 | 97.8 96. 5 103. 6 
ES See eee pepe ee tore en ae 90. 2 | 85.1 | 82.2 121.7 
are Cattle feed_....._____- ee Sas _| 117.8 | 160. 4 | 148.8 67.2 
ites Paper and pulp--__-__- a 92.0 | 89.8 | 89. 2 112.1 
Le a 76. 1 39.0 | 40. 1 249. 4 
tal Automobile tires - SEE IS 2 4 en SR 78.3 | 69.8 | 62. 2 160. 8 
A a 100. 6 | 98.8 | 98. 4 101.6 
TENT ET I a TET 94.1 | 101. 4 | 99. 3 100. 7 
ble Semimanufactured articles. ._...............----.---.-- 95. 6 | 98.6 | 97.8 102. 2 
a ERR ETS EE SE aE 93. 4 | 97.1 | 96. 7 103. 4 
wh Nonagriclutural commodities -.-.-..............--.---- 93.1 95. 6 95. 2 105. 0 

















* Data not yet available. 








COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


HE cost of living in the United States in June, 1928, was 1.2 per 
- cent lower than in December preceding and 2.0 per cent less 
than in June, 1927, according to the data compiled a the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its semiannual survey of cost of living 
in various cities. These data, together with the data that have 
been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables following. 
The information is based on actual prices secured from merchants 
and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of food and 
of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, and kero- 
sene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrangements 
made with establishments through personal visits of the bureau's 
agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 merchants 
and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, including 
public utilities. All other data are secured by special agents of the 
bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents and sec ire 
the figures directly from their records. Four quotations are secured 
in each city (except in Greater New York, where five are obtained) 
on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, and iis- 
cellaneous items. The number of houses and apartments for which 
basic rental figures are shown vary in the different cities approxi- 
mately in proportion to population, the number per city, in round 
numbers, ranging from 400 to 2,200. 
In Table 1 are given index numbers, with 1913 as the base or 1()0), 


showing changes in the total cost of living i in the United States from 
1913 to June, 1928. 


Taste 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1913, TO JUNE, 1928 























| Index | Index \ Index 
Date | num- || Date num- | Date num- 
| bers bers | | bers 
| ——__——}} 
Average, 1913____.._.-_- Ei (3S -* eee 180.4 || March, 1924_.........--- 170.4 
| September, 1921___.____- 177.3 || June, 1924......__-- 169.1 
December, 1914_____.._- | 103.0 | December, 1921_._...._.-| 174.3 || September, 1924_______- 170.6 
December, 1915_____-__- | 105.1 || March, 1922...........-- 166.9 |, December, 1924_______- 72.5 
December, 1916... ..._- | -218.3°]) Jume, 1922_-.........-.-- 166.4 || June, 1925_.__..._...___. | 173.5 
December, 1917.....-._- 142.4 || September, 1922__.____-_- 166. 3 | December, 1925... -__-- | 177.9 
December, 1918_____..-- 174.4 | December, 1922. ---_---- 169.5 || June, 1926_............- 74.8 
See 177.3 || March, 1923_........-... 168.8 || December, 1926--..---- 75.6 
December, 1919___-_---- as p ae pee... .--.-.- 168. 7 ii June, 1927..........---- 13 { 
June, 1920--._......---. 216.5 || September, 1923______._- 172.1 || December, 1927--__-___- 172.0 
December, 1920_-_.....-- 200. 4 | December, 1923... - _.--- 173.2 | June, 1928..........-- 0 
| | 
J ' — 








. Table 2 shows the per cent of change in cost of living from J 111°, 
1920, June, 1927, ree December, 1927, respectively, to June, |')25, 
in 32 cities, and in the United States, as determined by a consol (a- 
tion of the figures for the 32 cities. 
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(n the period from June, 1920, which represents the peak, to June, 
(928, all the 32 cities show decreases ranging from 16.2 per cent to 
26.4 per cent. For the one-year period from June, 1927, to June, 
1928, all the cities showed decreases ranging from 0.5 per cent to 4.2 
percent. For the preceding six months, December, 1927, to June, 1928, 
all but one of the cities showed decreases ranging from 0.2 per cent 
to 2.8 per cent. One city, Minneapolis, showed an increase of 0.3 
per cent. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, JUNE, 1927, AND DECEMBER, 1927, TO JUNE, 1928 
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1Tncrease. 


Table 3 sbows the changes in each item of expenditure in 19 cities 
from December, 1914, to June, 1928. Figures for certain months are 
omitted from Tables 3 and 4 to curtail space. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 3 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 4 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 5, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 3 and 4, computed on a 1913 base. 
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TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1014, TO JUNE 
Baltimore, Md. 


1928 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure { 













































































| 
Date House- .. 
, Fuel and : Miseel- | 
Food lothi nt : furnish- 
Clothing) Re light ing goods laneous items 
OR be aici detent 14.1 27| 102) 0.5 5.6) 14] 14 
I aay. 20.9 24.0 .9 | 9.1 26. 4 18. 5 g 5 
EE STE arr | 64.4 52.1 3.0) 25.5 60. 8 51.3 , 
December, 1918________- RA 82 BS | 96.4 107.7 13.8) 46.0 122. 3 78.7 7 
SSR es aS: 91.1 128.9 16.8| 37.1 134.6 82.8 44 0 
pe CRE EY OR Tee 92.5 177.4 25.8 | 48.1 167.0 99. 4 4 
gc SN RR ake SUR | 110.9 191.3 41.6 57.6 191.8 111.4 13 
ee ent. :: ee 75.6 159. 5 49. 5 | 79.0 181.9 112.9 4 
Ll PELL ST A te EIR 43.4 123. 2 63.0; 70.9 147.5 111.8 | 74 
Ng lanl te eM ER 46.9| 988.6) 647| 85.5] 123.7] 108.6) ? 
A tedin oanteecetahdiea tin, Lak 5,) | 39.9 78.9 65.4; 848 113.3 104. 4 | 7.6 
_ "> ages. | 461 80. 5 66.9 949 116. 6 102. 6 | 9 
fA Sat | 46.5 81.4 69.6! 916 127.5 103. 8 | 20 
EE | §0.6 81.8 71.9| 93.5 130. 2 105. 2 18 
pa IRIS Te Ss Sami | 44.0 78.3) .724/ 84.8 129.4 109.9 | , 
ES ER. TOTES | 53.0 76.2 72.2} 88.7 125.7 107. 1 18 
te ae tle EE 10k Fed Tilly 57.7 76. 0 72.0; 85.3 122.8 ULO| 77.3 
) |” RS TS eT Eas 66. 2 76. 2 72.2' 990.9 122. 1 11L.6 1.2 
sh RNR, ae epee 62. 2 73.0 71.3; 898 112.8 111.2 | 8.4 
ee ae ee 63.0 72. 5 70.6 | 87.3 110. 5 1123) 786 
ON ESSER YT . AGS aes a 56.7 71.3; @.9| 822 106. 9 112.9 | 3 
"“§ Bhee 56. 7 68.4) 68.0! 85.5 104.8 112.3 1.5 
pT ERI Te REL TS 52.9 68.1| 66.7 82. 0 103. 2 118.7 | 4.7 
Boston, Mass. 
eee: eee ee ee 10.3 6. 6 | 10.1 1:3 8.4 1.6 | 1.6 
ane 18.0 21.9 | 1} 105 26. 3 5.7) 157 
ee SS ee ee ee 45.8 47. 5 | . 4 29. 2 58.4 38.1 8] 
=. ~ Sa ae ee 74.9 117.5 | 28, 6.6 137.6 62.0 70. 
BENS 34° SR Ua 67.9 137.9 5.1 | 55. 0 153. 7 64.8 72.8 
ee Res Sere: 80. 8 192. 4 12.2 | 63. 2 198. 7 $1.1) 923 
ee ae, 105.0} 211.1 162) 836| 2337] 91.8 | 110.7 
Pepemnnens We ws SEG. se 74.4 192.7 25.8) 106.0 226. 4 96. 6 97.4 
RS RR: 1 eT 41.9 150.3 20.8 | 97.8 171.2 96.2) 74.4 
IR RIES ate B ed 50. 4 106. 3 33. 8 | 98. 5 136. 9 93. 0 70. 2 
| OS aS Te ee a ares: 32.5 96.7 34.4) 925] 1242) 895! 59.6 
Ss SP Reis sn 44.9 92. 0 36. 7 99. 9 133. 6 | 87.8) 65.1 
aT 226s eet METER 39.7 93. 0 40.2} 888] 1505} 892) (35 
ee SRR ay Rae Ty 48.8 92. 6 47.0 97.0 148. 2 | 93. 0 69.4 
Dep wee tks re oer 37.9 91.2 50.7 90.7 136.9 88. 0 63.2 
5 ES RE 47.8 89. 1 52.4 93.7 138.1; 85.9 67.3 
} Es AREER Ae ed 44.5 88.9 52.9 90.4 136. 9 86. 3 65.8 
December, 1925....................-.... 60. 6 87.8 54.0 107. 2 136.7 91.0 | 74.7 
ES SIPS ORES WEES PE en 51.5 85. 9 53. 2 94.4 133. 1 91.0 60.4 
December, 1926_..................__-__- 56. 6 85. 3 53.5 98.7 129. 6 92.3 | 1.9 
4 . aaa ose T~ 50. 5 82. 9 53. 2 92. 5 125. 5 91.5) 1 
pees, MOF... ee: tk 54.4 80. 2 52.4 96. 5 124.4 91.3) 69.5 
CO LALO EOP: 45. 0 80. 2 52.2 90. 4 123.1 90. 2 | 1.8 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
December, 1915._....-.--..-..-.---.---- 24; 90) 12 13| Ba} BS 3 5 
nc ornacasnhewtnntekemunnh 30.1; 29.6 4.7 93; M1) 24.4 14 
LS ES EATS BI 64.1 | 58.5 9.4 23. 5 | 50.2 | 51.1 
I BE ndcnoncdienseedchcedieiond 87.8 | 123.1 20.7 49.3 106.3 | 76.0 0.9 
ES ae a ee eee 82.9 140. 7 28. 0 §1.9 |) 1181 78.7 2 
ai aa i SY ae a 94.7 | 190.8 29. 0 55.7 | 165.4 90. 3 7 
| ORE oe grees 115.7, 210.6 46. 6 69.8 | 199.7 101.9 
December, 1920......................... 78.5 | 168.7 48.5 74.9 | 189.2} 107.4 7 
Ri i tin ain Nancie 37.7 131.6 61.1 73.9 151.3 107.8 1.3 
a i 50.8 96. 5 61.7 79.7 | 124.7 103. 0 8 
lin apie Raia STORES 38. 5 83. 6 64.7 78.8 | 108.0 97.9 6 
pS ESE 48.8 81.4 64.9 115.7) 112.8 97.5 9 
ie ee 41.6 83. 4 70.0 119.1 | 127.9 100. 5 1.1 
ee 51.9 83. 8 71.8 120.4 | 127.5 102. 5 6 
iii on. sgh ded ae'a 39.5 81.7 76.3 116.6 | 121.0 101.9 9 
i i il A a 51.6 79. 9 76. 8 117.9 | 121.0 100. 9 8 
4 So ra 52.0 80. 3 79. 1 115.5 | 1195 107.7 7 
PSS gee 66. 5 79.8 79.5 117.9 118.2 107.9 1.8 
SR Re IS 60.9| 767| 7&1] 127.3) 1136] 1106 8 
gS RS eae 63. 6 74.6 77.4 127.1; 110.2 112.5 6 
SE RAITT ae ae ee ore 56.7 72.2 75. 8 126.9 | 106.2 111.4 1. 
Ss PE vis, notwomcirandaatitinnnidl 55.9 71.2 73.7 128. 5 106. 0 116.3 “0, 2 
SERA Ts OR 51.6 71.7 72.7 126. 7 105. 4 117.8 8.7 
1 Decrease. 
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LE 3e—-OHANGES IN COST OF Layee IN 19 COTTA, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1928— 
Jontinue 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
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TABLE 3.—_CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNF 



















































































_ 
Continued _ 
Houston, Tex. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditur: 
Date | House- ofl - 
Food |Clothing! Rent |F uel and! furnish-| Miscel- 41 
| e ing goods| “*"©0Us ms 
December, 1015........................- 11.0 27; 123 10.9 6.1 10.3 0.3 
December, 1916_..........--........---- 19.9 25.0 17.3 8.3 29. 6 16.4 64 
4 Taare eee 57.3 51.5 17.7 22.7 62. 3 44.9 14.9 
IY BO. ont cts occa dieses 86. 1 117.3 11.7 47.5 119.9 67.6 75.7 
a | eRe ber steer ae r+: 85.7 | 134.8 1.9 37.6 | 144.5 72.3 80.9 
rie Se 97.5 192. 0 13. 4 60.0 | 181.8 88. 2 101.7 
EE TE ite. 3.55 <nadigadabdndieoecdaba 107.5 | 211.3 25.3 55.1 | 213.9 9.4 1129 
Py GE... cairunitiscactdndileccwccin 83. 2 187.0 35. 1 74.2 | 208.2 103.9 104.0 
tk cocchciihsichdbiie aneelie 45.6 | 143.4 39. 4 46.0| 173.7] 100.8 77 
December, 1921_..........-....-.-.----- 50.1 | 104.9 39.8 39.4 | 148.2 9.0 RF 
tie css duig attends de dde<<iache 38.9 98. 4 38. 5 32.9 | 133.7 94.0 65.9 
SNR, TNR. 5 cisastinnoncsdeciie <cs.~de 45.0 98. 2 37.3 39.2 140.4 93.0 6s4 
I nibh GR oécsdidéo<~-.<4 41.2) 100.4) 36.7 36.5 | 150.2 91.5, 672 
SIN, TID. «disse noon se din ~~~ 55s. 46.4| 1026) 36.4 55.8 | 148.2 93. 2 70.6 
I tte ncadiiedhbencétidiie<ssabe 37.3} 100.8 34. 9 45.0 | 143.7 89.5 65.9 
Ss Sirtrta epee s 54.4 95. 6 34.7 44.3| 143.0 88. 0 70.5 
ED tncncdcpanbbiccid dcaccscbe 57.3 95. 6 34.3 38.7 | 142.5 87.8 71.1 
Sy Seana 65.8 92. 5 33. 0 45.2} 143.2 88. 0 74.3 
SE EE AER Ss 55.0 91.2 32.9 38.2 | 138.6 87.4 69.2 
See Se 59.8 88. 9 32. 6 43.7 | 137.9 86. 8 70.6 
Sete + 50. 4 86. 8 32. 2 32.8 | 136.7 86.6 | 66.3 
NTS | SRGeegRger neers 52.5 86. 2 31.8 34.3} 134.1 91.8 67.9 
PD PR ink igs AGicas sige 45.6 | 85.8 30. 4 29.2°| 132.0 89.7 4.1 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
re a aS ae 10.3; 10.5 16.9| (2 15.1 1.3 3 
CO PES eae 17.6 | 33. 7 1 18.2 2.3 43.4 14.7 14.7 
December, 1917_..-.------.------------- 60.8} 71.9] 1187] 151] 737| 41.6| 416 
SII, WIR. og cath nian da tee enn sndn 76.2} 130.5 5.9 55.2 | 126.5 60. 5 71.5 
I tits. aniptihnenhie Mipnestate | 742] 130.8 9.7 49.2] 140.0 65. 9 72.5 
December, 1919__.................--.-.-| 80.9 | 217.2 22.0 64.1 | 186.2 80.9 | 101.5 
I tittin ned hented-ooaiedeativensacdael 90.1} 234.0 28.9 72.6] 2242/ 1028 16.5 
| Rea ee ie 65. 6 209. 3 34.1 92. 6 222. 3 105. 6 106.2 
Ss cine 4 1 chnithins<ndp itt) s+ce5$e | 326] 167.5 36. 5 80.7} 1827| 107.5 5,8 
SS ine Gees | 40.6) 117.9 38.3 68.9 | 134.9 99.3, 75.1 
pS Tih tr <r ELE 30. 6 99. 9 35.3 58.9} 115.3 95. 5 65.7 
I a cntns << ncindhdn nn dame | 348 99. 3 35. 1 65.7 | 127.1 94.7 67.8 
June, 1923__.__._..._... OE to RS rh | 3820) 1011 34.3 63.6 | 137.9 95.3) 67.7 
December, 1923____- detiieinadintiid wedatia | 309) 104.5 33.4 75.1} 130.4 96. 6 71.9 
i ccettins « ceeindtetth< nab dedigesasacte | 302) 102.7 33.3 72.1| 132.9 95.0} 67.3 
GR ir RS | 40.0 94. 6 33. 5 72.9| 132.4 99.1, 70.4 
itd adits. co deabitned-ewsdadedic- ane 94.0 33. 5 69.3 | 134.0 99. 3 70.9 
December, 1925.............--..--.-----| 583] 936] 55.3) 87.1!) 1356] 105.3) 817 
lil Se ae i iY Be 53.4] 934] 66.6| 95.3{ 1347] 105.5/| 818 
pos SS eer aaa 53.5 90. 9 69. 9 91.2) 128.1 | 105.7 81.3 
then wceth-sditil>ncairtindithioostsities 45.0 88.0 57.2 7.8 | 126.0 104. 5 75.7 
Ra GSR Ee 5 41.3 85. 4 51.2 84.0| 124.6 104.5, 73.0 
Ee Si Bi Je | 364 85.0) 323 74.4) 11%2| 1051)| 683 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
eS ar ee 143 2.8 12.7 0.4 63] 119) ‘19 
eS © ere oaeos .4 14.3 12.5 2.3 23.1 | 7.7) 7.7 
ree ae ee 33.4 45.0 1.6 10.4) 56.4) 29) 29 
December, 1918__........-.............. 61.8| 109.1 4.4 18.3 | 118.5 | 20) x0 
I ee ick is te ow ile 60.7 | 123.3 8.7 18.6) 1342) 591) 651 
SI TO iii code ice ss - cape 71.0} 167.6 26. 8 35.3] 175.5) 76.9) 85.3 
ID ho lds nin bie odes eas cna 90.8} 184.5 42.6 53.5 | 2022) 86.6) 101.7 
December, 1920_..................--...- 62.7} 166.6 71.4 53.5 | 202.2) 100.6 96.7 
| i AE GeeeS ema 33.2} 127.4 85.3 52.7| 156.6| 96.8 78.7 
i  _) aoe 38.4 94.3 90. 1 52.7 143.2 | 99.6 6.4 
|_| So etree 30. 6 81.3 95. 6 39.1 | 1288) 103.8 2.§ 
December, 1922_.................-.-.-.- 39.4 73.0 94.8 35.6 | 1381) 101.2 4 
eRe 36. 2 82. 5 97.7 33.7} 153.6} 100.8 A 
OSS Raney rena a Sa 42.1 83.0} 1009 34.1| 1520)| 104.2 8.8 
St | & Ne ogee eesggrners 35.2 81.4 99. 4 33.6} 136.1 | 105.4 
SS aaa 38.8 80. 4 93. 3 34.4| 137.7| 104.2 4 
“ - _ & GH Ras 44.1 79.0 83.6 34.0} 133.9} 108.9 6.9 
DONE, BNO. i sg <<< dn dedeeics-seu 48.7 77.7 73.7 34.4| 133.7| 110.6 4 
| ee ARR RR Ss eee 39. 9 75.7 67.4 34.1 | 126.7} 104.7 2 
. | SRR Sapa 44.7 75.2 61.7 34.8 | 123.8) 105.7 22 
5 Go Rai erage T are 40. 4 74.0 59.9 61.0} 120.4) 108.2 
December, 1927............-..-.------.- 40. 4 71.6 57.7 56.8} 1186)| 108.0 0.6 
PE ME dihtncncghatihic~<eiidilieiete na 34.9 71.4 54.1 56. 5 110.7 107. 2 iA 
1 Decrease. 2 No change 
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icp 3.—-OHANGESIN COST OF LIVING IN 19 aaa DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1928— 
Continue 
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Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE 
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TasLe 3 —-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1928— 
Continued , 


San Francisco and Oakland, Calif. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE. 


Continued —_ 


Washington, D. C. 











- Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure 












































Date 
House- : : 

Food |Clothing| Rent = furnish- —— , All 

g ing goods aneous | items 
i ES 06 3.7 115 | (2) 6.3 04 | 1.0 
I ed 15.7 23. 2 13.7 | 7.3 30. 5 5.3) 4% 
ON | SEE SSS EF 61.1 60. 1 13.4 | 24.9 72.1 44.3) 473 
eS I | 90. 9 112. 6 11.5 | 40.9 127. 4 55. 9 | 73.8 
Po See Sa SES 84.6 109. 5 114 | 41.8 126. 0 57.4) 719 
See wee. se  S, 2 165. 9 b4) 42 8 159. 3 62.7 87 6 
Pe oc bo ee | 3084) 1840 15.6 53.71 196.4 68.2| 1013 
December, 1900....................._... 79.0 151.1 24.7 68.0} 1940 73.91 878 
 * Sonne Sag p pee 2 47.4 115.9 28.8 57.1 149.0 72.0} 67) 
a 5L1 87.1 30. 4 49.9 122. 4 75.8) 63.0 
PROS RMIRAE E ipReR. SRRL 2 44.3 77.5 31. 4 44.5} 1081 73.71 57.6 
cS see eee Saee 49.2 74.8 32.6 55. 1 112.6 72.0 9.5 
RTE 9 RR oe opeheet & 48.8 78.9 33.9 51.2 129.0 72.5} 60.9 
ee Me ee 523 81.2 34.3 47.0 128. 8 74.9) 63.2 
RMR SA ae Se | 43.7 78.9 35. 7 429| 124.5 75.0| 59.2 
Me | 653.6 75.8 36. 7 44.9} 125.2 76.5} 63.1 
SS I, SE A 57. 2 75.4 37.7 39.8 119.8 76. 5 | 64.0 
eee Me ee 65. 6 73.5 40.3 48.7 115.0 75.4) 67.3 
Ee a ni 5 SS 63.3 73.3 38.6 41.7 112.6 75.0! 65.5 
a eee ta Tee 66. 3 70. 9 37.4 45.7 107.5 75.0 6.0 

A ES SR i EE ES i Se eS a 55.0 69. 2 36. 4 | 39.3 104. 4 73. 6 0 
|. ee so S| 67.0 33.8 40.3 103. 2 73.8 60.8 
p aT OMI owsea SS 67.0 32.7| 388 102. 2 73.6 9.7 

1 Decrease. 2 No change. 


Table 4 shows the changes in the cost of living from December, 
1917, to June, 1928, for 13 cities. The table is constructed im the 
same manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the base 
period and in the length of time covered. 





TasBLe 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1923 
Atlania, Ga. 
































Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure for 
Date 
House- : 
, Fuel and - Miscel- All 
Food [Clothing Rent : furnish- - 
light ing goods laneous: 
ee We 19.0 29. 1 14.0 17.0 24. 9 14.8 | 19.7 
Nt Se aR Rg 13.0 40.7 14.5 17.9 30. 1 21.5 | 23 
December, 1919.._..........-.....-.-_-- 27.9 66. 9 32.6 30.8 49. 9 31.7 37.9 
eel. Pee ee 340} 805 40. 4 61.0 65.0 4.6) 4 
December, 1920_._..........-.....--...- 12.8 56.5 73.1 66. 8 58.4 39.7 | 38, 
0 8 ES RE RRB 129 35. 2 78.8 56. 1 38. 0 40. 5 | 5. 
Re 17,2 8.3 75.4 43.7 23. 0 39.7 18, 
| * ore ees 110.5 4 68. 1 30.1 15.2 34. 5 13. 
| 0g RES REE 18.9 28 62. 7 57.6 17.4 4.1 15 
en oe 110.3 5.9 61.4 42.7 23. 9 32. 8 4 
Besember, 1083. .......................: 16.3 6.9 62. 2 39. 3 23. 5 33. 3 16 
il ES RRR SS, 110.2 5.7 60. 1 32.0 20. 4 33. 8 13.6 
, SS) RISES FR 15.5 4.9 56. 9 33. 1 20. 4 33. 7 4.9 
on nh ondinn dphieeumey 112 4.5 55. 5 26. 2 19.9 34.9 16. 2 
, SS See ae 6.5 4.3 49. 3 34.7 18.8 35. 6 19. 0 
BBE SS onc cn Lddeccdutibboncnss ii 4.5 3.9 44.4 36. 6 17.4 34. 0 17.3 
December, 1926_--........-.--..-------- 4.3 2.9 42.1 46.0 15.5 33. 9 7.4 
p & eS RR Ss RE - SRS 4.1 2.1 41.5 31.7 14.6 33. 9 6.2 
, NSS | SES SSSR RS 2 1.3 2 39. 5 38. 0 15.9 31. 5 14.3 
pe > RE aE 110 2 38. 9 31.8 15. 2 35. 6 13.9 
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TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TOJUNE = 
Continued 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
| Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditure 
Date | | 
ip y House- wae | 
Food |Clothing} Rent F ye furnish- Me iscel- 
| igh ing goods aneous | 
7 fet ee as ee ee alec esie, 
ae ee 17.8 32. 4 | 16; 198) 189 21.9} 91 
SAL. soc a ee | 164 40.1} 26] 167] 248 26.8 , 
i, ae eee 28. 2 73.8 | 11.6 27.3 | 48.4 38. 2 8 5 
June, 1920_- eS | Ree eS See Sd 49.0 87.9 18.9 45. 6 | 67.5 40.5 0), 2 
a TT eee 11.0 72. 3 32.9 60. 3 | 63.0 47.5 7.6 
May, 1921 ah) ae Se. oe | | 110.1 45.8 37.4 49. 4 | 35. 3 47.4 23.9 
I 18.4 16. 2 43.8 42. 5 | 22. 5 46. 2 | 3 
Jume, 1042. .....- ae 2 eee ee 19.9 7.9 41.3 44.9 | 13.7 45.4 16,4 
i eee et 111.1 8.6 44.1 73. 4 | 16. 7 46. 7 R 8 
I i ee ee 18.0 11.6 44.6 54.9 | 23. 2 46.1 19.4 
SS eee SS eee 16.5 13. 4 47.1 41.5 | 24.0 49. 2 20). 6 
(<< aa a 2 eee 110.0 11.9 | 46.5 38. 2 | 21.4 51.5 19.3 
December, 1924....._.____- ate 14.9 10. 4 46.7 41.5 | 21.5 53. 3 | 4 
aume, We SS ... .. 8.c5.- Sy See 12.3 9.8 44.1 33.9 | 20. 6 53. 8 1.5 
December, 1925______- 4.4 7.5 | 41.7 44.9 | 21.8 5A. | 12 
ae, 1966G 5 S.. — dnad. SN ke a 2.6 7.4 38. 3 33.9 | 20. 6 51.6 21.9 
December, 1926.............-.-..-. ad 2.9 5.4 36. 5 47.8 | 19.9 51.8 22. 3 
June, 1927__. ee 2 eee Se Ae 3. 5 5.9 34. 6 34. 6 | 18.0 52. ¢ 21.4 
| eae Were Th > 4.3 33. 4 34. 2 | 17.5 52.6 2 
pS ee eee eT r 11.8 | 4.3 31.3 | 29. 2 13.7 52.3 4.9 
Kansas City, Mo. 
mesma, Ws... ...¢ av... dt. . = 17.3 40.7 5. 4 | 18. 0 31.1 15. 6 19.6 
Se ee a eee *” 15. 1 44.8 6.7 | 9.6 37.9 20. 8 20.6 
a ae es eee 24. 5 89. 9 26.0 | 27.5 61.8 31.5 38.2 
June, 1920_ nals didindecen roe ve 44.9 104. 5 29. 4 35. 2 73.0 37.1 51.0 
Beeeemets 2000. 5... 2. io set hae 10. 2 76.3 63.9 | 55. 1 68. 7 40. 3 39.5 
May, 1921 __- ae, 4 18.3 52.3 65.0! 43.3 50. 0 40. 4 27.3 
es See. Se ond . DE 16.6 24.1 69. 7 42. 6 26. 2 37. 6 22. 5 
SSPE eS ee ee 113.5 15.9 59. 4 | 36. 3 11.6 32. 3 15.0 
December, 1922.______ 112.0 14.6 61.4 40. 2 12. 1 33. 3 16.2 
June, 1923______- 2 112.5 14.5 53.7 | 36. 1 22. 5 33. 8 15.3 
net: Wei eh oo abl os So. cca 110.2 15. 2 56. 8 36. 7 22. 6 36. 2 17.2 
Oe ee ee eee ee ee a Oe eh 13.3 49.5 34. 5 16.8 35. 3 14.3 
eee eee wahel 17.7 12.0 46, 2 32.9 16. 1 34. 3 15.3 
ee, Deo... .. 2 ».a.- bn bie oN 13.9 11.4 40. 6 32.8 15.6 36. 4 16.3 
a eee eee 2.0 9. 2 | 39. 5 32. 3 14. 1 36. 3 18.0 
I es See eel oa 8.7 | 35.9 29.4 12.8 36. 3 16.6 
eee eee -S 11,7 6.3 | 34. 1 33. 5 10. 8 36. 3 15,2 
SS ae ee ee 12,2 5.4 29. 1 29. 8 8.6 36. 6 14.0 
SE ne ae eae 16.8 3.7 28. 3 29.0 7.7 36.5 11.9 
Ne SRS 4) ae ae eee 15.4 2.7 24.8 28. 7 6.8 35. 0 11.2 
Memphis, Tenn. 
= rae ese” c ) ' : 
IN WUOG oi ie dik oon sedintinccuneah 20.3 | 27.7 (?) 26.8 25. 4 16. 1 | 18.3 
a oi. tl ll, oo daaiallh ale wo cnacmallh 22.7 | 38. 3 8. 2 23.4 30. 7 20. 9 | 23.3 
I BNO 0. is dite cs retinthd-nin ona 28.4 66.2 23. 1 34. 1 53. 2 28.3) 35.2 
es sg caclaidinnn odudiuliitee «aku 38.8 77.5 35.9 49.7 67.1 38. 8 | 16.4 
eae ees 7.0 59.0 66. 2 105. 4 53.9 43.2 | 39. 3 
4” > eepaeaesaoe colinbliness dp | 1142) 36.1 79. 7 64. 5 29.9 42.9, 27 
pS eee 2 eee 111.2 15. 3 77.3 67.1 14.7 42.3 | 23, 2 
Ue Se eee « 115.1 | 7.3 74.8 56. 3 6.8 37.8 | 18.2 
Ser ae eee | 114.9) 6.7 72, 5 68. 5 12.2 37. 4 | 18.6 
I OE na ks hill nenndindhom accel | 113.9) 9.8 72.3 62.8 23. 2 38. 1 19.9 
NO eae eee Is SRS | 11.0 72. 5 65. 0 23. 4 37.3 21.0 
EN BNE SER inne cir fiewan dol —idap amiable! 117.1 9.5 72.4 66. 2 18. 6 36.3) 182 
SS ee eee ae eee | 19,2 6.4 68. 6 66. 2 20. 1 37.4; 2.4 
UR, POUR Ol a reo wchichine d kn Sidi 17,1 5.9 66. 4 55. 7 20. 1 38.5 | 20.0 
SS Pea ae | 120 4.7 60. 4 71.4 20. 1 37.8 | 220 
i EES OSS ea 4.0 57.0 63. 3 18. 2 36.7| 19.9 
OS eS eee | 18.7 3.9 53.9 80. 1 17.1 37.7) 199 
I 6S wincsipdpsdithowwdoiabiing=adh | 17,2 1.9 50.2| 79.4 16.0} © 36.6| 181 
SS eae eee 18.0 1.6 47.3 76. 0 16.0 36. 6 | 17.3 
pepe aa ite Rackae | 18,1 1.5 46. 3 60.0 16.0 36.9 | 16.4 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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Taste 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING I 
C 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





13 CITIES, DECEMBER, , 
eS BER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1928— 








Date 












Per cent of increaseover December, 1917, in expenditure for— 

















House- ; 
Clothing Fuel and furnish- | — 
| ing goods /aneous 

December, 1918 eeocecececceceececeseccesces 17. 33. 1 0. | 
Cp OS ee ee a ee 21. 40. 12. a - 
December, e719. -.-........---.---------| 34. 67 8. 3 
Fumo, Wiitiies4a05<<<--<. Rit iteiarcnitihnire 50. 76 10. 4 
Picadas oecnbccépeccscuncd 1 63 3 
BiGy, Teme sees sh 6 Sse sence 1 41. 
ee ee ee 14. 
pe: a See | 


December, 1922 


ce EE ee } 


Danette Ses os « chssc ccsandnn 
NR eee eee ae 
Decent eee ds boos5 sn Seb 5} ee esd 
Jane, Ta Hes i= Se Sc Soccnkeee 
RR ee ee ee 
Feahe, Ta wtidbdedln sc sdccciséccccndcd 
December, 1926 


Fube, Wakes Oe Gdenccdasclvcc.cccca 


December, 1927 
June, 1928 
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ere Tt 
ST OS me IO 
HO OOWOWOUMWOSOOOSOOH HA] 
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ere? 
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~~ 
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tot at Pet BS 9 YW OT NTO OP N 
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WOK OOH NWWDNANTHOWOWDUAAIH 
EBESRSSSESRBRBSSSE RS 
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New Orleans, 








Feltn, Tenth db dale < oc aewodinceceond 
DSR bos Oban coccidodncseedabd 
Pe, TH icdiddte Atkinewandidcanecensd 
PIR hce Shan scckbucesccoxks 
Ae EPA Se Ss. een 
December, 1921 
BRS, VE inndhds Sak dinsmdibeseededd 
December, 1922 
ph EE eS > a 
PONS hig Web snob dn Gaccecdcud 
June, 1924____-_- ie: Ee Sa 
Pelemige wees. essa... A dF .....35 
Fale, 1G ee, oe Bt 
Deeember, 1925 
Fae, 1G ee ee as Bi 
Dem Ri ics bb a as. Bet. ... 5.8 
Fee, 100Re Bie ce 5s es. pra (PP Bet ae 
December, 1927 
June, 1928 








SSRENS 


SLO, NAP WBHSNOOSOS 


— “_ 
= 
et bet bet 


ee ae 





WODANONNAWNOAWDWWANNAH SD 


tt et et ht > mw 
RIN PSNSSPRSESES 
DOW VNeXrBNwW SQ COCHONW DMD 


15.7 





-_ 
— ~ 
oo~ 
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SSSISSASAASKASSS 


CHOON CMON KHANNA OWNNS 
LYRLSSESSSABSSSSESESS 
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AMTABDBRNWANW OK OTE EN OIWrIDI 











INESRSNSSSERABASARSS 
ODHOMBDOAUMCONHSMHOAAI0CONO® 
SRRASASRSSSARSSASAS 
MOR RAI OWAINWH OPN NH Dr oe 











Pitisburgh, Pa. 








December, 1918 
June, 1919 
December, 1919 
Jame, Wi suc ee a 
December, 1920 be 
May, 1921 


ee meme mew ee ee ee cere eee eee eee 


December, 1924 
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se 
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i el lanl adel 


Pr PSS PN p oor or 9 
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ee ee 
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IRNAAAANASSSSRALETEH 
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SESESRSSESESE SESE RSS 
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2 No change. 
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Tas_e 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE. 













































































Continued —_ 
Richmond, Va. 
Per cent of increase over December, 1917, in expenditur 
Date | House 
Food |Clothing, Rent ~— and) furnish- | Miscel- 1 
ight ling goods laneous 
| 
an ceaaies a i ia ai 
EL EF renee See 20. 5 33. 8 | 1.0 | 1.8| 26.3} 9.0 
ED ion ctnctthennohahsimieceduieah: Se 42. 3 | 3.6 11.4/ 26] 13.5 | 
ide i Sa 2. 1 78. 6 9.8 183.7] 559] 24.0) 399 
June, 1920 DES Oe NO PS 36. 1 93. 6 12. 5 36.1| 754/ 32.4 13 8 
= eettie tb aneee: Sap 69.0 5.9| 622! 70.0] 36.0 3 9 
May, 1921 cate | 17.4 43.8 29. 4 47. 1 48.8| 38.7 2 
December, 1921___- a i209 m2) 341] 468 33.0} 38.4 18.3 
June, 1922__ aes: es 12.9 34.5 | 33. 4 27.6| 34.7 13 9 
Disventeer, 2002... .........-. 12.20 -| 163 10. 6 35.3 | 54.2 20.4] 33.5 44 
June, 1923- ee 17.2 12. 5 35.7 | 52. 7 40. 0 33. 9 14.9 
Ss __ = epee s: ar Yt 12.9 39.4} 612 40.5 | 35.4 17.1 
I Ta. ots odo aaipacnceh dnl | 1413 1.9| 395| 401] 378) 358| 135 
December, 1924._____- : | 13.3 89| 413 47.9 38.5) 35.7 16.5 
ot!) ete PRM 12.4 8.6| 41.4 44.2 38.2 | 36.0 16.7 
a Cee Ge 4.8 8.4 40. 4 53. 6 39. 2 | 39. 1 H).% 
ee rR ee RRR Ree aE Be 1.6 8. 1 39. 6 51.0 38.1} 40.8 17 
December, 1926_______- | 9 7.0 36. 0 61.4 36. 7 | 40.8 13 
_ '’ | -eeeess 2.2 5.8 34. 0 51.9 35. 6 40. 9 ‘ 
December, 1927.............__.. 12.9 5.3} 311 4.2] 35.3] 40.9 { 
i Rte SR Nite GARR Hie S: 13.8 | 5.0} 30.6 43.9 33.8 41.0 } 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Decsmines, $008... .4...--. c.--......1 | MS 32.4 2.7 | 18/ 218 14.5 7 
June, 1919-_ -__....-. Aipas deeilnenenitst | 161 39. 3 3.8 R77} 325) 1647 7.9 
TO ee ere 26. 2 78. 1 | 16. 8 | 8. 2 | 52. 9 30. 3 34.2 
CR Ro RE ns alin dicen alice 46. 2 | 89.7 | 29. 8 19. 6 73. 1 | 37.6 18.9 
December, 1920__.______ ee eae Fe 8.8 70.0 | 42.4 42.6 70. 2 43. 2 35.4 
ER itiinsessecthan=<niedkaccesssaee * EE: SAS 52. 5 30.9} 43.5 42. 1 23.1 
OO a a ee L1L6 17.2 63.8 33. 4 19. 2 40. 6 18.5 
Nn PE Se NE 1121 7.9 65.7 32.3 i2.8 33. 2 { 
= RR eras: 19.5 6.3 68. 0 48. 9 14.9 33. 4 7.0 
I a i tee 115 | 9.0 74. 6 30. 8 29. 8 33. 4 7.7 
Dessmeer, MOR .. 6.55... 4-5-4,  9E8 | 9.6 79.5 32. 1 30. 5 $5.8 20.6 
NT ial AN ng mnt ede adhd | 114} 8.6 83. 4 21.6 26. 2 35. 7 18.8 
NS RS Saar s 16.5 7.9 83. 4 24. 6 27.4 35.8 ). 7 
CE te } 12.5 7.4 85. 2 19.5 28.0 36. 6 2.4 
NS a Seta 3.4 6.9 85. 4 26. 9 27.9 37.0 25.0 
CR Bo hha cinnindirdlinneasalll 2.8 | 6.8 84.7 18.3 27.1 36. 6 24.1 
I, I ke PR eal 2.0 | 7.0 83. 2 38. 9 | 22.7 36. 6 24.5 
i. . ndeihishil nnnaliindilitnindelie 1.2 4.4 81.0 34.0) 223 36. 5 23.2 
OS eae eee 12.3 3.4 78. 3 34.3 23.3 36. 9 21.4 
SO eee ee 13.5 3.1} 76. 3 18. 9 21.6 37.2 19.9 
Scranton, Pa. 
a | 2L3| 344 0.5 24.7 27.0 21.4 21.9 
SS GES Mie eee. 18. 1 49. 6 6.2 25. 7 35. 6 24.9 25.0 
December, 1919__._- innnddidininssdell | 269 82. 1 2.4 31.5 48.9 34.7 37. 
I lain naa Sate neal | 414 97.7 17.2 43. 5 62. 8 47.9 51.5 
Se eae 17.8 76. 5 18. 5 67.3 62. 0 50. 4 39. 1 
EE gS ae Rs eS 14.0 54. 3 41.5 62. 8 48. 6 54. 6 28,2 
SS RE eR eae rs 4.1 29. 1 44. 6 67. 1 30. 7 52. 4 26.3 
BE, SR iin oi adadatdnas Reeves ts 16.7 24. 2 52.8 68. 0 24.2 49. 9 20.9 
I, Cited cditinnsapiliiinpeccesnd 12.1 20. 7 53. 6 68. 6 28. 5 49.3 22.4 
BD, Si nictatpaliiinin abaipiiiteinsededel 15.1 21.7 59. 0 65. 2 34.7 51.4 22.4 
December, 1923__--- Pe eee 2 23. 2 60. 8 75.3 34.9 51.7 25.8 
ae ee 18.7 °22. 2 67. 6 68. 9 31.6 53. 7 22.4 
a eee ee 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34. 6 53. 7 25.8 
I I RE niece Sinn ern pbtbcwn aka 14 20. 3 71.0 70.3 33. 9 §4.8 27.0 
a __ a Seer 9.6 20. 2 70. 5 99.8 33.9 55. 4 32.0 
SS ae eae eee 4.7 19. 5 71.4 77.8 34.4 55. 9 29.0 
Sea eee 6.7 18.3 72.4 78. 5 33.7 55. 9 29.8 
St _ aE ees ae eS 4.2 17.2 73. 1 71.4 32.4 55.7 2.2 
Se Re a 5.0 16.3 73. 4 75.3 32. 1 55. 9 28.5 
I, SIRE eecinbinibtinnewsutichibnbanadis 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69.0 30. 1 56. 2 | 26.9 





1 Decrease. 
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The following table shows the increase in each item of expenditure 
in the United States from 1913 to June, 1928. These figures are a 
sunmarization of the figures for the 32 cities, the results of which 
appear in the preceding tables, but computed on a 1913 base. 






TasLe &—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913, TO JUNE, 1928 






















































































































Per cent of inerease over 1913 in expenditure for— 
Date House- ; 
. Food Cloth- Rent Fuel and} furnish-} Miseel-| All 
+ ing light ing laneous | items 
2.) | 
; ES (Recs 5.0 10} @ 1.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 
9 Besombet, MNbL. ues. 5.0 4.7 L5 1.0 10. 6 7.4 | 5.1 
2 3 Desens Nes etl erences neem bens 26. 0 20. 0 2.3 8.4 27.8 13.3 18.3 
*; Peco ec NS LESS IS 57.0 49.1 a 24. 1 50.6 40. 5 42.4 
{ \ ee | en oor oee 87.0 105.3 9.2 47.9 113. 6 65. 8 74.4 
19 Jund, TORR a tec cwebiescdcecupecées 84.0 114.5 14, 2 45. 6 125. 1 73.2 77.3 
71 0 SE ee Se 97.0 168. 7 25. 3 56.8 163. 5 960. 2 99. 3 
3 Pee S . SGRARRRRREET roa 119.0] 187.5 $4.9) 719) 1927] 1014) 116.5 
& —— =<; CN ate 78.0] 1585 51. 1 94.9| 185.4] 1082{ 100.4 
6.7 A RE Rd ee a 44.7 122. 6 59. 0 81.6 147.7 108. 8 80. 4 
0.8 September, 1921........-..-.--2...-..-- 53.1 92.1 60. 0 30.9 | 1247} 107.8 77.3 
7 Desens encieiss cc n0escsoorcnes- 49.9 84. 4 61.4 81.1} 118.0] 106.8 74.3 
3 Mateh, Ge ction sinthdinddnnneinn 38. 7 75.5| 60.9] 75.8] 106.2] 103.3 66.9 
7.4 Juste, VR leeds centdunecinwcdcecs 40.7 72.3 60.9 | 74. 2 102. 9 101. 5 66. 4 
4 Gente Del, Se as 6 en dstineseseosscens 39. 7 71.3 | 61.1 | 83. 6 102.9 101.1 66. 3 
Tess hGt, Mies: snc itn nb--2e on | 46.6 71.5} 61.9! 864] 108.2] 100.5 69. 5 
BRC, Sh uinics dhivien wens oitnesnn 41.9 74.4 | 62. 4 86. 2 117.6 100. 3 68.8 
- Jenn, IMEI, oh ccc sdbunineccs ans 44.3 74.9 | 63.4| 80.6] 122.2] 100.3 69.7 
Sentem BGs MEE iar sannicdesanoceo-nno- 49.3 76. 5 64. 4 81.3) 1224] 101.1 72.1 
Dassen BN dosisaddessoccese+ccs 50. 3 76.3 66. 5 84.0; 1224] 101.7 73.2 
‘ Moreh, MAM idins dncoddndsdcc—---on- 43.7 75.8 67.0 82.2} 121.3] 101.1 70. 4 
pe ee aa 42.4 74.2 68. 0 77.3| 116.0] 101.1 69. 1 
6.7 Sennen nc cb Sithnnnccwcaneeee 46. 8 72.3 68. 0 79.1 114.9 101. 1 70. 6 
‘9 DCE OE, Sinks aotedictind cons ccseens | 51.5 71.3 68. 2 80. 5 116. 0 101.7 72. 5 
4.2 Sault, 1G os ohn caid-bsnc~cae cos | 55.0 70. 6 67.4 76.5 | 114.31 102.7 73.5 
1s.9 a SS ae | 65.5 69. 4 67.1 86.9 114.3 103. 5 77.9 
35. 4 DUNE, DE ek < he dtie sap eeanned aoe | 0.7 68. 2 65. 4 80. 7 110. 4 103. 3 74.8 
23.1 Dedemabets Sisco se <= apeederncoces-s- | 618 66.7 64. 2 88.3} 107.7| 103.9 75.6 
18. 5 Delt, MUG ER Riss. cnc rbatcectins xd | 58.5 64. 9 62. 1 80.8; 105.2] 104.5 73.4 
5.1 Dedede Sita. ooo ace sees s cen des | 55.9 62.9 60. 2 83.2| 104.6] 105.1 72.0 
7.0 Julie, GR ccte AAR A ccwcnortapaocunsens 52.6 62.6 57.6 77.2) 101.1} 105.5) 70.0 
1). 6 iN 
18.8 No change. 
”) 7 
») rt’ Ld . . 
— lhe following table shows the per cent of decrease in the price of 
2 electricity on the dates specified as compared with the price in 
a3 December, 1913. These figures are based on the average prices for 
aL household use in 32 cities and are included in the preceding tables 
under the item ‘‘ Fuel and light.” 
TasLe 6.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFIED 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 
21.9 
37 ; Per | Per | Per 
5h Ba of Fem dd <= [dl 
’ ecrease \aecr ss 
— , Date from Date om Date rem 
aa Decem- ecem- ecem- 
a8 ber, 1913 ber, 1913 | ber, 1913 
a7 December, 1914...-...--- 3.7 || December, 1921.....__- 4.9 || September, 1924.______- | 8.6 
on 8 December, 1915.........- 6.2 || March, 1922........__.- 4.9 || December, 1924... ____- 8.6 
99 4 December, 1916_.......-. 8.6 || June, 1922....._......_- 6.2 || June, 1925._...........- 9.9 
of December, 1917_....----- 11.1 || September, 1922.______- 6.2 || December, 1925... ___- 9.9 
7 0 December, 1918... 6.2 || December, 1922_._____- 7.4 || June, 1926__...........- 11.1 
29 0 June, 190B, cde oes 6.2 || March, 1923._....._._. 7.4 || December, 1926______-- 11.1 
29.0 December, 1919.2... 7.4 || June, 1923_.....---...-- 7.4 || June, 1927...._.....-.-- | 123 
20 8 June, 1988. coke ecu 7.4 || September, 1923_______- 8.6 || December, 1927___-.._- 12.3 
29 December, 1920..__..-.-- 4.9 || December, 1923_______- 8.6 || June, 1928............_- 13.6 
my ney ee REA 4.9 || March, 1924...__.__.__- 8.6 
on 9 Plember, 1921. ...5.... 4.9 || June, 1924.............. 8.6 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries ' : 
HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in various 
= foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index nun: !yers 
in the following tables. Table 1 contains general cos) of 
living index numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in: thi 
cost of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 
Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since oj 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included and the number of markets represented, 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction 
of the index numbers. The number of countries included in thie 
five tables varies according to the information available. Several 
countries publish an index number for food only, while others omit 
clothing and in some instances also rent. 


1 Preceding articles on this subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, J 
and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, January, 1926, and February, 1927. 
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3 January-June. 





6 Quarter ending with month. 
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| TABLI 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
reais FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1928 
United | Czecho-| Den- | Ger- | | 
5 —_ States Canada | Belgium slovakia} mark sents France many homens | Italy 
5 |_ er aeeanatiet 
To 
Number of} 39 60 59 Prague | 200 21 Paris 71 200 | Milan 
a Jogalit les - 
val Food 
clothing,| Food, | Food, | Food, |%0°4: | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, | Food, 
1 fuel and |clothing,|clothing,| clothing, fuel _ clothing, clothing,| clothing, clothing, clothing, 
d Onamee light, = = oa .~ i light, | on he “ep . —? ee | ie gg 
; ities 10° | rent, ight, ight, ight, » | rent, ig ig ig | lig 
l, cluded--| jouse- rent, rent, rent, es taxes, | rent, rent, rent, | rent, 
- | furnish- | sundries; sundries) sundries} ete 4 ete. sundries| sundries sundries| sundries 
bes ings, etc. : 
, Rhee? 3 a ae om oe 6 (5 
it — - | | | 
l Min Sd si all Com- | eal | Depart- — 
: Bureau rene _a¢| Depart-| Central | mission | Federal ment of | Munici- 
it Comput | of Labor eee | ony of — Of! ment of | Statis- | for | Statis- Industry; pal 
‘ ing ageD-|  Statis- .o —§ — IS- | Statis- tical |Studyof tical | and | Admin- 
Cy.------| ties rj) an Ss | tics Office | Cost of | Bureau! Com- |istration 
| | xpersid | Living ving | | merce 
ry % 7 | é | Jem a | Rg ; Januar 
| é os 
Base pe-| yo13 | 1913 | 1921 | July, | July, June, | 1914 | 1913-14 | July, tame. 
riod..--- | | 1914 | 1914 1914 | | 1914 1914 
; 
aoe POOAED si Bases oma 
| | ! | 
1913 sal 100 | 100 | bwweecese Lenccuesqes EE a SET cere ee Ste eas 
1914. fr 1 108 i 3 ae 2 100 | 2100 | * 100 | 100 | 4100 2100 3 100 
© 1915 _| 1105 . {| re SRESS* | © 26 bn +--<s- |--------- i cre Gis ee taedle 114 
1916 1.) oe 3) eee Salama | 2 196 j--..-...-}.__.- ID EIS 146 
1917 | 1 142 .. . ae Lee | 2155 | WE SSE st a eee 197 
1918 a 1174 . | | Seana: Ta, sR ST! OR OS OE 285 
1919 _| 1199 > ee eae Ta; 2 Re “a. |} ORE ee 327 
1920.------| 1200} 1190 |. cee 2 262 |_.......- | 5341 RRR “a 442 
1921 | 1174 1 161 100 |.-----.-- 2237) 11172 _ § Se oes 541 
1922 | 1170) 1187 J | -ssaeeP 2199 | 11157 gee 2185 501 
1923 | 1173 | 1159 2109 690 2204 21147 5 334 1142} 2180 494 
1924 eS eae 1 {5 | eee ‘See ees | RE 527 
June _.| 169 | 153 123 697 2214 1147 6 366 124) 2183 518 
Dec..| 173] 156 137 | 707 |...----- i217 | 6377 5 ee 573 
1925 ee | ———— 2 lk 7 ———-— a RE Ee RE ea 
june... 174 155 131| 731| 2219) 191) *390 138 | 9188 596 
Dec : 178 160 143 | a | 1197 6 421 Me nas 640 
1926 Ee SN COR. SE S -  g oy EEE ioe. | Ss 
PE ae > eee 139 707 | 194 | 1166 |____----- | 140 88 665 
Fob... i wate 140 699 | <i ipnaet a. 2 oe 661 
Moar...) eae 159 137 687 |--------- — 6 451 = So's =~ yl 
ADP... beet kane 140 IE ek | eS 
eee ae 147 CS. - see |. eee 652 
June_.| 175 157 155| 603 [..-.----| 1175 | 6485 fecal 650 
July... teeta o cui an nad 174 718 184 | a a asin saas esther 7 182 a 
pe Mig OE! «RE 182 DOR he yee {eee 
Gent. fs 156 179 , | Sees me 6 539 +? ide — = 
RE Sees a 188 | AGRE: _ » ae 
Nev... ee. 196 oe seabmpanaes Ta} (oCnme tf Aas 657 
ee 157 199 epee Laz} * 645 wad inpeopik 657 
Bi... cee EN cE FA eee 3 ae fe Pee aR a AES oe 
Jan. ..Linsisalee 158 202 741 | 181 | = a on | 182 = 
Feb. .J. dena 157 204 | ee  . ee ee | 6g eee 
Meet as 157 200 | ~ a 1183 6 §24 ee 663 
Apr... dees 155 199 740 178 . | Ses 146 171 651 
May. 155 197  _ ae i) 5 Ces Te ARC 612 
June..| 173 155 210 OF dapat 1184 | © 525 +) aeaaaden 586 
July... | semeenne 155 204 747 176 19 fas ---- 3 150 | 171 548 
AUG... 1. aeesautt 155 201 . oes > a = 147 |.-..----- 543 
OOP . 1 caieunanl 155 204 en 1230 6 507 147 ius. see --- 537 
Oct. ..Liceibenood 156 207 727 176 er Ss... 150 175 536 
Nov. eased 156 207 ee 19 Ba... TS emer 536 
iw “i 172 157 207 958 Sis.-<... 1243 6 498 TE 5 cia eaaars 531 
Jan. -|..-.----- 1s7 | 200} ae) 176 | 1246 | -_._.--. ist) 77 | 8a 
OD. ...bcGieiiemcie 156 206 Be bithnossen) -; EAPO biibenonsn ee ‘ 
Mar [oo 156 203 7 to... 1214 | © 507 9 samen 531 
ADC. sigs a nds 156 204 734 176 08 bib ck 15i 170 531 
May nail MS hies-----. We beet. oes....-- ob $68 l.cscsmnl 526 
June. 8 ESE eR oa lh SST E ee i Oe | <  « ceink non 
1 December. 4 October, 1913, January, April, and June, 1914. 
2 July. 5 April-June. 
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TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED SPATES 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1928—Continued 
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| | | 
| mes | : United | 
oat Nether-| Nor- | : | Swit- = | South +, | Austra- 
Country--| “lands | way | Poland | Sweden | zerland = | Africa India | lia 
) | 
a poco od earase: Pee Ce ko Sie See 
Number 
‘ The | p War- , 4 Bom- , 
—_ ali- Hague 30 | saw 49 33 630 9 bay 30 
Barecene (eI Pee Scie eae SNe re 
Food, | Food Food Food . 
F m/e ~ a me Food, “ag Food, Food, 
Commod- |All com- clothing, | clothing,| clothing, clothing, clothing, fuel,’ |clothing, Food, 
a3 | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and | : fueland| ;. gro- 
ities in- | modi- |*5; &- ; fuel and | **; | light, | fuel and “Ail 
: os light, light, light, : light, | 7. : ceries, 
cluded _ - ties light, rent, light, 
rent, | rent, rent, rent. | rent, sundries| rent rent 
! sundries ot sundries) ! sundries rm" 
EEL. Cte Be eRe lesa te oo PS. CUES Se ae a 
| 
ta. | Gantry Ne Lat | Bureau | 
Comput- Biuate- Ce ntral | Ss ntral | Board | Federal | Minis- Ofer of" of 
Pwtacay. lipal Ad-| Statis- | Statis- | ¢o-.,] 2 Census | Labor “Sh al 
ing agen- | “‘Ininis ye as of Social! Labor try of | > . , | Census 
os s- tical tical | Welfare! Office | Labor |824Sta-| Office |.) 1 Sta- 
cy -------| tration | Office Office — c S | tistics tis — 
istics 
| | | 
— | ‘ess | —_——__—_—_ $$$ J —______ —$—$$_—__— |—— — — — | ——____ 
Base pe- | on July, |January,| July, June, July, | , July, 
riod... = i914 | 1914 1914 1914 igi4 | 1914 1914 1911 
| 
mae | re META ie PP * ae a Fh RE) oath? ooo: 0 elcladinnscee 108 
1914 ceehcaemstiniicteas 7100 | 100 | 2 100 | 2 100 2100 | 100 | 2100 lil 
SERRE eK OE Dcocenate eaten salt Ch ostidh crn 2 125 _ Years 126 
SE ee Aen et Rag lS = 2148 ag ees 130 
1917 KAS SERB esetakl ss < ae © | 2190 - saa 129 
1918 EEE Ee _§ % rae | 2219 204 2 203 131 | 154 134 
1919 A eee 1 | 2 257 222 2 208 145 175 148 
1921, E CORSTRS Gs, | 2270 224 2 252 17 183 175 
1921 100 | k 2 OEY 2 236 200 2219 162 173 167 
1922 | 183 | fy TN Ss 2190 164 2184 135 164 156 
1923 1 82 | ae ioeod..<s~ 2174 164 2169 131 154 168 
1924 ___ eR OO. Ree E } 2171 169 2170 133 157 166 
June__| 84 ee Pe. y Riana 169 133 153 8 166 
Dee___| 84 Yeats ne ae Sido gs 181 133 160 6 165 
1925 AS) a ESE, Ape ee 6 __ | eee RACY $ 155 170 
June-_| 86 EN Caeipinaiishas | 2176 168 172 134 15 6 170 
Dee___| 82 pa aE i ee 167 177 131 155 6172 
1926_...._- ARES | GG © ERE 2s a “5 ARS RRS Sea © 176 
aE PRO 5 pees 121 | 174 166 175 131 ee 
Feb___| SROTSE >» > aS ee ee 164 173 | 131 154 |_... 
Mar..-_| 8O 227 | ye E 163 172 131 155 6175 
pe eee = SS 95 173 162 168 | 131 163 j...-. 
PRS UU | | 162 167 | «132 a... 
June _| 82 221 | OE a EE 162 168 131 155 6 180 
July |--.--....|--.------ 102 | 172 162 170 130 on eee 
pe? SES ae to....2 161 170 130 155 
Sept __| 79 221 | "5 # EE 161 172 130 155 6 176 
2 ee a ee 111 171 161 174 131 et dina - 
i a ae. eee _. & at ae 161 179 131 c (i 
Dec__- 80 216 . § 161 179 129 156 6174 
| SE ef SOS Se ERS Fe dae as Ek SS Ty GRAS te) PETES F 174 
SS See 213 117 171 160 175 130 ee. 
| SD eae 211 |g ae 160 172 130 155 : 
Mar._. 80 | 208 | 9 +d ee 159 171 131 155 6174 
RE eee ree 206 | 118 170 158 165 131 gy oe 
a 205 | 2» =e 160 164 132 | 
June -- 80 | 204 go ae 160 163 132 154 | 6 172 
Re ero 206 115 169 160 166 132 
rs RRS | 205 aoe Oaet 160 164 131 157 |.-..- 
Sept _- 80 | 199 sR ee 161 165 131 154 | 6 175 
RS SG 199 119 172 161 167 132 151 jnn=--- 
|, ae Per 198 8 ee 162 169 132 (aa 
Dec__.- 82 197 |.» SEEPS 162 169 132 151 6177 
1928: 
UO, ix: dilhreaieeinhdeal 197 120 171 161 168 132 Oe tacs.-- 
| SE es 197 Lee 161 166 131 148 |_..-- 
Mar... 83 196 | gf ees See 160 164 132 1445 | 175 
‘pl! Sees 196 | 121 171 160 164 133 Mee 4a55--- 
| 3 Se 196 pres perro sy Ee eee es ae 
eee. |no------- | SRC LES. RES | nS TS < 
} 
1 December, * July 6 Quarter ending with month. June 
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TasLe 2—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1928 
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: 4 October, 1913, January, April, and June, 1914, 
3 July. 5 April-June. 
§ January-June. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
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TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES Any 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1928—Continued 
















































































| | | United | 
Nether- | Nor- | Swit- | - South : Austra- 
pcan lends | way Poland | Sweden zerland | — | Africa India lia 
| | ea 
| 
Number of, The War- Bom- 
localities.| Hague | 30 saw 49 33 | 630 | 9 bay 30 
| ues et ~<a 
tes ic-| Central | Central| Board | | yh om 
unicd- en entr = :#) Oo 
Computing| pal ad- | Statis- | Statis- of oe ag ry | Census | Labor | Census 
agency..| minis- | tical tical | Social | Office Lhe | and Office and 
tration | Office | Office | Welfare | | T | Statis- | Statis- 
| ties tics 
| } — | ie 
Base pe July | Janu- | July | June July | July July 
riod... — | oe} Se: | wid | 191d’ | gid | 4 | “gid | “1914 
| | | | 
| Rapes Po eseon = 
ES ae Se 2100 | 100 2100) 2100 2100 | 100; 7100 2 100 
APE OS REORS S | ree | o> EI & ES IS FR ie SS 2131 
SS 4 ee, f | Oa CA Ce a tein” eee Cee 2 130 
eee Deda tad eae TER OS TY EIS RD ies ee 2 126 
ae Ca | oe _ Je Re BR ee See 2 131 
 Saae ease OY eee 2318 |... FREE QEAMBIN SF TRL ae > 2147 
ae AEE IR: | RR Ta. MRLs Spllhins snel ge aS 2 164 
(ERIE 100 "4 cpm 2231 | | RS eae pe leer os Se as 2161 
ae 1 76 | 5 eee | 2178 163 2180 |_..__- vet. 2 ae 2148 
a A 17 Se eed 2158 | 165 2162; 1118) 27148 2 164 
tein ied Saas cee. | 2155 | , | ees Ses SS aa 
June. 82 | 2a |} 2155 | 170 160 | 120 | 147 149 
Dec_.- 82 |S eee ON ah a 175 180 | 121 | 156 148 
SNC eel 2 aes: te eS Ta ae 4 ee ie | Ee ¢ ae 
June _- 7 6. eee | 2168 169 166 122 | 149 155 
Dec__- 79 221 | BD Bbecbs sothed 167 174 | 116 | 151 155 
RET TR Sore? Ae VOR OD ee me Se: ae 
a ae 216 | 136| ~~ ~163 165 i71 iié! isi 155 
-&: Beet 212 | ee Te 163 168 117 | 150 154 
Mar_-_ 77 205 Oe a 161 165 118 151 159 
i Sat eS 198 109 | 158 161 159 119 150 163 
Ss aS 195 ky ee 159 158 119 150 163 
June _- 80 194 OO A 159 15 118 152 162 
et SS 198 118 | 156 159 161 117 155 159 
co SES ER 196 | eel 157 161 117 53 157 
Sept __| 744 193 See 158 162 117 52 155 
°C: 191 | 133 | 156 160 163 120 153 153 
Se. Baiendadiotes 186 far ae 159 169 119 152 | 155 
Dec__-! 76 184 | >} Saas 159 169 117 154 | 158 
ER 5 eR ET SSR CREE OP Ae. Re CS Se ae =e 
a RE 180 143 | 155 158 167 116 155 158 | 
2 177 Nae: 157 164 117 152 153 
Mar-__| 76 173 | Seay 156 162 118 152 | 151 
pr <9; ae 169 142/149 156 | 155 119 151 151 
hE 169 "= re aa 156 154 121 150 152 
June-.- 77 172  } Sa 157 154 120 151 153 
(Sk. 175 143 | 148 157 159 119 154 | 152 
Sa tn 175 4 Sea 157 156 118 155 | 155 
Sept__| 77 174 BE BGs i. wus! ° 159 157 117 151 | 157 | 
ie ee 173 144 154 159 161 119 148 | 159 | 
iit: Na Rais 171 > Saas 161 163 119 147 | 157 | 
Dec__- 80 171 SRR RSS 160 163 119 149 | 155 | 
1928: | 
Be ee 170 143 152 159 162 119 151 | 154 | 
eee a a 170 sR 158 159 118 146 152 
Mar-- 82 171 Sa 157 155 118 142 | 153 
| So See 171 142 152 156 TS eee 1 
AT 172 ea Var ae "| eae 7? | ae 
PES Se ees ieee ce | BED Di cnncddhintnscaiditinenews~ Lewacsenes 
7 
1 December. § July. 
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eee, ee eS 611 
6 420 18i 597 
6 440 173 667 
eS Se SOMES Sere 655 
8 445 173 665 
6 510 173 702 
Sen seiESEE rine gh el 699 
iol tnscheasits i 171 702 
eta ci 169 702 
8 524 168 702 
i deotenint Sake 167 702 
Sip wisn anti 165 691 
6 577 164 692 
Pakaitpentedd 163 692 
spi icaokeen dei th 161 692 
® 635 160 692 
aan er eB 160 71 
Scene nidi tial 158 709 
5 616 158 709 
SC RGOSIE 157 705 
kee snot laine 156 705 
6 565 156 705 
aieeetiegil 156 705 
itn ieee 156 643 
6 565 156 616 
cinerea 156 616 
il deaicetabihica 158 597 
6 563 160 597 
hcp aslegnioabia 162 597 
soca afl 164 596 
6 581 166 591 
Sen esahaliiaiied 167 591 
ic siaescnitng 168 591 
6 581 ~ 591 














4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
5 April-June. 
6 Quarter ending with month. 
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TABLE 3,—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATE: 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO 1928—Continued 
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a | United 
ES TREE | Norway | Poland | Sweden —) King- India Australia . 
| dom . 
aah EEE 
Number of localities__| 30 Warsaw | 49 33 100 | Bombay 6 
ini =é A a 
| Central | Central | Board | | as 
entre | Sonera! | Board | Federal | Minis- | en. 
Computing agency... Statis- | Statis- | of | Labor | try of | Labor | € ensus |. 
| tical | tical Social | Office | Labor | Office | and 
| Office | Office | Welfare | Statis- — 
| ties 
ee, a ae Se eee Se fs 
; July, January, July, June, July, July, | Novem- 
Base period - ------..- 1914 | = 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 | ber, 1914 
Pi Sanbeissbuias = % 
| EF 7 100 | 100 2100; 2100 2100} 2100} #100) 
nll A lea. EE LAE, Se em. oe C. ) eS § 105 
REPRE CPE TERT Ree 5° eee a) ARRERE | #117 
RN eenbiatn Errettete eRe REESE REE . § 8g8eeee 8 132 
ie sae F | eae: ) |» Saeeaager . {ze § 145 
a aa — ', SERN ) | 3 Seer canal 8 164 
i iS | steaeies } 3 Seeeerene . } agama ® 181 
ll ER J ) Saeseuee 270 232 2 290 2 263 | 165 
Re eR fa 10 186 239 247 | 140 
re. 4 RR 2 196 176 | 222 214 | 136 
| RRS lL aE 2192 | 179 | 226  } ee 
June__- MO Ae el ee re 2192 | SE Or TS 
December_______- OR A ER, So ED a ee. 
A eS EE RRR sees «SE “St Baad is 
eee  ««§ ae 2191 | 182 230 Pian ia nde 
December _------ 225  & eS |) a : . } + 
iii cen cia: Ck OR Re 2° eRe 172 | SESE ca 
OE SESS Se sos 17% 190 | 179 | 225 2 ee 
FRRRRSRET nomnpeEe 22 eae & 179 | 225 72: 1...... 
Mares. -....... 213 | ~" | eeaeers , 179 | 225 174 |_. 
Lee SRaape 134 188 | 172 | 22: 175 |... 
SRE Se ae fp RE SERED 172 | 223 La RS 
(ae | 207 | ee 172 | 223 | Ee 
_ Se Cree 145 187 172 | 220 "| pees 
CUS Peed See 2 172 | 220  ) ae 
September ____-_-| 200 | "7 SiO Rae 173 22 160 j-.2.....- 
October__..._.--- eee 148 184 166 220 7 Se 
November... .....}.......--- * } SSR 166 | 218 | ~  < Soe 
December_______- 191 }” | Se Segeee 166 | 218 |) See 
AT a SC RE te ee peone! eS 3 oe Ps Se ‘ 
0 ESE Ae. Ce 148 182 166 | 215 143 
oo cn ee | 146 Ae TRE os 166 | 215 yo ela 
ce 176 | 4 Sete 166 215 | SSS 
te SE ae 152 | 181 161 215 | +? See 
Lee Sereeee | ec a ak 161 215 | | Spee : 
SS, IE 173 | ~ } Sree 161 213 |) TES 
RS RARE eC et 152 | 180 | 161 213 | 7 * 2 
August_______- aoe Vina areay | "| 2S | 161 213 | ] eee 
September ______- 172 | 66 }.-=:...... 161 213 | | See 
piensa aaa | 169 181 | 162 215 | i. .....t 
November. ..._-|......- aa 169 | 5 AE 162 215 | 7, Se ae 
December._..._-- 172 | ge ER 162 215 | Sa 
1928: 
SSE! TS SOTA 169 | 182 | 162 215 SSR A 
| REIS Sl a Aa 169 pe 162 215 _ ae 
ee 169 “5 Sees Se 162 218 ~ * See — 
Fad OSI Ea 169 | 184 166 218  " TSS 
aE reset Scaled Sane 220 64....2.... — 
5 TE ae tee ene ie nt Aare ee ae Re Re trot aloes Os 2. Ree 220 abt waked | Oe it wu 
1 December * July. 7 June ®§ November. 
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4.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1928 
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4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
5 April-June. 


6 Quarter ending with month. 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FUEL AND LIGHT IN THE UNITED 8" 

















AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1928—Continued \TES 
l | _ 
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_ mt Eee a - 
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SR 3100 7 100 100 | 2100 2100 2 100 | 2 100 2199 
I. csstdaoacaitienmeatnall 5: ARCnet Cap antive dipietentdinacahl WE: Rees) Geet te 101 
ee an ee ae ea rereee P ee OOP ts cicsecte ds .n ch sekicaese we. 110 
EE ES See: Pee ee, ee ee ee | baeeeese 126 
 PeretEpe: <2 EES Serwerers LY ASO: Lee Reem 136 
= ere > 7 > 2S? ~  _ OS Sees cS Ses 149 
= a  : See? J. >) TSE i ee 178 
BR 5i4 6 sctacunneata® ee Sa 2 264 213 2 260 | 2176 199 
Dae cs ctctcecssnantt 524 i ee eee 2188 | 181 202 168 183 
=e 529 , - | ea eae 2185 | 173 183 163 175 
RRA PSS SE ea! Serrqrese 2 182 oS Ee See 174 
SR 526 .. | ers 2 182 164 185 166 
December..-. - --- 515 ee eee a ae hE a: 161 185 | 167 | 
| RR ES A? eee rr rrE: Caer ie 1) eee Seer eet 174 
OS Cae 518 , pie ele aaa: 2177 | 153 180 165 
December___..--- 533 | 232 | ' rere 150 180 165 
NE EE I ns oiselh ae, 2 eo OE Eire: Se 177 
Jona... ...... 516 232 | 121 171 149 183 165 |. 
February - -_----- 505 229 | BEG te osanssdes } 148 185 165 7 
0 Se eee: 505 227 | ee er ee | 147 185 165 
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NO oe nn tenes 505 220 | rae 145 185 164 17¢ 
. eRe 512 218 | ~ , SES 145 190 164 
aed seaell 512 214 | 90 168 | 145 195 | 164 |_ 
August_.........- 512 | 228 | Sy 144 200 164 7 
if September --__---  -B12 | 238 3 oe 144 213 164 | 
if October... ..-.-. 565 | 257 113 166 145 230 | 164 |. 
1 November. - --. -- 565 | 303 Bt es. oobnee 146 255 164 77 
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} er ce a) CG SS) oe, «PET eo eS 
t January____---.-- 627 234 | lil 186 | 146 215 166 
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4 rer RG: 548 193 107 | 176 141 | 170 | 166 | — 
F J ae 548 189 3 ean 141 | 170 | 166 77 
September. _____- 548 183 DUE RROSS: | 141 | 170 166 |..------.- 
October__......-- 530 180 111 | 171 | 141 | 170 | aa 
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/ “ee TR Re Tae! I | ee i ies, > - 
a eS. a 
1 December. 2 July 3’ January-June. 7 June. 
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TABLE 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE UNITED STATES . 
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A New Consumers’ Guide in Purchasing 


N ATTEMPT is being made to initiate ‘‘a better mode of pur- 
A chasing for the great army of consumers.”’ <A club has been 
formed under the technical direction of Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink, co-authors of ‘‘ Your Money’s Worth,” the purpose of which 
is to make available, to the ordinary consumer who buys at retail, 
information such as is now available only to the Federal Government, 
State, and municipal agencies, and large firms which make their 
purchases under precise quality or performance specifications. The 
small consumer ‘‘must buy without knowledge of quality, risking 
inferior goods if he tries to buy cheaply, often paying exorbitantly 
if he seeks the best, and frequently not getting the best however 
much he pays.” 

To meet this situation the club is publishing a list of commodities, 
civing the names of the goods by brand. They are entered in two 
columns, “‘one giving those which represent, in the opinion of certain 
testing agencies and technical experts, good value at their price. Ina 
parallel column appear commodities, also by name, which are not 
recommended, either because they cost too much, quality considered; 
or because they are not so suitable as other commodities in the same 
field; or are flagrantly misadvertised, or because the manufacturer 
does not give good service in replacing or repairing defective goods.” 
Supplements to the list will be issued from time to time. The list 
as now published covers 30 mimeographed pages. 

It is felt that the plan “has in it the germ of a practical means for 
defending the consumer against the forces of supersalesmanship 
which so often harass and beguile him.” 

The dues of the Consumers’ Club, whose headquarters are at 2 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City, are $2 a year. This fee will be 
used ‘‘to cover laboratory and clerical expenses. No portion will 
accrue to any individual. Whatever is received beyond the actual 
cost of preparing and circulating the list will be turned into a trust 
fund and used to carry on tests, conduct correspondence with labora- 
tories and with manufacturers, and in other ways to extend and 
amplify the list and keep its information up to date.”’ 
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New Budget Study Urged by Railway Clerks’ Union ! 


T A recent meeting of the Western Association of System Boards 

A of Adjustment of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, held in 

St. Louis, a resolution was unanimously adopted recommending 

that the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics make a new cost- 
of-living budget study. The resolution in full was as follows: 


_ Whereas, the proper maintenance and operation of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties of the United States Department of Labor makes it essential that increased 
funds be made available for that bureau, and 

Whereas, there is an especial need for a new study of living costs and stand- 
ards of American workers; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our brotherhood take appropriate action to assist the depart- 
ment in securing such appropriation and ask the active cooperation of other 
standard cslemad labor organizations to the same end; and be it further 

Resolved, That proper representativé of our brotherhood consult with Mr. 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, and ascertain in what manner other assist- 
ance might be rendered in arriving at some more reasonable and more accurate 
measurements of living costs and standards of American workers. 


' Letter of June 12, 1928. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Awards and Decisions 
Railroad Telegraphers—Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. 


The question of relief and vacation with pay for telegraphers on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was decided June 6, 1928, by a board 
of arbitration consisting of E. W. Scheer representing the railr vad , 
J. F. Miller representing the telegraphers, and F. H. Kreismann 
appointed by the Board of Mediation. 

Employees requested an increase of six cents per hour for hourly 
rated employees and an increase of 10 per cent for monthly rated em- 
ployees; also the establishment of a rule reading: 

(a) All regular assigned employees working 7 days per week will be assigued 
one regular day off duty every two weeks, without loss of compensation, aid if 
such employees are required to work on their regular relief day, they will be 
compensated for an additional day at the rate of time and one- -half. 

(b) All regular assigned employees who have been in the service one ycar, 
working an assignment of 6 days per week, shall have 15 days’ annual leave with 
pay, or in lieu thereof 15 days additional pay. 

After conducting hearings on the subject, the board denied the 
requests made by the telegraphers in paragraphs (a) and (b) and 
granted an increase in pay of about half what was asked for, as follows: 

(1) The rates of pay shall be increased an amount equivalent to 3.25 cents per 
hour per position for hourly rated employees and 5 per cent for monthly rated 
employees, which shall be distributed to the various employees in such manncr as 
may be agreed upon between the management and representatives of tlic 
employees. 

In case the management of the railroad and the representatives of the 
ployees are unable to agree on the apportionment of the increases, the iteius in 


dispute shall be referred to this board or to a subcommittee of this board, as pro- 
vided in the railway labor act. 


Mr. Miller, representing the telegraphers, filed a long dissenting 
opinion stating that the wage increases on the Baltimore & Ohio |i: . 
lagged behind those on other roads in eastern territory; that the 
present rate was below the average rate whereas in 1917 it was above 
that rate; “that there are a less number of employees handliny 
greater volume of business and assuming more responsibilities » 
which they should be more liberally rewarded”; and that the meu 
suffered a reduction in pay in 1921 because of a recession in busiiiess 
and now ought to receive an increase in pay due to the increase 10 
business. 

Continuing, the dissenting arbitrator said: 

The allowance of relief with pay was a well-established practice in effect |) ior 
to the World War. This had been established by direct negotiations, media‘ \0n, 
and by boards of arbitration, and it had been in effect in varying degrees 01) the 
Baltimore & Ohio since 1903. During this time rules were in effect fixing tl 
number of hours constituting a days’ work; allowance of overtime at puni'\ve 


rates for time worked in excess of regular hours; additional compensation for 0! \r 
duties, and during the last years the vacation rules applied to the employ 
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working eight-hour tricks. In addition to this the employees were enjoying the 
benefits of a 26-day month at the time the vacation rule was abolished as a war 
neasure. 

The employees claim that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad grants vacations with 
pay to agents holding positions not listed in the telegraphers’ wage scale, to 
managers Of relay offices not listed in the wage schedule, to all officers and em- 
ployees holding positions not amenable to the railway labor act. This is, in my 
opinion, plainly preferential treatment to other employees in the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as well as certain employees of other carriers in the 
United States. 

The practice of granting vacations with pay is well established in the life of the 
State and Nation as has been substantiated by exhibits filed by representatives of 
the employees, and this practice is also in effect in outside industries. 

By the action of the majority of this board of arbitration, employees in the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad involved in this arbitration award have 
been denied relief with pay, which, in my opinion, will be detrimental to the health 
and happiness of the employees and to their families, and it will be reflected in 
their service to the carrier, making it more difficult for them to render the degree 
of courteous service demanded by the public and for which the Baltimore & Ohio 
is widely advertised. 








IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for May, 1928 





By J. J. Kunna, Curer Statistician Unitep States Bureau or Immuicra 


TION 


HE monthly statistics for May, 1928, show a decrease in the 
T inward movement of both aliens and citizens and an incre ase 
in the outward movement of aliens and citizens, as compared 

with the figures for the previous month. In May, 43,972 aliens were 
admitted to the United States and 28,407 American citizens return: “dd, 
as against 48,691 and 32,586, respectiv ‘ely, for April. Aliens departing 
for foreign countries in May numbered 25,512 and citizens 34,{)93. 
while during April, 17,068 aliens and 29,506 citizens left the country. 

During May, 1,601 aliens were refused admission to the Unit ed 
States, 1, ,376 having been turned back at points along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders and 225 at the seaports of entry. The principal 
cause for debarment was failure to present proper immigration visas, 
1,461 having been debarred for this reason, while 42 were sent back 
because of mental or physical defects, 66 as likely to become a public 
charge, 10 were of the criminal and immoral classes, and 22 for other 
causes. Aliens deported this month after having entered the country 
numbered 766, making a total of 10,316 deport ts for the 11 months 
of the current fiscal year. 

Of the aliens admitted during May, 26,158 were classified as 
immigrants and 17,814 as nonimmigrants. The principal nation- 

alities or races represented were the Mexican (4,966), German 

(4,756), Irish~(3,657), English (2,246), Italian (2,080), Scandinavian 
(1,901), Scotch (1,642), French (1,290), and Hebrew (1,045). The 
other races or peoples contributed less than 500 each. 

Among the aliens departed in May, 6,240 were emigrants going 

abroad for intended future permanent residence, and 19,272 were 
nonemigrants returning to their homes in foreign countries or going 
abroad for a visit. Of the permanent departures, or emigrants, °:}| 
were Germans, 903 English, 570 Italian, and 439 Scandinavian, these 
four nationalities comprising over one-third of the total for the 
month. 
A total of 144,470 immigrants charged to the quota were admitted 
during the 11 months ended May 31, 1928, or 88 per cent of the 
annual quota of 164,667, as compared. with 151 ,393, or 92 per cent, 
during the same months of the year 1926-27. Fourteen countries 
have exhausted their annual quota for the present fiscal year 1927 2%. 
Greece reached its maximum in December last, Latvia and Luxet- 
burg in April, and Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Hungary, the Irish Free State, Lithuania, = Zealand, Spain, and 
Yugoslavia in May. Fourteen of the smaller countries with an 
annual quota of 100 each have not as yet sent a single immigrint 
charged to the quota for this year. 
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INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1927, TO 
MAY 31, 1928 











| 
Inward Outward 





p ! | Aliens Sik. uma COR ms fe! 7 
Aliens admitted j|y _| Sete m. — Aliens deported | United | 





c. States a ees —_-——_— States 
| citi- ‘ae citi- 
Non- zens ac Eni- Non- | zens 
|immi-| Total| ar- rant?| emi- |Total?| de- 
| grant | | rived | Bre jer ant | parted | 


eee 





Immi-) 


| Total 
{ 
| grant 





a pe ego} |p 


“| } 
| 
Juls __| 23,420) 15, 973) 39, i 29, 935! 69,328] 2,002 9, 230| 18, 509) 27, 739| 65, 686, 93,425 7 
August_......-| 28, 418) 19, 011} 47,429) 57, 701105, 130) 1, 574) 6, 322| 17, 014) 23, 336) 43, 039| 66, 375| 1, 346 
September ---.| 31, 000) 25, 619) 56, 619) 75, 557/132, 176| 1, 600) 7, 625| 16, 885} 24, 510) 39,748) 64,258! 901 
October....-.| 31, 719) 21, 578) 53, 297| 50, 254/103, 551) 1, 567| 6, 402| 16, 424! 22,826 24396) 47,2221 932 
November ._--| 27, 758) 13, ail 41,599) 24, 325) 65,924) 1, 723) 5, 871 16, 886| 22, 757| 22, 612) 45, 369) 1, 030 
December .....| 22, 350) 10, 452| 32,802 18,922! 51, 724) 1, 679, 9, 085| 21,418) 30,503) 25,209) 55,712} "999 


| | . ae | | 

1928 i } i } ; j 
January.......| 18,146, 8, 579] 26,725] 19,909] 46,634) 1, 348 5 323! 15, 632| 20,955! 27,126 48,081/ 808 
February | 20, 888 10, 393) 31, 281) 31, 941) 63, 222} 1,390) 4, 708) 10, 070; 14,778) 34, 810) 49, 588} 933 
March M 26, 270| 14, 348) 40,618) 34, 217) 74, 835| 1, 569; 4,931) 12, 242) 17,173) 29, 422) 46, 595) 950 
| 30, 709) 17, 982| 48, 691} 32, 586| 81,277} 1, 346) 4, 515| 12, 553) 17,068 29, 506| 46,574 951 
26, 158) 17, 814) 43, 972 | 28, 407) 72, 379} 1,601) 6, 240) 19, 272) 25, 512| 34, 993) 60, 505; 766 














Total |286, 836 175, er $26 403, 7 — 180 17, 399, 70, 252 _ on 247,157) 376, — 704! 10, 316 
u 





1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 


2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or ille- 
gally, and later being deported. 
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Official— United States 


Ca.irornt1A.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report of decisions for the year 
1926. Vol. 13. Sacramento, 1927. 302 pp. 


ILttrno1s.—Department of Labor. Ninth annual report, July 1, 1925, to June 30, 
1926. Springfield, [1927]. 111 pp.; map, charts, illus. 
Data on workmen’s compensation taken from the above report are publisiied 
on page 66 of this issue. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 155: New York labor 
laws enacted in 1928. Prepared by Bureau of Statistics and Information. 
Albany, 1928. 63 pp. 





—_—— State Insurance Fund. Progress and development of the State Insurance 
Fund. New York City, 432 Fourth Avenue, 1927. 22 pp. (Extract from 
annual report of the Industrial Commissioner for fiscal year ended June 30, 


1927.) 

Reviewed on page 67 of this issue. 

Ox.Lanoma.—Industrial Commis8ion. Twelfth annual report, September 1, 1/26 
to August 31, 1927. |Oklahoma City, 1927?] 93 pp. 

Data on workmen’s compensation taken from the above report are publistied 
on page 67 of this issue. 

Orecon.—Bureau of Labor. Electrical code: Rules covering installation of wires 
and electrical equipment. Salem, 1928. 135 pp. 

A copy of the rules of the United States Bureau of Standards relating to the 
installation of electrical wires and equipment to convey current and of electrical 
apparatus to be ‘operated by such current so far as they cover both fire and 
personal accident hazards. Includes an illustrated section covering resuscitation 
rules. 

Virainita.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, for the years ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1926, and September 30, 1927. Richmond, 1928. 13 pp. 

Reviewed on page 68 of this issue. 

Wyominc.— Workmen’s Compensation Department. Twelfth report, January 1 
to December 31, 1927; second report, Coal Mine Catastrophe Insurance Prem 1m 
Fund, April 1, 1925, to December 31, 1927; fifth report, Wyoming Puce 


Officers’ Indemnity Fund, January 1 to December 31, 1927. Cheyenne, 17%. 
151 pp. 


Data on workmen’s compensation taken from this volume are publishe:! oa 
page 68 of this issue. 

Unitrep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Tech) ah 
paper 422: Prevention of pipe-tool accidents at drilling and producing wills, 
by H. C. Fowler. Washington, 1928. 47 pp., illus. 

Reviewed on page 54 of this issue. 





Technical paper 437: Coke-oven accidents in the United Silos 
during the calendar year 1926, by William W. Adams. Washington, 1°?/. 
40 pp. 


Reviewed on page 48 of this issue. 
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Unrrep Srates.—Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Bureau publica- 
tion No. 182: Welfare of prisoners’ families in Kentucky, by Ruth S. Blood- 
good. Washington, 1928. 450 pp. 

Report of a study made to ascertain the social and economic effects of the 
fathers’ imprisonment upon the welfare of mothers and children in the families 
of prisoners in the two State penal institutions of Kentucky. The study was 
made by the Children’s Bureau on request of a commission appointed by the 
Governor of Kentucky to study the labor system in the State reformatory and 


the State penitentiary, and represents one phase of the general inquiry into the 
prison labor problem. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTRALIA.— Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Service 
publication. No. 5: Report on an investigation of the pulmonary conditions of 
mine employees, Western Australia, during the years 1925-1926, by W. T. 
Nelson, M. D. Canberra [1927?]. 99 pp.; illustrations, diagrams. 

Reviewed on page 64 of this issue. 

BeLGium.—Ministére de l’Industrie, du Travail, et de la Prévoyance Sociale. 
Direction Générale du Travail. Enquéte sur la situation des industries (étab- . 
lissements de 10 ouvriers et plus) 31 Octobre 1926. Vol. I. Brussels, 1927. 
(73 pp. 

This report contains a census of employees in Belgian undertakings in which 

10 or more workers are employed. The workers are classified, by age, according 

to industry and place of employment, 


CanaDA (British CoL_umsBria).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Eleventh 
annual report, for the year ended December 31, 1927. Victoria, 1928. 31 pp. 


Figures from the above report are given on page 69 of this issue. 





(Onrario).—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1927. 
Toronto, 1928. 76 pp. 


Figures from the above report are given on page 70 of this issue. 
DENMARK.—Ministére de l’Interieur. Legislation sociale en Danemark, par 
Erik Dreyer. Copenhagen, 1928. 46 pp. (In French.) 
A discussion of social legislation in Denmark. 
Estonia.—Bureau Central de Statistique. Situation financiére des sociétés 
anonymes et des sociétés coo pératives au Janvier 11,1926. Tallinn, 1927. 34 pp. 


Financial statistics of cooperative societies as of January 1, 1926. Tables are 
in Estonian and French. 





France.— Ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de 1’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance 
Sociales. Statistique Générale de la France. Statistique annuelle des insti- 
tutions d’assistance, 1925. Paris, 1928. lvi, 69 pp. 


This report of the French Statistical Office covers the operations of the various 
institutions which provide assistance in case of old age and invalidity and to 


women and children, and the work of public health hospitals and hospitals for 
the insane. 


GrRMANY.—Statistisches Reichsamt. Die Tarifvertrdge im Deutschen Reiche 
am 1. Januar 1927, nebst einem anhang—Die Reichstarifvertrdge am 1. Januar 
1928. Berlin, 1928. 16*, 48 pp. (43 Sonderheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt.) 

A statistical presentation of collective agreements in Germany as of January 1, 

1927, with supplementary data for 1928. 


Great Brrrain.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdom 


for each of the 15 years from 1912 to 1926. London, 1928. 875 pp. (Cmd. 
3084.) 


Includes data on health insurance, old-age pensions, unemployment and unem- 
ployment insurance, profit-sharing, trade-unions, strikes and lockouts, cost of 
living, wages, industrial accidents, and workmen’s compensation. 
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Great Brirain.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Eighth annual re) rt, 1, 
December 31, 1927. London, 1928. 36 pp. 


This report contains a brief review of the investigations carried on })\ the 
board during 1927, among which were studies of hours of labor, physiolovy of 
ventilation, vision and lighting, accident causation, absenteeism due to sic Ness, 
repetitive work, sickness in the textile and printing industries, atmospheri«: ey). 
ditions in mines, and special laboratory researches on muscular activit 
effort, transfer of skill, and effects of noise and vibration. 

The physique of women in industry. A contribution toward th. 
mination of the optimum load. London, 1927. vi, 137 pp. 

A digest of this report is given on page 61 of this issue. 

Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Sizth anni 


port, including a report of matters dealt with by the Health Advisory Com 1 
1927. London, 1928. 55 pp. 


This report contains brief accounts of the progress of the safety researches 
undertaken during 1927, including a statement of the studies carried on in cooper. 
ation with the United States Bureau of Mines. 

Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1927. Part 5: Builiing 
societies. London, 1928. 453 pp. 

The data of the report, which are not carried beyond 1926, show a rapid 
increase in the growth and effectiveness of the societies since 1918. From 1922 
to 1926 the membership increased from 926,032 to 1,257,400, the advances 
made rose from £22,707,799 to £52,150,941, and receipts from £52,628,7(9 to 
£93,400, 588. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR Orrice.—Siudies and reports, series K (agriculture), No. 
8; The representation and organization of agricultural workers. Geneva, 1923. 


and 











P- 


e 








210 pp. 
Part 1 of the report deals with the representation of agricultural workers ii the 
International Labor Organization; part 2 discusses the question of what cousii- 


tutes an agricultural worker; and part 3 contains information on land holdings, 
occupational classifications of workers and trade-union organization, in various 
foreign countries. 

Leacue or Nartions.—Health organization. International health yearbook, 1927 


(third year). Reports on the public health progress of 27 countries in 1928. 
Geneva, 1927. 802 pp. 


This report contains a section on industrial hygiene in Germany, Belgium, and 
Great Britain (pp. 723-739). 

New ZeaLtanp.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand. official jear 
book, 1928. Wellington, 1927. 973 pp.; maps, charts. 

In addition to general information regarding New Zealand and its affairs, the 
volume contains statistics on the following subjects of interest to labor: \ ages 
and hours of labor, prices, employment, trade-unions, industrial disputes, | aor 
legislation, industrial accidents, pensions of various kinds, and workmen’s com: 
pensation. 

RuMmANiA.—Ministére de |’ Industrie et du Commerce. Institut de Statis!ique 


Générale de l’Etat. Annuaire statistique de la Roumanie, 1926. Buciarest, 
1927. 375 pp. 


This statistical annual includes data on prices of certain articles of consum)tion 
in Bucharest in 1926, production in various industries in 1926 compared with 
earlier periods, social insurance, strikes and lockouts, collective agree::n's, 
employment offices, and cooperative societies. 
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l to S-orLAND.—Board of Health. Ninth annual report, 1927. Edinburgh, 1928. 
391 pp. (Cmd. 3112.) 
the Data relating to widows’, orphans’, and old-age contributory pensions, taken 
- of from this report, are given on page 85 of this issue. 
O8g Sparn.—Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio, e Industria. Servicio General de 
Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de Espana, 1925-26. Madrid, 1927. 
xxvit, 689 pp. 

[In addition to data relating to population, production, agriculture, commerce, 
etc., this statistical yearbook contains tables showing index numbers of food 
prices, wages, strikes, and industrial accidents in Spain. 


‘On- 
and 





( nuguay.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de la Repib- 
; lica oriental del Uruguay, 1926. Tomo XXXV, Parte 6. Montevideo, 1928. 
e- [SO pp.} 
: One section of the statistical yearbook of Uruguay containing data on industrial 
accidents and other subjects of interest to labor. Figures on strikes from 1920 
to 1926 appear on page 119 of this issue. 


| q Unofficial 
hing : 2. 
' Aut-Inpta Trapp-Union Concress. Eighth session, Cawnpore, 1927. Report 
pid and congress constitution. Bombay, 1928. 151 pp. 
22 Speeches delivered at this session traced the growth of the trade-union move- 
108 ' ment in India and dwelt upon the unfortunate conditions which need redress. 
) to ' Strong complaint was made of the system under which fines imposed by the 
employer upon the worker are deducted from the employee’s wages, and the 
Vo. ' Government was called upon to take action in regard to this practice. Resolu- 
125, tions were passed calling for the eight-hour day and the 44-hour week, machinery 
for fixing minimum wages, sickness and unemployment insurance, old-age pen- 
sions and pensions for widows and orphans, maternity benefits, and the weekly 
payment of wages. 
' American AssocraTION oF UNiversitry WomEN. ‘Tulsa (Okla.) Branch. Tulsa 
; children engaged in street trades. |Tulsa, 1928?| 34 pp. 
A study of the different kinds of street workers and their working conditions, 
home environment, and school attendance and scholastic standing, based upon 
_ the findings of 829 questionnaires taken in individual interviews with working 
asl children under 16 years of age, and upon 124 personal visits to homes. The 
children studied were acting as newspaper carriers, street sellers, bill peddlers, 
magazine sellers and carriers, stand tenders, merchandise sellers in residence 
districts, and junk collectors. The survey was made under the direction of 


lOUS 


QO” 


Q aK 


jear 


the |e the United States Children’s Bureau. 
uses AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssocIATION. Office executives series, No. 30: Office 
hoe working conditions and extra compensation plans, by H. J. Taylor. New 


York, 20 Vesey Street, 1928. 28 pp. 
Reviewed on page 34 of this issue. 


CaBALLBRO, Franctsco Larco. Presente y futuro de la Unién General de Traba- 
jadores de Espaiia. Madrid, J. M. Pedreto|1925|. 253 pp. 


This report gives a comprehensive account of the developments and activities 


que 


re st, 


tion of the General Union of Workers of Spain (Unién General de Trabajadores) from 

vith its first congress held in Barcelona in August, 1882, up to the present tifme. A | 

nts, description is given of its policies in the past as well as those outlined for the | 
future. | 
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CoLeMAN, LAavuRENCE Vari. Contributions of museums to outdoor recreatiyn, 
Washington, 1928. 45 pp. 


One of the studies planned by the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation. 
This study is designed to show ‘‘what contributions can be made by the nat tira) 
history museums of the country in the field of outdoor recreation and conservation 
through teaching of understanding and love of nature.”’ 

Fers, Hersert. Labor relations: A study made in the Procter & Gamble (‘y. 
New York, Adelphi Co., 1928. 170 pp. 

An intensive study was made by the writer of the working out of the policies 
of the company in the field of industrial relations. An account is given of the 
operations and the growth and financial development of the company, and iy 
addition the profit-sharing and pension and benefit plans, the guaranty of employ- 
ment plan, suggestion system, and other personnel policies are subjected 1 
critical examination. The personnel policies are also considered in relation to 
wages and hours of labor and other working conditions. 

HamItton, Watton H., and Wriegut, HELEN R. A way of order for bituminous 


coal. New York, Macmillan Co., 1928. 365 pp. (Publication of the Insti- 
tute of Economics.) 


Havernitt (Mass.) Pusuic Liprary. Setiling labor disputes: A working 

laboratory of books in the Haverhill Public Library. Haverhill, 1928. 22 jp. 

A descriptive list of books and magazine articles dealing with various phases 
of the relations between labor and capital. 


Homan, Paut T. Contemporary economic thought. New York, Harper & Bros. 
1928. 475 pp. 


InpusTRIAL Sarery Conaress, London. Report of proceedings, March 20, 1928. 
London, 1928. 59 pp. 
Report of a session of the Congress, organized jointly by the Home Office and 
the National Safety First Association, to discuss accident prevention. 
INFORMATION BUREAU ON WOMEN’S Work. Wage rates, earnings, and fluctuation 


of employment, Ohio, 1914-1926 (inclusive). Toledo, 305 Commerce Guardian 
Building [19282]. 140 pp.; charts. 


The report shows that during the 13-year period 1914 to 1926 the proportion 
of women in the total group of wage earners in Ohio increased from 14.07 to 15.54 
per cent, while there was a slight decrease in the percentage of male wage earners 
from 83.84 to 83; the per cent of employed children was 2.09 in 1914 and 1.46 
in 1926. In clerical work, the percentage of woman workers increased from 3°).40 
to 49.75, while that of men decreased from 57.04 to 48.88 and that of children 
from 3.56 to 1.37. In the sales group the per cent of women decreased from 
53.36 to 41.41 and of children from 2.23 to 1.85; the proportion of men increased 
from 44.41 to 56.73 per cent. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT ResearcuH. The problem of Indian administira(: 
Report of a survey made at the request of Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of (/ 
Interior, and submitted to him, February 21,1928. Baltimore, Johns Hopkiis 
Press, 1928. 872 pp. 

A comprehensive study of methods followed in the administration of Indian 
affairs, with criticisms and suggestions for improvement. The volume inclu 
chapters on health, education, and social and economic conditions of the Indi:is. 
InstiTuTE OF Paciric Retations. Problems a the Pacific. Proceedings of |) 

second conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, Hawaii, J \\\y 


15 to 29, 1927. dited by J. B. Condliffe. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. 630 pp.; maps, charts. 


Among the subjects of discussion at this important meeting were industrial! /:- 
tion and foreign investment, the industrialization of China, the labor movem« it 
in China, land utilization in China, and population and the food supply. 
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[INTERNATIONAL UNION OF Woopworkers. Bulletin, February-March, 1928: 

' Labor sufferings in dark tropical forests: The plight of the lumber workers in 
Argentina, Brazil, and the Dutch East Indies. Amsterdam, Holland, 1928. 
16 pp.; map, tlustrations. 

A discussion of the economic and social conditions of lumber workers in the 
countries mentioned, based on material collected by the International Union of 
Woodworkers. 

INTERNATIONALER UNION DER LEBENSMITTELARBEITER. Die Léhne der Lebens- 
mittelarbeiter in den verschiedenen Lindern am 1. August, 1927. Zurich, 
1927. 19 pp. 

This report of the International Union of Workers in the Food and Drink 
Trades contains comparative data on wages in those trades in various countries. 
NarionaL Bureau or Casuayty AnD Surety Unperwriters. Educational 

Series, Vol, III: Safety education in the vocational school. The construction 


of a curriculum for accident prevention, by Mar S. Henig. New York, 1928. 
110 pp.; charts. 


teviewed on page 52 of this issue. 
NatioMaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). Employee stock purchase 
plans in the United States. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1928. 245 pp. 
Reviewed on page 99 of this issue. 
NationaL Sarety Councit. Public safety series No. 17: Accident facts, 1928 
Chicago, 108 East Ohio Street, 1928. 45 pp.; charts. 
Estimates a total of 95,500 deaths caused by accidents in the United States in 
1927, an increase of about 4 per cent over 1926. Data are compiled from sources 
including the council itself, insurance companies, State reports, United States 


' Bureau of the Census, city and county departments, Interstate Commerce 


Commission, and other sources. The statistics are classified under four heads: 
All accidents, public accidents, home accidents, and industrial accidents. Death 
rates per 100,000 of population are not computed for 1927, but for 1926 the total 
rate was 78.6 as compared with 84.7 in 1911, all of which decrease, it is stated, 
occurred prior to 1921. Automobile accidents resulting in death (not including 
collisions with railroad and street cars) show a fatality rate of 17.9 in 1926, as 


' compared with 2.2 in 1911. The next highest specific cause of death was falls, 


with a death rate of 14 in 1926 and 15 in 1911. Most of the report is devoted 

to public accidents. 

Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Reduction of absence 
and tardiness. Princeton, N. J., (1927?] 25 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This study covers the various methods used by industrial establishments to 
reduce absenteeism and tardiness, such as bonuses, extra vacation allowances, 
promotion, etc. The plans of various companies are described. A short bibli- 
ography is appended. 

REGIONAL PLAN oF NEw YorK AND Its Environs. Engineering series. Mono- 


graph No. 2: The transit and transportation problem, by Harold M. Lewis. 
New York, 130 East 22d Street, 1926. 129 pp.; maps, charts. 


Monograph No. 3: Land values—distribution within New York region 
and relation to various factors in urban growth, by Harold M. Lewis and others. 
New York, 130 East 22d Street, 1927. 72 pp.; maps, charts. 

These two studies are part of the general survey which is being made of New 
York and its environs to examine the growth and physical needs of Manhattan 
and the region within 50 miles of the city for the purpose of providing a founda- 
tion for the increase of population and industry. 


_— 





— Planning the New York region. An outline of the organization, scope, and 
progress of the regional plan, by Thomas Adams, with a summary of studies 
made up to September, 1926, and a report of meetings held on May 25, 1926. 
New York, 130 East 22d Street, 1927. 129 pp.; maps, illustrations. 
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Ross, Epowarp AtswortH. Standing room only? New York, The Centu,, 
1927. 3868 pp. 

A discussion of population as a world problem. 

Royat Economic Soctrty. Memorandum No. 8: Output, employment 
wages in industry in the United Kingdom, 1924, by G. L. Schwartz. Lo 
1928. 14 pp. 

A study based upon the preliminary reports of the third census of prod 
the unemployment insurance statistics published in the Ministry of 


Gazette, and the returns of an inquiry into earnings and hours of workpeo))e ; 


1924 in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Woop, CLEMENT, AND Coteman, McAutster. Don’t tread on me: A si) 
aggresive legal tactics for labor. New York, Vanguard Press, 1928. 1 


Wriaut, Wave., M. D. The health of office workers. New York, Metro) / 
Life Insurance Co. [1927?]. 35 pp. (Reprinted from proceedings 0; 
vention of the Life Office Management Association, Atlantic City, Octobe 
1927.) 

Reviewed on page 58 of this issue. 
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